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PBEFACE 

THE     FOUBTH    EDITION. 


Since  the  issue  of  the  third  edition,  the  death  of  my 
esteemed  chief  and  collaborator,  Professor  Milnes  Marshall, 
has  left  me  with  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  contents  of  this 
book,  and  an  unusual  pressure  of  other  work  at  the  time  when 
it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  present  edition  has  not  only 
delayed  the  issue  of  it,  but  has  also  prevented  me  from  testing 
some  doubtful  points  as  thoroughly  as  I  wished  to  do. 

The  changes  effected  are  both  more  numerous  and  more 
extensive  than  those  in  the  second  or  the  third  edition,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  book  will  prove  more  convenient  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  So  far  as  concerns  the  arrangement,  the 
chief  changes  are  in  the  chapter  on  the  dissection  of  the 
rabbit.  On  the  score  of  expediency  the  dissection  of  the  head 
has  been  deferred  to  a  late  stage,  as  I  found  that  under  the 
previous  arrangement  many  students,  in  dissecting  the  head, 
rendered  the  subsequent  dissection  of  the  neck  impossible. 

In  the  chapter  on  Amptrioxus  many  changes  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  bring  the  account  of  the  anatomy  of  thin 
animal  more  into  accordance  with  the  results  of  recent  work. 
I  have,  however,  given  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
these  results :  and  it  is  difficult,  to  determine  how  far  one 
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should  go  in  recording,  in  a  practical  laboratory  guide  for 
junior  students,  results  which  few  junior  students,  if  any,  will 
be  able  to  verify  for  themselves  in  the  laboratory.  I  fear  I 
have  already  gone  too  far ;  for,  with  only  such  material  as 
was  at  my  disposal,  I  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  verify  all 
the  results  which  I  have  recorded. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  many  who  have  communicated  to 
the  late  Professor  Marshall  and  to  myself  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  book,  and  I  am  especially  indebted  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  F.  W.  Gamble. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  published  works  of  Professor 
F.  E.  Weiss  and  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Benham,  which  I  have  laid 
under  contribution  in  revising  the  chapter  on  Amphioxus. 

C.  HERBERT  HURST. 

OwsN8  College  :  April  1895. 


PREFACE 


THE    FIRST     EDITION. 


This  book  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  desire  to  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  animal  morphology,  and  who  find  the 
existing  manuals  insufficient  for  their  purpose. 

The  animals  selected  for  description  are  those  which  are 
generally  accepted  as  suitable  typea  for  a  junior  laboratory 
course.  They  are  of  convenient  size,  and  can  all  be  obtained 
readily  and  at  small  cost :  they  include  characteristic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  more  important  of  the  great  groups  of 
animals ;  and  they  give  opportunity  for  very  varied  methods 
of  examination.  A  student  who  works  conscientiously 
through  the  book  will  thus  acquire  a  good  insight  into  the 
leading  facts  of  animal  structure,  and  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  principal  methods  of  research. 

In  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  the  practical  character 
of  the  book  has  been  made  paramount.  Directions  for  dis- 
section have  throughout  been  printed  in  italics  and  a  system 
of  indentation  has  been  adopted  to  render  the  subdivisions 
more  distinct.  In  almost  all  cases  the  descriptions  are  so 
arranged  that  the  whole  dissection  can  be  performed  on  a 
single  specimen :  if  more  than  one  can  be  obtained,  the  order 
in  which  the  several  sections  are  taken  may  be  varied ;  bat  in 
every  case  each  of  the  main  systems — vascular,  nervous,  etc. — 
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should  be  dissected  in  its  entirety,  for  in  this  way  alone  can  a 
proper  idea  of  its  relations  be  obtained. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  exhaustive  descrip- 
tions of  the  several  animals  ;  neither  has  strict  uniformity  of 
treatment  been  specially  aimed  at.  Portions  of  the  subject 
which  experience  lias  shown  to  present  special  difficulties 
are  treated  at  what  may  appear  undue  length ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  limits  of  time  ordinarily  available  for 
laboratory  work  have  led  to  the  almost  entire  omission  of 
systems,  such  as  the  muscular,  which  are  of  subordinate 
educational  value. 

Although  this  is  essentially  and  professedly  a  laboratory 
text-book,  yet  morphological  explanations  have  been  freely 
admitted  ;  and  this  from  a  conviction  that  a  student  best 
grasps  the  meaning  of  anatomical  facts  if  the  explanation  ie 
given  him  while  the  facts  are  actually  before  his  eyes. 

Illustrations  have  been  introduced  somewhat  sparingly, 
for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  replace  the  drawings  which  a  student  must  make 
from  his  own  dissections.  The  majority  of  the  figures  here 
given  are  new,  and  have  been  drawn  expressly  for  the  book  by 
Mr.  Hurst  or  myself.  The  drawings  on  the  wood  were  made 
by  Mr.  P.  Hundley,  and  the  blocks  engraved  by  Mr.  G.  Pear- 
son ;  both  these  gentlemen  have  taken  great  pains  to  render 
the  figures  at  once  faithful  and  artistic. 

Throughout  the  whole  time  of  preparation  of  this  volume 
I  have  had  the  constant  co-operation  and  assistance  of  my 
friend  Mr.  C.  H.  Ilurst.  Several  of  the  chapters  were 
originally  drawn  up  by  him,  and  in  all  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  aid,  but  for  which  the  publication  of  the  book 
might  have  been  greatly  delayed.  Considerable  pains  have 
been  taken  to  avoid  mistakes,  but  it  is  curiously  difficult  to 
succeed  in  this,  and  corrections  or  suggestions  from  those  who 
use  the  book  will  be  very  gratefully  received. 


A.  M.  M. 


Owens  ColijmS  :  December  lSSfi. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tub  following  pages  contain  a  brief  summary  of  the  methods 
ordinarily  employed  in  the  dissection  and  microscopical 
examination  of  animals.  They  are  not  intended  to  form  an 
exhaustive  account  of  anatomical  technology;  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  repetitions  of  the  practical  directions  given  in 
other  parts  of  the  book. 

I.   ON   THE  OBSERVATION   OF   ANIMALS  DUltINO   LIFE. 

All  animals  should  bo  carefully  observed  alive  before  they 
are  dissected,  for  by  this  means  alone  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  uses  and  mode  of  action  of  many  organs, 
such  as  the  tentacles  of  Hydra,  the  odontopbore  of  a  snail, 
the  scaphognathite  of  a  crayfish,  etc. 

II.  ON  DRAWING. 

Careful  drawings  must  always  bo  made,  both  of  the  living 
animal  and  of  all  dissections  and  preparations.  These  draw- 
ings should  bo  made  to  scale,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  page  only. 

Correctness  of  outline  is  of  more  importance  than  minute 
detail ;  and  the  usefulness  of  the  drawings  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  systematic  use  of  diagrammatic  colouring.  A  separate- 
colour  should  be  employed  for  each  system  of  organs,  tha 
several  parts  of  which  may  be  indicated  by  gradations  of  tint. 

As  a  rule,  the  more  bulky  organs,  as  the  liver,  should  be 
coloured  with  dull  tints,  and  the  brighter  colours  reserved  for 
the  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  parts.  Arteries  are  usually 
coloured  red,  and  veins  blue. 


INTIiuDUCTIOX. 


HI.   ON    THE   METHODS   OB   KILLING    ANIMALS. 

The  method  of  killing  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
eitrcfnl  attention  ihonld  be  paid  to  the  directions  given  at  the 
com menee merit  of  each  chapter. 

It  is  important  in  many  cases  that  the  animal  sliould  die 
in  an  expanded  or  relaxed  condition.  This  is  most  easily- 
secured  in  the  case  of  minute  animals,  such  as  the  Pro- 
tozoa. I  >y  suddenly  deluging  them  with  osmie  acid  or  strong 
alcohol,  which  kills  them  instantaneously,  before  contraction 
can  occur.  With  animals  of  larger  size,  chloroform  affords 
the  most  convenient  means  for  attaining  the  same  end. 

Small  nnimals,  as  the  leech,  earthworm,  etc.,  may  be 
readily  killed  by  dropping  them  into  solutions  of  corrosive 
subliniH.le,  of  chromic  acid,  or  of  picric  acid,  or  into  alcohol 
or  chloroform.  Crayfish  may  be  killed  by  momentary  immer- 
sion in  boiling  water  ;  and  snails  should  be  drowned  in  warm 
water,  when  they  die  fully  expanded. 

Many  other  methods  are  in  everyday  use,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  animal  is  intended  determines  is  many 
the  method  of  killing. 


IV,   OX   DISSLXTIUN. 


The  object  of  dissection  is  to  separate  the  several  organs 
from  one  another,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  define  their  boun- 
daries and  display  their  relations  to  one  another.  It  consists 
mainly  in  the  removal  of  the  connective  tissue  winch  hinds 
the  parts  together  and  obscures  their  outlines. 

The  necessiiry  instruments  are  the  following:— 

I .  Two  or  three  scalpels,  of  different  sizea. 

•2.  Two  pairs  of  forceps ;  one  large  and  one  small.  Both 
pairs  should  be  straight,  and  should  have  roughened  tips  to 
secure  a  firmer  hold. 

8.  Two  pairs  of  scissors :  one  pair  large  and  strong  for 

general  dissection,  the  other  pair  small  for  finer  work.     The 

latter  pair  should  have  the  blades  either  bent  at  an  angle  — 

its— or  else  curved.     In  selecting  scissors,   care 
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should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  cut  quite  to  the  points  of  the 
blades. 

I.  A  pur  Hi'  bone-fbroeps  in*  very  stout  scissors,  for  cutting 
bona  ami  Other  hard  subntances. 

.  A  1 1-1 L i-  of  stout  needles,  final;  mounted  in  handles. 
<i,  A  paii  <><  the  finest  sewia  ■  1  in  wooden 

hantPiWi    Only  about  a  quarter  of  anise!  of  the  needleahQoJd 
itOJect.     Tliev  are  used  for  teasing  histological  preparations. 
limit  needle  mounted  in  a  handle,  and 
mil  at  an  obtuse  angle  half  an  inch  from  the  I  ml. 
.  A  poekel  'in -.  containing  two  or  three  lease 
in  a  handle,  and  giving  when   combined   n   inii'in 
of  at  least  six  diameters. 

A  razor,  and  some  means  for  keeping  ii  iharp. 
10,  a  blowpipe  of  metal  orgies,  with  ilm  i-ml 
11-1,., 

I I.  a  glass  tube  drawn  rat  bo  a  poinl  at  one 

fitted  with  an  india-rubber  cap  at  the  other :  for  use  in  wash- 
and  in  injection, 

For  the  dii  si  i'ii< f  the  larger  animal 

I  board)  tl i  two  East  long  by  a  fool 

rids,  may  be  asod  ;  to  this  the  animal  AumSA  h 
phis,  or  by  steal  awls  with  wooden  handles. 

Smaller  animals,  and  special  parts  ol  larger  one.-,  should 
he  dissected  underwater,  which  supports  the  part  i  i 

1  ■  di.—.i'tion.  Fortius  purpose  an  ordinary  white 
pie-dish  with  sloping  sides  is  well  adapted)  the  bottom  being 
fitted  with  a  soft,  deal  hoard  weighted  with  lead,  or 

■    gloe,     a  similar  but  smaller 
.  be  used  (or  dissecting  undo* 
A.iuii;il--,  snob  as  the  oookroaeh,  which  are  difficult  to  fix 
vith  pins,  may  be  cemented  down  with  melted  WB 
may  be  half  imbedded   in   a  plate  of  paraffin,  and   the  plate 
men  fixed  flown  with  ping  in  the  dissecting-' ii  di. 

For  fine  work  a  dissecting  microscope  affords  great  assist- 
Itwe,     The  pocket-lens   may   he   turned   into   DOC   '■■ 

i    i  ul    nf    a   wine-cork   into    the    handle   or   caso   of  thu 
lens,  and  passing  a  stout  pin  transversely  through 
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end.  The  pin  should  be  etttclc  upright  into  the  dissecting- 
boarf,  with  the  lens  over  the  part  to  he  dissected:  focussing 
is  effected  by  sliding  the  cork  up  and  down  the  pin.  A  lens- 
holder  is  however  more  convenient. 

The    following   rules  for   dissection    should   be  carefully 


1.  Before  commencing  a.  dissection,  fix  the  &&i 
firmly  to  tin?  dissee  ting-hoard  or  dish. 

2.  In  fixing  an  animal  with  pins,  stick  them  in  obliquely, 
bo  that  their  heads  do  not  get  in  the  way  or  obscure  th 
dissection. 

:  under  water,  unless  the  animal  is  too  large. 
Change  the  water  as  soon  as  it  getsdirty.  A  gentle  stream  of 
water  allowed  to  play  upon  the  dissection  is  often  a  valuable 
aid. 

!.  Newer  cut  mvay  anything  until  you  are  quite  certain 
what  it  is  you  are  removing. 

5.  Put  the  part  you  are  dissecting  slightly  on  the  stretch. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  blood-vessels,  nerves,  ducts, 
and  muscles. 

6.  In  cleaning  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  dissect  along 
them,  and  not  across  them;  and  avoid  laying  hold  of  them 
with  the  forceps. 

7.  The  dissection  is  in  many  cases  greatly  facilitated  by- 
placing  the  specimen  in  spirit  for  a  day  or  so  before  dissecting 
it.  In  some  cases  the  dissection  may  with  advantage  be  per- 
formed under  spirit. 

H.  Always  keep  your  instruments  clean  and  sharp.  Be 
careful  not  to  blunt  youi  fine  BoiflGOH  oz  Boalpeli  by  using 
them  tor  Butting  hind  parts. 

0.  If  you  get  in  a  muddle,  stop,  and  wash  the  direction 
thoroughly  under  the  tap  before  nmce.'iiiiig  further, 

Sii:c,  gaiva  alioea  cm  from  an  animal,  or  part  of  an  animal, 
with  a  razor  are  often  exceedingly  instructive  ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  mussel  and  snail,  and  with  the  brains  of 
the  rabbit  and  pigeon.  The  specimens  must  be  previously 
hardened  with  spirit  or  other  reagent,  and  the  slices  should 
be  examined  in  water  or  spirit. 


■ 
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Thu  injection  of  coloured  fluids   into  the  Llno.l- 
<hiets  of  an  ttniui:il  renders  them    orach  606101  lo  see.  and  to 
follow  to  their  distribution. 

The  colouring  mutter  used  mud  not  bo  soluble  in,  or 
■■,  Siicli  tin;  |  i'.'ciiiiiiii  is  ufter- 

i    In    be    disricct-i'd,    Imrdi'liwl,    OT    prSBerYBdi        Tin-    mutt 

KUErament  ue  French  bine,  Pnuuiui  blue,ebwmfl  yellnw, 

vennilir.il,  and  cum, 
111  tlie  O&ft 

..  it'  ooloon  '1,  ;■  '  -  MM  for  injee- 

:  it  solidifies  in  -;  ■     ■ 

■  otion. 
Ilex  uumtlSi  hi  k&   ■■■  a  water  ot  ■■  ■ 

■  i,  d  cold,  ox  it  ji  "  In  and  water 
injei'l.i'd   ivnrin  ;     ths    ft] 

.sli-'iim!  lu  harden  the  injection     If  the  enimsJ  is  not  to  b 

■ 

■  ■    lit'    used    «itli    iulv;iJil:i.L'f.  mid    LhJ 

urljj  na  ml  fiir  the  tH 
■  ■ 

■ 

I 

minded  ofl  by  holding 

nob  ivimiiil;!-  of  vii.i-irms  gin  b    boo  Id  b  kept  ready. 

I  rabbit,  with  plaster 
P  ..■;:  ..I'  the  m  sseU  by 

DJostdng  win ■!■ 
■ 

lulled  :  tor  the   bli 

■ 
ihsald  be  ol  rarioo 

■ 
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near  the  tip,  bo  that  it  may  be  firmly  secured  in  the  vessel  by 
a  ligature.  The  largest  cannula  that  will  enter  the  vessel 
should  be  used. 

•2.  A  glass  syringe,  capable  of  holding  about  an  ounce  of 
fluid.     A  larger  syringe  is  liable  to  get  blocked  up. 

8.  Several  pieces  of  strong  india-rubber  tubing,  about  an 
inch  long,  to  connect  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  with  the 
cannula,  both  of  which  they  must  fit  rather  tightly. 

4.  Two  or  three  glass  plugs  to  lit  the  india-rubber  tubing. 

5.  A  dish  of  water  or  salt -solution,  in  which  all  the  cannulte- 
and  india-rubber  connections  are  laid,  to  displace  the  air  from 
them. 

6.  Fine  plaster  of  Paris. 

7.  A  mortar  and  pestle. 

H.  Colouring  matter,  such  as  vermilion  previously  rubbed 
up  with  water :  it  must  be  well  shaken  before  use. 

0.  A  piece  of  muslin  to  strain  the  injection  through.  It 
must  be  well  wetted  before  use. 

10.  A  jar  into  which  to  strain  the  injection. 

11.  Ajar  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  salt-solution  ('75 
per  cent.),  at  a  temperature  of  88°  to  40°  C. 

12.  Dissecting -hoard,  pins,  sciilpels,  scissors,  two  pain  of 
forceps,  seeker,  thin  string  or  thread,  and  two  or  three  pain 
of  •  bulldogs.'  These  last  are  very  short  spring -forceps,  the 
spring  being  so  arranged  as  to  close  the  forceps,  They  are 
convenient  to  stop  the  escape  of  blood  or  injection  from  any 
vessels  that  may  Lave  been  cut. 

The  injection  should  be  performed  close  to  a  large  sink,, 
over  which  is  a  water-tap  with  a  foot  or  two  of  wide  india- 
rubber  tubing  attached. 

U'!n.n  everything  in  ready,  kill  the  animal,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  dead,  lay  it  open,  cutting  as  few  blood- vessels  as  possible. 
Expose  the  root  of  the  aorta  or  other  vessel  from  which  it  is 
intended  to  inject  the  animal ;  choose  a  cannula  of  the  right 
size  :  fit  it  with  an  india-rubber  connection ;  fill  it  with  salt- 
solution,  and  stop  the  end  of  the  connection  with  a  glass  plug. 
Pass  a  ligature  round  the  vessel:  make  a  longitudinal  slit  in 
the  vessel ;  insert  the  cannula  ;  tighten  the  ligature  upon  it. 
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and  tie  it  with  a  bow.  If  the  ligature  bo  too  tight  it  will  cut 
the  vessel.  Fill  the  syringe  with  the  warm  salt-solution  : 
remove  the  plug  from  the  cannula :  press  the  body  of  the 
animal  slightly,  to  remove  some  of  the  blood  from  its  vessels, 
and  to  get  rid  of  any  clot  that  may  have  formed  close  to  the 
cannula.  Inject  the  salt -solution,  to  force  the  remaining  blood 
from  the  vessels  before  it  can  coagulate ;  and  wash  or  sponge 
the  blood  away.  If  the  arteries  are  being  injected,  the  vena 
cava  and  portal  veins  should  be  cut  open  to  allow  free  escape 
of  the  blood,  and  vice  vena. 

Mix  the  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  mortar,  stirring  in  the 
colour,  and  making  the  plaster  thin.  Strain  it  rapidly  through 
the  muslin,  and  inject  immediately  with  the  syringe.  When 
the  vessels  appear  to  be  well  injected,  remove  the  syringe  and 
insert  the  glass  plug,  and  wash  the  animal  to  get  rid  of  blood 
and  any  injection  that  may  have  escaped. 

Allow  the  animal  to  remain  two  or  three  hoars  in  cold 
water  before  dissecting  it  or  putting  it  into  spirit. 

VI.    ON   MICROSCOPICAL   EXAMINATION. 

The  microscope  affords  the  means  of  investigating  the 
structure  of  minute  animals,  and  the  finer  details  of  those 
of  larger  size.  The  microscopical  examination  of  tho  special 
organs  of  the  larger  animals  is  of  great  importance,  and  must 
on  no  account  be  neglected. 

The  microscope  consists  of  a  body  and  a  stand.  The  body 
is  a  tube  of  metal  carrying  the  lenses,  which  are  the  essential 
part  of  the  instrument. 

The  stand  supports  the  body,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
latter  may  be  moved  up  and  down  without  any  lateral  move- 
ment. It  also  supports  a  stage,  which  ought  to  be  horizontal, 
to  hold  the  object  to  be  examined.  The  stage  has  a  round 
hole  in  its  centre,  through  which  light  may  be  reflected  on  to 
the  object  by  a  mirror  fixed  below  the  stage.  This  aperture 
is  usually  much  larger  than  is  necessary ;  but  the  excess  of 
light,  and  especially  the  light  far  from  the  optical  axis  of  the 
lenses,  is  cut  off  by  means  of  diaphragms,  of  which  there  is  a 
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Miirs,  i  if  various  silt's,  fixed  iu  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of  thei 
being  easily  changed. 

The  combination  oE  lenses  at  the  upper  sad  of  the  boi 
is  the  eye-pitoi ;    the  combination  at  the  lower  end  i 
■ 

One  or   two  eye-pieces,  and  two  objectives  of  differs 
_  i towers,  f  inch  and  £  or  |  inch,  are  required. 

lean  olaarly  through  a  microscope  only 
when  it  is  at  a  certain  definite  distance  from  tht-  objeotive  ; 
and  this  distance  varies  with  different  objectives  and  e\e- 
piectfl,  and  to  a  Blight  extent  with  different  observers,  An 
objective  oi  high  power  requires  to  be  nearer  to  the  object 
than  does  one  of  low  power,  The  regulation  of  this  distance 
is  called  fortissiii.j,  and  is  effected  in  two  ways. 

nent  of  focus  is  made  by  simply  sliding 
the  body  np  m  down,  with  a  slight  twisting  movement, 
through  the  tube  of  the  stand  in  which  it  is  supported,  or 
.  Is    by  a  rack  and  pinion  worked  by  a  milled  head. 

.  ii   i-  i.ffected  bj   means  of  a  screw,  the 
,    '.vliicli  iliflcis  ii:  (lill'eivnt   niicn^iM|'i.'s,   but  which 
should  be  -'i  phi'-'  '1  thai  it  can  readily  be  worked   ■ 
hand.     By  t  iroing  the  head  of  the  screw  from  left  bo  right,  in 
the  direction  ol  the  bands  of  a  watch,  the  body  of  the  micro- 
i  the  object; 
■   in  the  reverse  direction,  the  objective  is  raised, 
following  rules  are  to  be  care- 
fully observed : — 

■  object  with  the  low  power  first,  Saving 
adjusted  the  eye-piece  ami  the  objeotive,  turn  tl  ■  mirror  ■  i 
u  to  reflect  the  light  up  the  body  oi  the  microscope  i  place 
tlie  object  on  the  stage  under  the  objective,  and  oarefallj 
Lower  the  body  with  a  screwing  motion  till  the 
ii  ho  ut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  cover-glass;  then  tool 
.  ■  Qd  gradaallj  raise  the  body  tilt  the 
object  becomes  distinctly  visible,  b'ocu,-  accurately  willi  the 
fine  adjustment  screw.  With  the  high  power,  begi 
[Ubb,  and  'ben  proci 

iwer  unless 
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is  protected  by  a  cover -glass.  Take  extreme  care  never  to  let 
the  objective  touch  the  cover-glass,  and  never  to  touch  the 
face  of  the  objective  or  allow  any  dirt  to  get  on  it.  The  face 
of  an  objective  cannot  be  cleaned  without  doing  harm  to  it. 

3.  Keep  both  eyes  open  when  looking  through  the  micro- 
scope.    Also  get  into  the  habit  of  using  either  eye. 

4.  When  examining  nn  object,  keep  one  hand  on  the  fine 
adjustment,  and  keep  screwing  it  up  and  down  slightly.  In 
this  way  parts  of  the  object  at  different  depths  are  brought 
into  focus,  and  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  object  is  obtained. 

6.  With  a  high  power,  use  a  small  diaphragm  :  the  amount 
of  light  will  be  somewhat  diminished,  but  the  clearness  and 
definition  much  increased. 

C.  See  that  the  body  of  the  microscope  slides  smoothly  in 
its  tube.  If  it  dues  not,  remove  it,  and  clean  it  by  rubbing 
with  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil ;  wipe  off  the  oil  before  replacing 
in  the  tube,     (.'lean  the  inside  of  the  tube  in  the  same  way. 

7.  The  object  may  appear  indistinct  from  dirt  in  any  of 
the  following  places,  i.e.  on  the  eye-piece,  the  objective,  or  tlio 
cover-glass.  If  it  be  on  the  cover-glass,  the  dimness  varies 
when  the  slide  is  moved  ;  if  on  the  eye-piece,  it  varies  when 
this  is  rotated ;  if  not  on  either  of  these,  it  must  be  on  or  in 
the  objective. 

The  eyepiece  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  objective  may 
be  cleaned  with  chamois -leather  or  silk.  If  the  objective  is 
smeared  with  glycerine,  wash  it  carefully,  then  dry  with  a 
soft  handkerchief.  Canada  balsam,  which  sometimes  gets  on 
the  objective,  may  be  removed  with  a  drop  of  benzol  on  a 
handkerchief.  It  is,  however,  safer  to  leave  this  to  an  optician 
or  to  the  demonstrator,  as  a  very  small  quantity  of  benzol 
getting  inside  the  rim  which  carries  the  lens  may  lead  to  the 
separation  of  the  two  lower  lenses  from  each  other,  rendering 
the  objective  useless. 

VII.     ON   DHAWING   WITH   THE   CAMKIiA   LUCIDA. 
In  making  a  drawing  of  an  object  seen  with  a  microscope, 
it  is  often  found  difficult  to  draw  all  ports  of  it  on  the  same 
scale  of  magnification  ;  and  as  a  result,  such  drawings  are 
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liable  to  give  a  Un  idea  of  the  form  of  an  object,  and  of  the 
relative  sizes  of  its  parts. 

Tliis  source  of  error  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  a 
camera  lucida,  by  means  of  which  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  on  the 
table  ai  the  side  of  the  microscope  is  visible  at  the  aaine  time 
as  ihe  object  under  the  microscope.  The  magnified  image 
appeals  to  lie  upon  the  paper,  and  by  tracing  ont  its  lines  with 
a  pencil,  an  accurate  outline  is  easily  obtained.  A-.,  Imi.vl  \ vi. 
the  nse  of  the  apparatus  involves  the  lows  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  light  from  the  object,  only  outlines  should  be  ao 
drawn,  and  the  details  should  be  filled  in  after  removal  of  the 
camera  from  the  microscope. 

Till.   OK   MEASURING  MICROSCOPIC   OBJECTS. 

The  eye-piece  micrometer  is  a,  plate  of  glass,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  either  engraved  with  a  scale,  or  divided 
into  a  number  of  equal  squares  by  cross-lines  ruled  upon  it. 
This  is  placed  between  the  lenses  of  the  eye-piece  of  the 
in  such  a  position  that  the  scale  can  he  seen  dis- 
tinctly on  looking  through  the  microscope. 

■    micrometer  is  a  slide  on  which  a  scale  is  en- 
graved, divided  to,  say,  hundredths  of  a  millimeter. 

T"  measure  a  minute  object,  focus  it  under  the  micro- 
scope with  the  eyepiece  micrometer  iu  position  ;  read  off  the 
apparent  size  on  the  scale  of  the  micrometer;  replace  the 
slide  by  the  stage  micrometer  and  read  otf  upon  that  the 
actual  value  of  the  noted  number  of  divisions  of  the  eye-piece 
micrometer. 

The  value  of  each  division  on  the  eye-piece  micrometer 
will  obviously  vary  uheii  tin;  olgretivo  is  changed  or  the 
length  at  the  microscope  tube  is  alien  <l. 

By  means  of  a  camera  Incida  a  scale  may  be  drawn  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper  laid  at  tiie  side  of  the  microscope,  coinciding 
with  the  apparent  image  of  the  Btage  micrometer  seen  through 
the  microscope,  and  this  scale  may  then  be  used  to  measure 
directly  the  size  of  an  object  seen  at  the  same  lime  through  the 
microscope.     One  such  scale  for  each  power  of  the  mionnOOpt 
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may  conveniently  be  drawn  in  the  notebook  which  is  to 
receive  the  drawings,  and  the  student  wilt  then  be  able  to 
determine  the  real  size  of  any  object  drawn  in  the  book  with 
the  aid  of  the  camera. 

Eye-pieces  and  stages  are  also  constructed  in  which  the 
measurement  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fine  screw  with 
a  divided  head.  To  use  the  micrometer  stage,  the  slide 
bearing  the  object  is  laid  upon  it,  one  edge  of  the  image  is 
made  to  coincide  with  a  mark  upon  the  eye-piece  micrometer 
or  a  slip  of  glass  in  the  same  position.  The  screw  of  the 
stage  is  then  turned  till  the  opposite  edge  of  the  image 
coincides  with  the  same  mark,  the  distance  through  which 
the  slide  lias  been  moved  is  then  read  off  on  the  divided  head 
of  the  screw,  and  this  distance  is,  of  course,  the  diameter  of 
the  object. 

IX.     ON   THE   USE   OF   REAGENTS. 

Reagents  are  used  for  hardening,  staining,  and  preserving 
specimens.  Those  required  for  general  uso  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  directions  for  their  preparation  will  he  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

1.  Hardening  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  soft  animals  or 
tissues  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  cut  slices.  For  the  mussel 
a  J  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  water  serves  well, 
Forthe  brain  of  a  rabbit  or  a  pigeon  ordinary  methylated  spirit 
is  very  convenient  and  effective.  The  specimen  must  be  left 
in  the  hardening  fluid  two  or  three  days,  and  a  large  bulk  of 
the  fluid  must  be  used,  or  else  it  must  be  frequently  changed. 

Other  methods  are  used  when  the  specimen  is  to  be  cut 
into  microscopical  sections.     (See  Appendix.) 

2.  Staining  with  some  colouring  fluid  renders  the  various 
parts  much  more  distinct,  and  is  useful  when  the  object  is  to 
be  examined  microscopically,  and  especially  when  it  has  to  he 
cut  into  sections. 

Magenta  is  useful  for  staining  fresh  specimens,  but  the 
stain  is  not  permanent. 

Carmine  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  all  stains.  It 
affects  different  cells  and  parts  of  cells  differently,  and  the 
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stain  is  permanent.  The  most  useful  preparation  of  it  is 
Grenacher's  borax-carmine :  this  should  be  used  warm,  and 
the  specimens  after  removal  from  it  should  be  placed  in  acid 
alcohol  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  according  to  their  size. 

Picro-carmine  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  aqueous 
stain,  and  may  therefore  be  used  cither  for  fresh  or  hardened 
tissues.  Immersion  of  the  specimen  in  acid  alcohol  for  some 
time  after  staining  improves  the  effect. 

Hematoxylin  (Kleinenberg's  solution)  gives  excellent 
results  if  used  with  due  care,  but  a  trace  of  chromic  or  other 
acid  or  turpentine  may  completely  destroy  the  colour  after  the 
specimen  is  mounted. 

Osmic  acid,  of  which  a  1  per  cent,  or  £  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  is  used,  is  both  a  hardening  and  a  staining  reagent. 
It  is  only  used  with  fresh  tissues,  and  only  with  small  speci- 
mens. It  kills  Protozoa  instantly,  and  after  a  time  stains 
their  nuclei,  though  only  faintly.  Objects  hardened  with 
osmic  acid  may  be  stained  with  picro-carmine.  A  mixture  of 
chromic  and  osmic  acids  forms  a  useful  hardening  reagent. 

Acetic  acid,  1  per  cent,  solution,  is  useful  for  rendering 
the  nuclei  of  cells  more  distinct :  it  is  used  with  fresh 
specimens. 

X.     ON   CUTTING   SECTIONS. 

Many  points  in  anatomy  and  histology  may  be  best  made 
out  by  examination  of  microscopical  sections,  that  is,  slices 
cut  so  thin  as  to  allow  of  their  being  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope by  transmitted  light. 

The  hardened  object,  supported,  if  necessary,  between  two 
pieces  of  carrot,  may  be  held  between  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
and  sections  sliced  off  it  freehand  with  a  sharp  razor. 

The  microtome  or  section-cutting  machine,  however,  gives 
better  results.  It  consists  essentially  of  three  parts  :  a  clamp 
or  other  contrivance  for  holding  the  object  to  be  cut ;  means 
of  guiding  the  razor  ;  and  a  *  feeding  '  arrangement.  These 
jmrts  are  so  arranged  that  the  razor  can  be  drawn  smoothly 
across  the  object  to  be  cut,  taking  off  a  section  at  each  stroke, 
the  feeding  arrangement  bringing  the  object  into  the  path  of 
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the  razor,  and  the  amount  of '  feed '  determining  the  thickness 
of  the  section. 

In  the  simplest  form  of  microtome  the  razor  is  drawn  by 
hand  over  a  smooth  plate,  the  object  to  bo  cut  being  pushed 
up  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a 
screw  or  other  '  feeding '  arrangement  placed  below. 

More  complicated  microtomes  have  been  devised  to  obviate 
the  wearing  of  the  edge  of  the  razor  by  friction  upon  the 
plate  ;  to  render  it  possible  to  cut  the  object  in  any  desired 
direction  ;  to  cut  more  evenly,  more  easily,  and  move  rapidly ; 
and  to  yield  sections  in  a  string  or  ribbon  so  as  to  simplify 
and  expedite  the  mounting  of  large  series  of  sections. 

The  preparation  of  an  object  for  cutting  in  a  microtome 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the  object  and  the 
number  of  sections  required,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  object  has  in  any  case  to  be  supported 
by  impregnating  it  with  some  homogeneous  substance  which 
is  firm  enough  without  being  brittle  or  too  hard.  The  freezing 
method  is  the  simplest  of  all,  but  it  is  not  easily  applicable 
when  a  large  number  of  sections  are  required  mounted  in 
consecutive  series,  nor  when  very  thin  sections  are  required. 
The  tissue  to  be  cut  is  first  soaked  in  gum-water,  then  placed 
on  the  free  zing- plate  of  the  microtome  and  cooled  by  an 
ether-spray  or  a  freezing  mixture  underneath.  The  frozen 
mass  is  cut  when  just  thawing. 

The  imbedding  method  is  more  complicated,  but  lias  many 
advantages.  The  specimen,  which  may  be  stained  previously, 
is  dehydrated  by  soaking  in  absolute  alcohol  ;  the  alcohol  is 
then  removed  by  soaking  in  turpentine,  xylol,  oij  of  cloves,  or 
some  similar  substance,  and  the  object  is  then  transferred  to 
paraffin  kept  just  melted  in  a  water-oven,  the  temperature  not 
being  allowed  to  rise  above  CO"  C.  Paraffin  melting  at  55' 
or  50°  C.  is  the  best,  though  a  softer  paraffin  may  be  used  in 
a  cold  room,  if  it  be  found  that  the  hard  paraffin  ennobles 
before  the  razor.  When  the  object  is  thoroughly  permeated, 
it  is  transferred  to  a  small  trough  of  paper  with  just  enough 
paraffin  to  form  pgi  cooling  a  block  completely  enclosing  it. 
It  must  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  by  placing  the  trough 
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in  a  dish  c  in  tain  in  g  cold  water,  as  the  paraffin  is  liable  to 
crystallise  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  A  couple  of  Leaped 
blocks  at  metal,  resting  on  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal  so  as  to 
form  a  bos  of  adjustable  size,  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  the 
paper  trough.  The  block  containing  the  object  is  fixed  in 
toe  microtome  ;  the  most  efficient  of  all  contrivances  for  this 
purpose  is,  perhaps,  a  grooved  metal  plate  which  is  simply 
wanned  slightly  ami  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  block,  and. 
then  cooled  quickly  as  soon  as  the  block  has  begun  to  melt. 
The  further  procedure  depends  entirely  upon  the  particular 
microtome  used,  The  sections  are  to  be  mounted  as  described 
in  section  XI. 

XI.     ON    MOUNTING   MICROSCOPICAL   OBJECTS, 

The  most  convenient  slide  for  microscopical  objects  is  a 
slip  of  glass  three  inches  lung  and  one  inch  wide,  or  for  large 
series  °f  Motions  the  slide  may  be  11  inch  wide.  The  glass 
should  he  free  from  air-spaces  and  other  flaws,  and  the  edge3 
should  be  ground. 

Cover-glasses  must  be  very  thin  (No.  1 1  and  free  from 
fiaws.  For  single  objects  circular  covers  I  to  jj  inch  in  dia- 
meter are  best,  and  for  series  of  sections  square  or  oblong 
..  Iiii -\i  should  not  coino  within  Vr  inch  of  the  edge  of 
the  slide  ;  .space  should  also  lie  left  at  one  end  for  a  label. 

Cells  are  required  to  protect  thick  objects  from  the  pressure 
of  the  cover-glass.  Thin  flat  rings  of  tin  are  good,  and  should 
be  cemented  to  the  Blide  with  gold  size  or  'brown  cement;' 
or  a  ring  of  the  cement  painted  on  with  a  brush  and  allowed 
to  dry  may  be  used  as  a  cell  for  thinner  objects.  No  cell  is 
required  for  sections.  Copper,  brass,  and  vulcanite  cells  are 
to  be  avoided. 

An  object  may  be  mountei  dry  by  fixing  it  to  the  slide  in 
the  centre  of  a  cell  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  collodion  or 
gam-wafer,  or  of  solution  of  shellac  in  creasote  or  alcohol. 
When  the  cement  is  dry,  a  cover  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
cell  u  in  be  laid  over  it,  and  secured  by  varnishing  at  the 
edge  with  any  of  the  cements  sold  for  the  purpose. 
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More  usually  it  ig  advisable  to  mount  an  object  in  a  liquid 
or  solid  medium.  Such  are  glycerin,  which  is  liquid ; 
Farrant's  medium,  and  Canada  balsam,  which  are  liquids 
becoming  solid ;  and  glycerin-jelly,  which  is  solid  when 
cold. 

An  object,  stained  or  otherwise,  to  be  mounted  in  glycerin 
or  Farrant's  medium  may  be  transferred  to  it  direct  from 
water— great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  introducing  air.  The 
drop  of  glycerin,  etc.,  used  should  be  just  large  enough  to 
spread  out  to  the  edge  of  the  cover.  When  glycerin  is  used, 
the  cover  must  be  fixed  by  means  of  gold  size  or  other  cement 
applied  round  the  edge  with  a  small  paint-brush, 

To  mount  in  glycerin -jelly  the  object  is  first  soaked  in 
glycerin  and  then  in  melted  glycerin-jelly  (sec  Appendix)  ;  it 
is  then  transferred  to  a  drop  of  the  melted  glycerin-jelly  upon 
the  slide,  and  the  warm  cover,  previously  wetted  with  the 
melted  jelly  to  aid  in  excluding  air,  is  immediately  placed 
upon  it  and  held  in  position  till  the  jelly  solidifies.  Avoid 
heating  more  than  is  necessary.  The  edges  of  the  cover  may 
be  cemented  as  above,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

To  mount  an  object  in  Canada  balsam,  it  must,  after 
staining,  be  dehydrated  by  soaking  in  absolute  alcohol ;  then 
soaked  in  oil  of  cloves  or  other  essential  oil,  or  in  xylol, 
benzol,  chloroform,  ether,  etc.,  till  the  alcohol  is  removed ; 
and,  lastly,  placed  in  the  drop  of  balsam  upon  the  slide  and 
covered. 

Sections  are  mounted  as  follows : — 1.  Sections  cut  frozen 
are  transferred  direct  to  glycerin  or  to  Farrant's  medium  on  a 
slide.  A  thin  and  delicate  section  cut  frozen  cannot  well  be 
mounted  in  balsam,  but  a  moderately  thick  and  tough  one 
maybe  treated  like,  any  other  object  as  described  in  the 
previous  paragraph. 

2.  The  methods  of  mounting  in  balsam  sections  cut  in 
paraffin  are  very  numerous.  The  following  answers  well,  and 
is  especially  adapted  for  mounting  sections  in  series. 

Dry  the  slide  thoroughly  at  about  G0°  C.  While  still  warm, 
coat  it  on  one  side  with  a  thin  film  of  shellac :  this  is  done  by 
dipping  a  glass  rod  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  (see 
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Appendix),  and  then  holding  the  rod  horizontal,  laying  it  flat 
upon  the  slide  and  drawing  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  when  it 
will  leave  a  thin  layer  of  the  solution  on  the  slide,  and  the 
alcohol  evaporating  immediately  leaves  an  almost  impercep- 
tible layer  of  shellac  on  the  surface.  Just  before  placing  the 
sections  upon  this,  smear  it  very  slightly  with  oil  of  cloves ; 
lay  the  sections  perfectly  flat  upon  the  still  moist  slide,  and 
put  the  slide  for  fifteen  minutes  into  an  oven  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  C.  Remove  the  slide  and  pour  turpentine  upon  it,  or 
immerse  the  warm  slide  bodily  in  the  turpentine  for  a  minute 
or  two,  to  dissolve  the  paraffin  out  of  the  sections  ;  lift  out  of 
the  turpentine  ;  drain  about  fifteen  seconds,  drop  the  balsam 
upon  the  sections  while  they  are  still  wet  with  turpentine  ; 
and  cover  immediately. 

In  place  of  shellac,  the  slide  may  be  coated  with  a  thin  film 
of  collodion  and  oil  of  cloves  (see  Appendix)  smeared  on  with 
a  fine  brush. 

XII.   ON   PREPARING    SKELETONS. 

Skeletons  of  rabbits,  fowls,  etc.,  may  be  prepared  by  mace- 
ration or  by  boiliug.  Before  macerating  the  bones  should 
have  most  of  the  flesh  cut  off ;  they  are  then  to  be  put  into 
cold  water  and  left  for  several  weeks  for  the  remaining  flesh 
to  rot  away.  They  will  afterwards  require  copious  wrashing, 
and  may  then  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  should  be  re- 
peatedly dipped  into  water  and  then  left  to  dry.  This  same 
process  also  removes  much  of  the  offensive  smell  of  freshly 
macerated  bones.  Both  these  effects  may,  however,  be  more 
quickly  produced  by  steeping  the  bones  in  a  clear  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  and  afterwards  washing  them  in  running 
water. 

Boiling  the  bones  and  then  picking  off  the  flesh  yields 
skeletons  serving  all  the  purposes  of  the  student,  though  not 
so  white  as  those  obtained  by  maceration. 

The  preparation  of  cartilaginous  skeletons  is  described  at 
p.  215. 


TEAC'l 

A  pbotozoon  is  an  animal  which  consists  of  only  one  cell, 
the  inornhulopiciil  equivalent  nf  ft  single  cell  of  any  of  the 
tissues  of  a  higher  n  niuuil. 

Protozoa  are  always  of  small  size,  and  are  usually  tiiiero- 
...  opio 
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Ohaftbb  1. 


THE    PROTOZOA. 


Tin-,  protozoan  is  found  at  the  bottoms  of  fnwhmtei 
xtls,  and  in  damp  situations.  It  amy  be  obtained  in  amunm 
y  placing  the  dying  stalks  of  the  beau  plant,  or  fallen  loaves 
of  most  trees,  in  water  foe  a  few  days.  Its  indefinite  and  evar- 
iape  in  chfti'iu.'leri st.it,  and  has  gained  for  it  the 
lanie  '  jiroteus  animalcule.'  There  are  several  forms,  the 
largest  of  which  are  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  other;, 
are  exceedingly  minute. 

Pfao<   <<  'hiq;  of  irau-r  containing  Amaba    <■■ 
wver ;  and  uoweh  for  the  <iitn)st<h:  with  »  low  ;«■■(."'■,■  ../  tie 
wienBeupe,    When  found,  txamin*  tfrnn  with  a  high  powm 

.  General  appearance. 
The  ftiiiii);!l  is  an  irrei/ular  mua  of  protOphVUtt,   ran&Jng 
Lmt  into  bloat  processes  or  pseudopodia,  the  protrusiun  umi 
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retraction  of  which  cause  great  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
cell.     The  pseudopodia  may  branch  slightly. 

B.  Structure. 

The  whole  body  is  a  naked  mass  of  protoplasm,  of  which 
two  portions  are  distinguish  able. 

1.  The  eotosarc  is  the  clearer  outer  portion  of  the  body. 


2.  The  endosarc  is  the  granular  central  portion.  Ite 
flowing  movements,  which  accompany  the  pro- 
trusion and  retraction  of  the  pseudopodia,  are 
rendered  obvious  by  the  granules  contained  in  it. 

Within  the  endosarc  make  out  the  following  structures. 


a.  Vacuoles  are  spaces  rilled  with  fluid,  which  is  less 

dense  than  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  They 
contain  in  many  cases  foreign  particles  taken  in 
as  food. 

b.  The  pulsating  vacuole  is  a   space  filled  with  a 

watery  fluid.  It  is  fairly  constant  in  position, 
and  pulsates  rhythmically.  More  than  one  may 
be  present.     Time  its  pulsations. 

c.  The  nucleus  is  a  spherical  or  ovoid  body,  denser 

or  more  highly  refractive  than  the  rest  of  the 
endosarc.  During  life  it  is  not  easily  seen,  but 
it  ie  rendered  obvious  by  killing  the  animal  with 
acetic  acid  (1  per  cent.),  or  by  staining  with 
magenta.    More  than  one  may  be  present. 

C.  Movements. 

The  constant  but  slow  change  of  form  already  referred 
to  is  known  as  '  amceboid  movement.'  Pseudopodia  are 
protruded  from  any  point  of  the  surface,  and  can  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn,  and  a  slow  crawling  movement  of  the 
whole  animal  can  be  effected  by  their  means.  Pseudopodia 
may  also  surround  particles  of  food  and  then  be  withdrawn, 
bringing  the  food -particles  into  the  body. 

Draw  a  specimen  of  Amaba  several  times  at  intervals  of 
half  a  minute,  indicating  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  particles 
by  means  of  arrows.  Compare  tlie  drawings,  and  note  the 
differences  of  form  even  in  sluggish  specimens  in  which  move- 
ment was  not  obvious. 

Feed  with  indigo  or  carmine,  or  other  finely  divided 
pigment,  and  note  that  food  is  taken  in  at  almost  all  parts  of 
the  surface. 

D.  Reproduction. 

Amceba  multiplies  by  fission;  that  is,  the  whole  mans 
divides  into  two,  each  containing  a  portion  of  the  nucleus,  of 
the  endosarc,  and  of  the  ectosarc  of  the  original  cell. 


THE  PHQTOZOA. 


II.  PARAMECIUM  AUREUA. 

This  is  a  free-swimming  freshwater  protozoan  found  in 
abuudance  amongst  decaying  vegetable  matter.  It  differs 
from  Amoeba  in  its  more  definite  shape  ;  in  the  more  market 
differentiation  of  ectosan;  ami  endosare  ;  in  the  presence  oi 
cilia  and  the  absence  of  pseudopodia ;  in  its  active  locomotion 
by  means  of  cilia  ;  and  in  the  possession  of  a,  definite  month 
and  of  definite  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  and  anterior  anc 
posterior  ends. 


AV,  «utnri..r  eiil-atiju.'  V!i,-i.v.     EL'.  -■!■-,'■-  :  Mm-  li. i.-   riiniiinsi  uc..., 

H    IraliL-Hl..   ill.'    '.It -v.l..     EN.   .■i..l...!ir-.     EP.  |. .,.;.....     FV.i 

M.    mmilli.     MY,   ■myl.|.h„rr    .(i,.,i N.   I.-,-.     OO.   »i»l 

iir.-.v.-,     PV  TR.    ... 

■       X-Plll.. 

Put  a  dTOp  of  WOttr  eontaimnij  Parmwiti.  mi  a  slide 
sprr.id  n  t'rrif  little  cotton  iron!  over  it.  to  limit  the  motii 
iinsih  cf  tkt  (uiiiuttls  ;   cover,  and  fj-miiatr  with  low  and  hi'/i 

A.  General  appearance. 

The  animal  is  an  elongated,  somewhat  flattened  bod; 
.ilxnit  ,,',,,  iiK'h  in  length,  rounded  at  its  narrower  anterior 
end,  ain't  bluntly  pointed  at  the  broader  posterior  end. 

It  Bwima  actively  by  means  of  cilia  distributed  over 
entire  surface.  Near  the  middle  of  the  ventral  or  oral  aurfi 
is  an  oblique  groove  leading  to  the  mouth, 
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B.  Structure. 

The  two  layers,  ectosarc  and  endosarc,  are  much  more 
sharply  defined  than  in  Amce ba. 
1.  The  ectosarc  is  the  comparatively  firm  outer  layer,  the 
elasticity  of  which  preserves  the  general  form  of  the 
body.  Its  deeper  part  is  marked  by  longitudinal 
or  oblique  '  myophan  '  itriationa,  which  vary  in  dis- 
tinctness with  the  movements  of  the  animal,  and 
are  probably  due  to  longitudinal  wrinkling  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ectosarc. 

a.  The   cuticle  is  the  delicate  superficial   and  stiffer 

layer,  serving  as  a  protective  covering  for  tho 
underlying  protoplasm,  of  which  it  is  the  dif- 
ferentiated external  layer. 

b.  The  cilia  are  very  numerous  delicate  vibratile  fila- 

ments arising  from  the  layer  of  ectosarc  imme- 
diately beneath  the  cuticle,  through  which  latter 
they  project.  They  are  of  uniform  size  over  the 
entire  surface,  and  extend  into  the  oral  groove. 
Their  rapid  movements  serve  both  for  locomotion 
and  for  the  ingestion  of  food. 

c.  The  trichocysti  are  minute  oval  sacs  arranged  side 

by  side  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  ectosarc,  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  and  in  such  numbers 
as  to  form  an  obvious  layer.  When  the  animal 
is  irritated  a  stiffish  thread  can  be  shot  out  from 
each  of  these  trichocysts,  and  project  on  the  sur- 
face beyond  the  cilia.  They  are  protective  and 
offensive  weapons. 

d.  Two  pulsating  vacuoles  are  situated   in  the  sub- 

stance of  the  ectosarc  of  the  dorsal,  or  aboral 
region,  one  at  about  a  third  of  the  animal's  length 
from  each  end.  In  diastole  they  are  nearly 
spherical,  but  at  the  moment  of  systole,  or  con- 
traction, they  become  stellate,  and  canals  can 
then  be  seen  radiating  from  them.  They  also 
open  to  the  exterior  at  the  same  moment. 
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e.  Tbe  oral  groove  runs  obliquely  backwards  along  the 

ventral  surface  from  near  the  anterior  end  to  the 
mouth.,  which  is  placed  a  little  behind  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  animal.  Its  cilia  are  directed 
towards  the  mouth,  and  drive  water  and  food- 
particlos  into  it. 

f.  The  mouth  is  an  oval  aperture  in  the  ectosarc  at 

the  hinder  end  of  the  oral  groove,  through  which 
the  food  passes  into  the  endosarc. 

g.  The  anus  is  an  aperture  between  the    mouth  and 

the  hinder  end  of  the  body.     It  is  visible  only  at 
the  moment  of  extrusion  of  f;ecal  mutter. 
The    endosarc  is    the  more    fluid   granular   protoplasm 
forming  the  central  portion  of  the  cell-body. 

a.  The    food-vacuoles    arc    spherical    spaces    in    the 

endosarc  filled  with  water  containing  food- 
particles. 

b.  The  circulation  of  the  endosarc  ia  rendered  obvious 

by  the  food -vacuoles  and  the  granules,  which  are 
carried  round  in  a  definite  direction. 

c.  The  nucleus  is  an  elongated  ovoid  body  near  the 

centre  of  the  cell-body. 

d.  The  paranucleus  is  a  much  smaller  body  applied  to 

one  side  of  the  nucleus,  and    reaei 
appearance.     In  some   cases   both   nucleus  and 
paranucleus  appear  to  be  situated  in  the  eotosan 
rather  than  in  the  endosarc. 

.  Reproduction. 

1.  Fission  is  the  most  usual  method,  and  is  effected  in  the 

following  manner.    A  transverse  constriction 
on  the  surface  of  the  animal,  and  deepens  till  the 
bodj     i-    divided    into    two,  each    having  a  portion 
of  uj    origmal  nucleus  and  paranucleus,  and  ouch 
beoo ■  s  i"  rfeol  Paramecium, 

2.  Conjugation    is   not    a   mode   of   reproduction,   but   ia 

closely  connected  with  it.     Two  Purameeia  become 
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united  by  their  ventral  surfaces,  and,  after  swim- 
ming about  together  for  some  time,  separate 
and  become  independent  again.  During  and  after 
this  union  certain  changes  occur  in  the  nuclei 
and  paranuclei  of  both  individuals,  resulting  in 
the  so-called  '  rejuvenescence  of  the  nuclei,'  and 
followed  by  rapid  and  repeated  fission  of  the  two 
Paramenia. 
Kill   the  Paraviscia  by  running  a  drop  of  acetic   acid 

(1  per   cent.)    under  the   cover-glass ;   and  then  stain  with 

magenta  or  carmine. 

The  nucleus  and  paranucleus  and  the  discharged  tricho- 

cysts  are  well  seen  in  specimens  so  treated. 


III.   OFALINA. 

■  Opalina  is  a  protozoon  usually  found  living  in  large 
numbers  iu  the  large  intestine  of  the  frog.  From  its  large 
size  and  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  it  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  a  very  convenient  form  for  examination. 

Slit  up  the  large  intestine  of  a  freshly  pithed  frog  ;  scrape 
away  the  contents  together  with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
intestine,  and  dilute  with  salt  solution  ('75  per  cent.) 
Examine  a  drop  of  tlte  mixture  microscopically. 

A.  General  appearance. 

Opalina  is  a  flattened,  asymmetrically  oval  body,  about 
3V  inch  long,  covered  with  cilia  by  means  of  which  it  swims 
actively.    It  has  neither  mouth  nor  anus. 

B.  Structure. 

1.  The   ectotarc   is  thinner  than  in  Paramecium.     There 
are  no  pulsating  vacuoles,  and  no  trichocysts. 

a.  The  cuticle,  if  present  at  all,  is  exceedingly  thin. 

b.  The  cilia  are  of  equal  size  over  the  whole  surface. 

o.  '  Myophan '  striations  are  obvious :  they  are  mainly 
longitudinal. 
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2,  The  endoBarc   contains  no  food-vaeuoles,  owing  to  tbe 
fluid  nature  of  the  food  ;  this  alao  account*  lor  the 
absence  of  a  mouth,  tbe  nutriment  being  absorbed 
by  the  whole  surface  of  tbe  cell-body. 
a,  The  nuclei  are  numerous. 
C  Reproduction. 

This  is  effected  by  oblique  or  transverse  fission. 
Kill  the  OfaUtut  by  mamma,  a  drop  «f  acetic  arid  (1  per 
rait.)  tuidtr  the  ceotr-gUut  ,'   and  then  stain  with  vm.jcuta  y>r 
cai  mine. 

The  nuclei  are  well  seen  in  specimens  so  treated. 
D.  Encystment. 

Opalinie  have  been  observed  to  become  encysted,  or  en- 
closed in  a  cyst,  and  in  this  state  they  leave  tbe  body  of  the 
frog  and  are  subsequently  swallowed  by  tadpoles.  Within  the 
cyst  the  Opaliim.  divides  into  numerous  small  spores,  which 
are  liberated  in  the  tadpole  and  develop  into  Opalinre. 

IV.  VOKTICELLA. 

Vorticella,  which  is  just  recognisable  with  the  naked  eye* 
differs  from  the  two  preceding  infusoriansi  in  being  attached 
by  a  contractile  stalk  to  plants  or  other  objects,  often  to  other 
aquatic  animals;  it  may,  however,  under  certain  conditions, 
become  detached  from  its  stalk  and  swim  freely. 

Both  freshwater  and  marine  forms  of  Vorticella  are  known. 
The  following  description  applies  more  particularly  to  some 
of  the  larger  freshwater  species,  but  most  of  the  marine  forms 
closely  resemble  these. 

Vorticella  may  be  distinguished  from  allied  genera  which 
are  often  found  with  it  by  its  unbranebed  stalk,  and  by  the 
spiral  form  which  this  assumes  on  contraction. 

Mount  a  tpecimen  in  a  .nop  of  water  together  with  a  lit 
of  t)i,-  weed  or  other  mbttance  to  which  it  is  attacked. 
Examine  it  microscopical  l  <<. 
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A.  General  appearance. 

VorticeUa  consists  of  a  body,  somewhat  conical  in  shape  in 
the  expanded  condition,  and  with  its  apex  or  proximal  end  pro- 
longed into  the  slender  stalk  bj  which  the  animal  is  attached. 

The  distal  end  of  the  body,  or  disc,  forming  the  base  of  the 
cone,  is  bordered  by  a  prominent  rim,  the  peristome. 

The  various  species  of  VorticeUa  differ  somewhat  in  form 
and  pro  portion  s  from  one  another, 

VorticeUa  is  highly  irritable,  and  when  disturbed,  as  by 
lightly  touching  the  cover-glass  with  a  needle,  it  instantly 
contracts.  The  peristome  is  suddenly  turned  in,  concealing 
the  disc  and  cilia,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  .stall;  is  sud- 
denly coiled  up  into  a  corkscrew  spiral.  If  the  irritation  be 
discontinued,  the  stall;  gradually  straightens  out,  the  disc  and 
peristome  become  everted,  and  the  ciliary  movement  is  re- 
sumed. 

13.  Structure. 

VorticeUa  is  a  Protozoon,  and  the  whole  of  the  animal, 
stalk  and  all,  is  one  single  cell,  comparable  to  a  single  Amceba 
or  Paramecium.  The  entire  animal  consists  of  protoplasm, 
in  which,  as  in  Paramecium,  a  distinction  may  be  made  betweeD 
the  outer  and  firmer  layer,  or  ectosarc.  and  the  central  more 
fluid  mass,  or  endosarc.  The  stalk  ia  a  prolongation  of  the 
ectosarc  only. 

1.  The  body. 

ft.  The  cuticle,  or  outermost  layer  of  the  ectosarc,  forms 
a  protective  investment  to  the  whole  body. 

b.  The  disc  is  the  distal  or  Free  cud  of  the  animal:  it 
is  slightly  convex. 

C.  The  peristome  is  the  projecting  lip  or  rim  surround- 
ing the  disc,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  circular 
groove. 

d.  The  Yoetlbnle  ia  a  corneal  jut-like  depression  between 

the  disc  and  the  peristome  :  it  marks  the  'ventral' 
surface  of  the  animal. 
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e.  The  pharynx  is  a  narrow  continuation  of  the  inner 

end  of  the  vestibule,  extending  deep  into  the 
endosaro. 

f.  The  anus  is  a  small  opening  into  the  vestibule, 

visible  only  at  the  moment  of  extrusion  of  faecal 
matter. 

g.  The  cilia  are  arranged  in  an  incomplete  ring  round 

the  margin  of  the  disc,  in  the  groove  between  the 
disc  and  peristome :  they  also  line  the  vestibule 
and  pharynx.  They  produce  a  current  which 
runs  round  the  disc  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  then  down  the 
vestibule  near  its  ventral  surface,  and,  after  a 
turn  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  up  along 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  vestibule  to  the  exterior. 
The  appearance  of  a  long  '  vestibular  seta  '  in  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  vestibule  is  due  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  vestibular  cilia.  The  cilia  serve 
to  sweep  food  particles  into  the  interior  of  the 
animal, 
h.  Food-vacuoles,  enclosing  food  particles,  may  often 
be  seen  circulating  in  the  endosarc. 

i;  The  pulsating  vacuole  is  a  spherical  cavity,  situated 
between  the  disc  and  the  vestibule,  and  opening 
into  the  latter.    It  pulsates  rhythmically. 

k.  The  nucleus  is  an  elongated,  curved  rod  lying 
in  the  endosarc,  about  the  middle  of  the  body. 

1.  A  longitudinal  '  myophan '  striation  is  visible  in  the 
deeper  layer  of  •  the  ectosarc,  especially  at  the 
proximal  end  of  the  body,  close  to  the  stalk. 

2.  The  stalk. 

a.  The  cuticle  forms  a  thick  covering  to  the  stalk : 

to  its  elasticity  the  straightening  of  the  stalk 
after  contraction  is  probably  due. 

b.  The  contractile  band    running  down  inside  the 

cuticular  sheath  of  the  stalk  is  continuous  above 
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with  the  deeper, '  myophan,'  layer  of  the  ectosarc 
of  the  body.  The  tpiral  shortening  of  the  stalk  is 
due  to  its  contraction.  In  a  sped  in  en  in  which  this 
band  hail  been  broken,  itwajjaean  to  be  drawn  nti 
soddenly  fcowatda  the  body  at  each  inversion  of 
the  disc  ;  the  stalk,  however,  remaining  straight. 

'.  Reproduction, 
1.  Fission.  The  cell-body  becomes  broader  from  eidi  to  side, 

and  a  constriction  appears  across  its  distal  surface. 
This  constriction  extends  downwards  till  it  reaches 
the  base  of  the  cone  close  to  the  stalk,  dividing  the 
cell-body  into  halves.  Of  these  one  is  like  the 
parent,  and  remains  attached  to  the  stall;.  The 
other,  while  still  attached  to  the  base  of  the  first, 
develops  an  aboral  circle  of  cilia  near  ita  ba  . 
becomes  detached,  and  swims  away  by  means  of  the 
aboral  cilia.  After  a  time  it  attaches  itself  by  iia 
base  to  some  submerged  object,  loses  its  aboral 
cilia,  and  forming  a  stalk  by  elongation  of  its  base 
becomes  a  Vortieella  similar  to  the  parent  from  which 
it  has  been  cut  off.  The  process  of  fission  may  be 
completed  in  from  one  to  two  hours. 
•2.  Conjugation  occurs  sometimes,  but  it  is  unlike  the  eon- 
j ligation  of  Paramecium  in  l\vo  important  points. 
First,  the  conjugation  is  between  two  dissimilar 
forms  :  an  ordinary,  large,  stalked  form,  and  a  much 
smaller  free-swimming  form  which  has  originated 
bj  repeated  division  of  a  large  form.  Secondly, 
the  union  of  the  two  is  a  complete  and  permanent 
fusion,  the  smaller  being  absorbed  into  the  larger. 

This  permanent  fusion  of  a  small  active  eel]  with 
i  n  1  .i tively  large  fixed  cell,  followed  by  division  of 
the  fused  muss,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the 
prooaiB  of  sexuu!  reproduction  occurring  in  higher 

:i.  Encystment  may  occur  after  conjugation,  and  apparently 
as  the  result  of   it,     The  di-.e   l"rmii'S  retracted; 
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the  cell-body  usually  separatee  from  its  stalk,  be- 
comes spherical,  and  secretes  a  cyst  around  itself ; 
the  nucleus  enlarges  and  becomes  greatly  elongated 
and  tben  moniliform,  and  finally  breaks  up  into  a 
number  of  '  spore*.'  These  are  ovoid  bodies,  each 
with  a  circlet  of  cilia.  The  cyst  ruptures  and  the 
spores  escape  and  swim  freely,  multiplying  by  fis- 
sion :  later  on  each  becomes  attached  by  the  end 
surrounded  by  the  cilia  and  develops  a  disc  at  the 
opposite  end,  loses  its  original  zone  of  cilia,  and 
grows  up  into  an  ordinary  Vorticella. 

This  process  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

D.  Action  of  Reagents. 

1.  Kill  some  Vorticella  with  acetic  acid  (1  per  cent,  or 

weaker).  Stain  with  magenta  or  carmine,  and 
mount  in  glycerine  or  balsam. 

The  nucleus  will  be  stained,  and  its  shape  and 
relations  can  be  well  Btudied. 

2.  Weak  solutions  of  poisons,  such  as  acetic  acid,  corrosive 

sublimate,  etc.,  cause  the  animal  to  retract  its  disc, 
and  the  stalk  to  gradually  coil  up  into  a  close  spiral, 
and  then  break  off  close  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  In 
the  natural  condition  the  cell-body  may  separate  in 
the  same  way  from  the  stalk  and  swim  away  to  a 
fresh  resting-place,  when  scarcity  of  food  or  other 
adverse  circumstance  renders  this  advantageous. 
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Chapter  II. 

*       HYDRA. 

Hydra  is  a  small  freshwater  animal,  abundant  in  ponds 
and  ditches  and  in  slowly  moving  streams. 

It  consists  of  a  tubular  body  about  a- quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  one  end  of  which  is  closed  while  the  opposite  end  is 
open  and  forms  the  mouth,  a  short  distance  below  which  is  a 
circle  of  tentacles,  usually  six  to  eight  in  number. 

Both  the  tentacles  and  the  body  are  extremely  contractile. 
The  former,  when  the  animal  is  disturbed,  can  be  almost 
completely  withdrawn,  and  the  latter  may  shrink  up  so  as  to 
become  a  mere  knob  or  button. 

Hydra  is  usually  attached  by  its  closed  basal  end  or  foot 
to  water-weeds  or  other  bodies.  By  contractions  of  the 
foot  it  can  crawl  along  slowly,  and  it  can  also  progress 
more  rapidly  by  fixing  itself  alternately  by  the  mouth  and 
foot,  arching  the  body  with  a  looping  movement  like  a  cater- 
pillar. It  is  carnivorous,  and  by  means  of  the  nematocysts 
with  which  its  tentacles  are  studded  can  paralyse  and  kill 
animals  nearly  as  big  as  itself  and  of  active  habits. 

Hydra  receives  its  name  from  its  remarkable  power  of 
recovery  from  injury.  A  specimen  may  be  cut  into  two  or 
more  pieces,  either  transversely  or  longitudinally,  and  each 
fragment  will  not  only  survive,  but  within  a  short  time  will 
become  a  complete  Hydra.  The  entire  animal  may  even  be 
regenerated  from  a  single  tentacle. 

At  least  three  species  of  Hydra  are  described  as  occurring 
commonly  in  this  country.  Of  these  H.  viridis  is  distin- 
guished by  its  green  colour  and  its  smaller  size,  H.  fusca 
is  brown  in  colour,  and  H.  vulgaris  almost  colourless. 


I;  Eg  mu'i'rtiun.  however,  bow  far  Hum  species  are  really 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  the  following  description  will 
apply  to  any  of  them, 


I .  nmntli     B,  in  |ii",,l"i'"-    C.  ■  ■!■  n.n  nt  ■!!,■   .ti.c  cuvlty.    D,  "ItlKl 
Ibc  tiliflflu     H,  " 

i  nmitb  noJ  uuiu 
L.  Coat,  ii.i  ..  . 

1,     EXAMINATION  OF  A   I.1WM.   BP1 

■  lead  with  o  Hydra 
U  :  plaet  it  on  a  tlide  in  a  ■"■  p  ;'   11 


Hi  11YDRA. 

gtODt  "i-rr  it.      If  the  Hydra  is  dclachrd  or  fixed  to  the  side  of 

the  tank,  tnlo:  it  ii)>  with  a  dippiiitj  tithe,  and  place  it  on  a  slide 
in  a  &rOj>  of  irotei,  with  a  airbill  pica:  tit   icced  ful   ! 

i;  attach  itself  to,  and  to  protect  it  fren  prettwn.    Gamjr 

A.  General  appearance. 

Leave  the  slide  until  the  Ili/dra  has  fully  expanded,  and 
tit,  a  txawmt  it  with  a  low  power. 

1.  The  body  is  tubular :  its  cavity,  the  enteron,  opens  to 

the  exterior  at  the  mouth,  and  serves  as  the  digestive 
cavity  of  the  animal. 

The  shape  of  the  body  varies  very  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  elongation  or  contraction.  It  is 
usually  more  slender  in  its  proximal  or  basal  half 
than  in  the  distal  portion,  but  when  fully  extended 
is  of  nearly  uniform  diameter  throughout.  It  is 
often  distended  locally  by  food. 

a.  The  foot  is  the  closed  proximal  end  of  the  body 

which  forms  a  kind  of  sucking  disc  for  attachment 
to  water- weeds,  etc. 

b.  The  mouth  is  a  small  aperture  at  the  free  or  distal 

end  of  the  body.  It  can  be  greatly  dilated,  so 
as  to  allow  the  entrance  of  food-masses  of  con- 
siderable size, 
C.  The  hypostome  is  the  conical  part  of  the  body 
above  the  tentacles,  with  the  mouth  at  its 
summit. 

2.  The  tentacles   are    hollow   processes  of  the  body-wall, 

usually  six  to  eight  in  number,  and  arranged  in 
a  single  whorl  round  the  base  of  the  hypostome. 
which  is  the  widest  part  of  the  body.  Their  cavities 
open  into  the  general  digestive  cavity  of  the  animal. 
The  tentacles,  which  have  a  warty  appearance, 
are  extremely  vim  tractile.  When  fully  extended 
they  art'  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  body ; 
when    fully    contracted    they    are    scarcely   visible. 


BTRI  CTl'RE   OB    BOUY-WALJU 
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They  arc  oapaUe  of  baa  an<3  active  movement,  and 
are  used  for  capturing  and  paralysing  the  prey, 
which  they  then,  by  their  contraction,  transfer  to 
the  mouth. 


I!.  Structure. 
1.  Structure  of  the  body-wall. 

.  ■■'.■'/  ike  low  pot  h  . 
■ 

a.  The  ectoderm  is  the  outermost  layer  of  tin    body. 

It  in  colourleaa,  and  forms  about  a  third  <>l   l\iv 
■  ;■  knees  of  Qm  Mil. 

b.  The  endoderm  is  the  inner  layer,  lining  thi 
live  cavity,  and  forming  about  two- thirds  of  the 


thickness  of  the  body- wall.     It  ia  coloured  j; 
or    brown   according   to    the   species   of   Hydra 
examined, 
o.  The   mesogloea,  or  supporting  lamella,  is  a  very 
thin  gelatinous  layer  between  the  ectoderm  ( 
the    endoderm,    hardly    visible    with    the 

.  Structure  of  the  tentacles. 
Examine  one  of  the  tentacles  with  «  Iwjh  power,  mid  note 
its  division  into  layers  corresponding  to  those  ot  the  body-wall. 
Examine  (1)  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  Irnkiele.  altering 
the.  focus  so  its  to  briny  the  several  layers  into  vine  in  turn  ; 
and  (2)  the  edge  of  the  Irnlarie,  u!:e/e  by  proper  adjustment 
of  the  focus  a  profile  view  of  the  cells  can  be  obtained. 

a.  The  ectoderm  is  a  cellular  layer  made  up  as  follows. 
i.  The  large  ectoderm  cells  form  a  single  layer, 
Covering  the  whole  surface  of  both  the  tentacles 
and  the  body.  They  are  somewhat  conical 
in  shape.  Their  outer  ends  are  closely  fitted 
together,  forming  a  mosaic  pattern  very 
clearly  visible  in  surface  views  of  the  ten- 
tack1.  Their  inner  ends,  which  rest  directly 
on  the  supporting  lamella,  are  narrower,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  intervals  of 
varying  extent :  these  inner  ends  are  produced 
into  slender  processes  or  '  tails,'  which  lie 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tentacle,  and 
closely  applied  to  or  imbedded  in  the 
mesogloea. 

The  shape  of  these  large  ectoderm  cells 
varies  very  greatly  with  elongation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  tentacle.  When  contracted  they  are 
widened  transversely,  and  their  outlines  are 
very  distinct ;  when  elongated  their  length 
considerably  exceeds  their  width, 
ii.  The  interstitial  cells   are   small  rounded  c 
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plaoed  in  little  clusters  between  !ln  inner  or 
basal  ends  of  the  large  ectoderm  cells, 
iii.  Tito  nematocysts  or  'thread  cells  '  are  sharply 
defined  oral  capsules,  filled  with  fluid  and  en- 
closing a  long  hollow  spirally  wound  filament, 
fanned  by  doubling  in  of  the  wall  of  the  cap- 
sule at  one  polo,  They  develop  within  certain 
of  the  interstitial  cells  Bailed  cnidoblasts,  and 
lie  when  mature  in  and  between  the  large 
ectoderm  cells,  causing  marked  projection*  im 
the  surface. 

The  enirloblast,  or  eel!  within  which  the 
ni'Timtocvsl,  la  developed,  persists  as  a  capsule 
-un-minding  tbin,  and  is  produced  at  its  outer  or 
Eree  NU&M  into  a  small  process,  the  cnidocil. 

The  nematocysts  can  be  discharged  or 
exploded,  the  contained  hollow  filament  being 
Bhot  out  with  great  (ore*  and  ■■■ 
this  prooesa  Of  discharge,  which  is  brought 
about  by  contraction  of  the  cull  in  which 
tin'  rn'inatocyst  lies,  the  basal  part  of  lha 
thread  la  diaohargi  i  Bret,  and)  being  pjr> 
ritfa  barbs,  of  which  there  are  Hirer 
principal  and  several  amaller  ones,  fixes  itself 
at  once  m  thl  body  against  which  the  thread 
is  sliOt,  and  into  which  tile  remainder  of  the 
filament  is  then  propelled. 

The  disohnrgt1  of  these  filaments  appears 
to  he  under  the  control  of  the  Hydra:  they 
■  narked  combing  or  paralysiDg  iu- 
fluence  on  animals  into  which  they  are  shot, 
the  means  by  which  the  Hydra  cap- 
tures its  prey.  A  neiuatocyst  once  dj 
cannot  he  used  again,  and  is  cast  off. 

Besides  these  large  riciiuitocysts,  much 
smaller  ones,  with  short  thick  threads  devoid  of 
barbs,  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  tentacles. 
Their  function  is  unknown. 


Nematocysts  of  both  the  larger    and 
smaller  kinds  occur  in  the  body-wall,  thou< 
less  abundantly  than  in  tbe  tentacles, 
iv.  TIio  nerve-cells.      Certain  small  stellate  c 
found  in  tbe  ectoderm  are  described  as  Hen 
cells.    A  connection  between  them  and  the  ci 
rnil.psinR  the  nematocysts    has    been    tra 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  are  concerned  i 
the  discharge  of  the  latter, 
b.  The  endoderm  consists  of   a  single  layer  of  lar 
granular  cells  lining  the  cavity  of  the  tentac 
Many  of  these  bear  flagella.  by  which  cun 
are  caused  along  the  cavity  of  the  tentacle. 
FOCUI   the   middle  of  the    tkickneta   of  the   tentacle :    I 
/in-  movement*  of  the  flagella  of  the  nniode.rm  ceils,  and  t 
stream  of  nutrient  particler,   up   awl  down    tin;   caciti/  of  I. 

ttntaole, 


.  The  mesogloea  is  the  thin  gelatinous  layei 
the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm. 


betw, 


.  the  side  of  the  tentacle,  atthe  middle  of  its  thich 
and  the  vicxixjlau  will  be  si'eit  us  a  tliiu  transparent  1 
hctieem  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm. 

Sharply  tap  the  miormeope  so  us  to  cause  the  Hydra  to 
retract  ih  tentacles. 

In  the  contracted  condition  of  the  tentacle  the 
ectoderm  andendoderro  are  both  strongly  wrinkled 
transversely,  but  the  mesoghca  is  not.  This 
shows  that  contractility  is  specially  associated 
trith  the  mesoglosa  ;  the  real  contracting  i " 
mania  fire  the  '  tails' of  tlie  ectoderm  cells  a 
to  or  imbedded  in  its  substance, 

d.  Discharge  of  the  nematocysts. 

■  ::e  ni  the  tentacles  with  the  lin/li  pOKi 

■  aeetic  aoid  o%  the  sUde  muj  allow  it  to  i 
the  cover -glass. 
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As  the    reagent  reaches   the  tentacles  these 
will  be  retracted  and  their  nBmatocysts  discharged 
in  consequence  of  the  irritation.     Some  of  the 
nematocysta  will  remain   in  the  ectoderm  with 
their  threads  projecting  freely ;  others  will  sepa- 
rate completely. 
Examine,  and  draw  the  nematocysts,  showing  their  shape, 
the  threads  with  their  enlarged  basal  portions,  and  the  barbs. 
Search  for  specimens  with  partially  discharged  threads  ; 
and  note  that  the  threads  are  turned  inside  out  in  the  process 
of  discharge. 

C.  Reproduction. 

Hydra  reproduces  asexually  and  sexually. 
1.  Asexual  reproduction. 

a.  Gemmation  or  budding  consists  in  the  formation 

of  a  hollow  outgrowth  from  the  side  of  the  body, 
which  acquires  a  mouth  and  tentacles  at  its  distal 
end,  and  ultimately  constricts  at  its  bu.se,  separates 
from  the  parent,  and  becomes  an  independent 
animal. 

The  rate  of  budding  depends  largely  on  the 
supply  of  food  and  on  temperature.  If  a  rapidly 
budding  Hydra  be  transferred  to  water  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  food  to  be  obtained,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  buds  will  be  stopped,  and  buds  already 
formed  may  even  be  absorbed. 

A  single  Hydra  may  give  rise  to  more  than 
one  bud  at  once,  and  these  may  develop  secondary 
buds  before  separating  from  the  parent  animal. 
In  this  way  temporary  colonies  may  be  formed, 
which,  however,  sooner  or  later  break  down  into 
their  component  units. 

b.  Fission.     A  Hydra  may  be  cut  in  two,  and  each  half 

will  live  and  become  a  perfect  animal.  The 
process  of  fission,  however,  very  rarely  occurs 
naturally. 
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2.  Sexual  reproduction. 

Hydra  is  hermaphrodite,  the  same  animal  having 
both  testes  and  ovaries.  Contrary  to  the  rule  among 
hermaphrodite  animals,  the  reproductive  organs  are 
extremely  simple  in  structure,  and  the  animals  are 
capable  of  fertilising  their  own  ova, 

a.  The  testes  are  conical  or  spherical  swellings  of  the 

body-wall,  varying  in  number  from  one  or  two 
to  twenty.  They  are  usually  situated  near  the 
oral  or  distal  end  of  the  body,  not  far  below  the 
tentacles  ;  but  when  numerous  they  may  extend 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  body. 
Each  testis  is  formed  by  local  proliferation  of 
the  interstitial  cells  of  the  ectoderm,  giving  rise 
to  small  conical  heaps,  which  project  externally 
and  are  covered  on  their  outer  surfaces  by  cap- 
sules formed  from  the  large  ectoderm  cells. 

The  interstitial  cells,  after  repeated  divisions, 
become  converted  into  spermatozoa  by  modifica- 
tion of  their  nuclei  to  form  the  heads,  and  elonga- 
tion of  their  protoplasm  to  form  the  long  swim- 
ming tails.     When    fully  formed   they  are   dis- 
charged by  rupture  of  the  capsule   at  its  most 
prominent  point. 
Select  a  Hydra  in  which  the  testes  are  large  ;  put  it 
in  a  drop  of  water  on   a  slide ;   cover  it ;  and,  by  gentle 
pressure  on  the  cover-glass,  rupture  one  of  the  testes,  and  so 
discharge  the  spermatozoa.     Examine  with  a  high  power. 

The  spermatozoa  are  filiform  bodies  about 
j,Vtt  inch  in  length.  Each  consists  of  a  small 
ovoid  highly  refractive  head,  containing  the  nu- 
cleus, and  a  long  active  thread-like  tail. 

b.  The  ovaries  usually  develop  a  little  later  than  the 

testes.  In  Hydra  viridit  there  is  seldom  more 
than  a  single  ovary  present  at  a  time,  but  in  the 
brown  species  there  may  be  as  many  as  eight. 
They  form,  when  ripe,  spherical  projections  of  the 
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body-wall  considerably  larger  than  the  testes,  and 
situated  as  a  rule  nearer  the  basal  end  of  the 
animal.  In  each  ovary  only  a  single  ovum  is 
produced.  The  ovary  is  formed  like  the  testis  by 
multiplication  of  the  interstitial  cells  to  form  a 
small  swelling  :  one  of  these  cells,  near  the  centre 
of  the  heap,  soon  becomes  larger  than  the  rest 
and  becomes  the  ovum.  This  grows  rapidly  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  cells  of  the  ovary,  which 
form  a  capsule  around  it  and  supply  it  with  nutri- 
ment. The  ovum  is  at  first  amceboid,  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  a  large  number  of  the 
nutrient  cells.  When  it  has  reached  its  full 
size  it  becomes  spherical  or  ovoid  ;  the  capsule 
then  thins  away  and  ruptures  at  its  summit,  and, 
shrinking  back,  leaves  the  outer  half  of  the  ovum 
exposed  to  the  water,  and  ready  to  receive  the 
spermatozoa. 

After  fertilisation  the  ovum  segments,  forms 
a  hard  capsule  around  itself,  becomes  detached 
from  the  parent,  and,  falling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  or  pond  in  which  the  animal  is  living, 
develops  after  a  time  into  a  young  Hydra. 

II.   EXAMINATION   OF   PREPARED   SPECIMENS. 
A.  Disintegrated  Specimens. 

Tease  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  water 
a  small  portion,  of  the  body-wall  of  a  Hydra  that  has  been 
treated  for  a  day  either  with  Muller's  fluid  or  with  a 
mixture  of  osmic  and  acetic  acids.  Cover,  and  examine 
with  a  high  power, 
1.  The  ectoderm  cells. 

a.  The  large  ectoderm  cells  will  be  found  isolated  in 
various  parts  of  the  preparation.  They  are  some- 
what conical  in  shape,  their  outer  ends  being 
broad  and  containing  the  large  nuclei.    Their 


inner  ends  are  much  narrower,  and  are  produt 
into  slender  muscular  processes  or  tails.     These 
tails  Ho  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  supporting 
lamella,  and  partially  imbedded  in  its  substance. 
Their  direction  is  mainly  longitudinal,  i.e.  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  probabl 
on  them   that    the   contractility  of   the  : 
(p.  20)  depends, 
i.  The  interstitial  cells  are  much  smaller,  and  usually 
remain  in  small  clusters.     Within  some  of  them 
the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  nematocysts 
may  be  seen. 
0.  The  nematocysts.    In  specimens  killed  with  Miiller's 
fluid,  nematocysts   are   frequently  met   with  in 
which  the  thread  is  only  partially  protruded,  and 
in  which  the  relations  of  the  capsule  to  the  thread 
can  be  easily  determined. 
d.  The  nerve  cells.     The  small  stellate  cells  supposed 
to  be  nerve  cells  may  sometimes  be  scon.     They 
are  better  seen  in  specimens  treated  with  acetic 
acid.     (See  next  page*) 
'2.  The    mesoglaea    may   be    seen   in    teased   preparations 
in    the    form  of   transparent   shreds  or    sheets    of 
greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  outer  surface  of  which 
a  distinct  longitudinal  striationis  present,  caused  by 
the  muscular  tails  of  the  large  ectoderm  cells. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  mesogleea  trans- 
verse fibres  occur  which  appear  to  be  connected 
with  the  endoderm  cells,  and  are  probably  muscular 
in  function. 
U.  The  endoderm  cells  aro  very  variable  in  shape,  and 
during  life  are  amoeboid.  Kaoli  commonly  con- 
tains one  or  more  vacuoles,  which  may  be  so  large 
as  to  reduce  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  to  a  very  thin 
peripheral  lamella.  The  outer  end  of  each  cell, 
next  to  the  inesoglcea,  contains  in  Hydra  viridit  a 
number  of  small  spherules  coated  with  chlorophyll. 
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to  which  the  green  colour  of  the  animal  is  due.  In 
the  brown  species  of  Hydra  similar  bodies  are 
present,  but  devoid  of  chlorophyll. 

The  endoderm  cells  may  also  contain,  in  addition 
to  particles  of  food,  little  clusters  of  brown  or  black 
granules,  probably  formed  by  breaking  down  of  the 
chlorophyll  grains.    The  flagella  are  seldom  pre- 
served in  teased  specimens. 
Kill  a  Hydra  with  1  per  cent,  acetic  acid ;   then  add  a 
large  drop  of  water,  cover,  and  examine  with  low  and  high 
powers. 

The  cells  are  loosened  from  one  another  and  may  now  be 
examined  separately. 

B.  Transverse  Section*. 

Examine  a  series  of  transverse  sections  through  the  body 
of  Hydra.  To  prepare  these  kill  the  animal  in  the  expanded 
condition  by  slowly  poisoning  it  with  alcohol  or  Percnyi's 
fluid  ;  transfer  to  strong  alcohol ;  stain  with  picrocarmine,  and 
then  imbed  in  paraffin  and  cut  it  into  thin  sections  with  a 
microtome. 
1.  The  ectoderm. 

a.  The  large  ectoderm  cells  are  well  seen  in  such 

sections ;  their  muscular  tails,  which  are  mainly 
longitudinal  in  direction,  are  cut  transversely, 
and  appear  as  a  row  of  highly  refractive  dots 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  mesoglcoa. 

At  the  basal  end  or  foot  of  the  Hydra  the 
ectoderm  cells  are  more  columnar  in  shape, 
contain  longitudinal  rows  of  granules,  and  are 
probably  glandular. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  ectoderm  cella 
there  is  a  thin  cuticular  layer,  more  obvious  in 
the  brown  than  in  the  green  Hydra. 

b.  The  interstitial  cells   are   well  seen   in   sections 

through  the  body  or  tentacles,  but  are  absent  in 
the  foot. 


c.  The  neraatocyrts  are  very  abundant  in  the  tentacles, 
less  numerous  in  the  body,  and  absent  in  the  foot. 
In  specimens  killed  with  osmic  acid,  few  if  any 

of  them  will  be  discharged. 

.  The  mesoglom  is  seen  in  transverse  sections  as  a  very 
thin  transparent  layer,  between  the  ectoderm  and 
the  endoderm. 

,  The  endoderm  cells  differ  greatly  in  shape  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  and  at  different  times.  Daring 
life  they  are  am  cuboid,  and  their  processes  may  extend 
so  far  as  to  almost  obliterate  the  cavity  of  the  animal. 
They  contain  vacuoles,  which  are  often  so  large 
that  the  cell -sub  stance  is  reduced  to  a  thin  peripheral 
lamella.  The  nucleus  is  usually  nearer  the  outer  or 
basal  end,  and  is  flattened  in  shape.  The  flagella 
can  very  seldom  be  seen  in  sections. 

In  the  foot  the  endoderm  cells  are  much  smaller 
than  in  the  body,  and  form  a  layer  of  short  columnar 
or  almost  cubical  cells  containing  granular  concre- 
tions. 


THE   LIVER-FLUKE   OF  THE   SHEEP. 

Fasciola  {Distomum)  liepatka. 

The  adult  liver-fluke  ia  a  flat  unsegmentcd  worm,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  living  in  the  bile-ducts  of  certain 
domestic  animals,  and  notably  in  those  of  the  sheep,  in  which 
it  gives  rise  to  the  destructive  disease  known  as  liver-rot.  It 
rarely  occurs  in  man. 

The  animal  is  hermaphrodite,  and  its  eggs,  which  have 
thick  chitinous  shells,  are  deposited  in  enormous  numbers 
in  the  bile-ducts  of  the  sheep  or  other  host,  from  which 
they  pass  into  the  alimentary  canal,  ultimately  escaping  with 
the  faces.  From  these  eggs,  if  deposited  in  damp  places 
or  in  water,  larva;  are  produced  which  lead  a  free  existence 
for  a  short  time,  but  very  soon  become  parasitic  within 
the  body  of  Limnaa  truncatuia,  an  amphibious  snail.  Two 
or  more  asexually  produced  generations  now  succeed :  and 
the  last  of  these  encyst  on  grass.  These  encysted  forms  are 
swallowed  with  the  grass  by  sheep,  and  passing  into  their  bile- 
ducts  become  the  adult  sexually  mature  flukes. 

This  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual  generations,  living 
parasitically  within  different  hosts,  is  a  very  characteristic 
feature  in  the  life  history  of  the  typical  parasitic  worms. 

I.   THE   MATUBE   LIVER-FLUKE. 

Slit  open  the  bile-ducts  in  the  liver  of  an  infected  sJieep, 
and  transfer  the  living  flukes  to  a  dish  of  warm  salt-solution 
(•76  per  cent.)  to  clean  them. 
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1.  Inject  thi'  excrcton/  system  of  one  flnh\  and.  th<- 
alimentary  canal  of  another,  with  a  thin  injection,  sin: It  ax 
finely  J'oicdrrcd  r.irmine,  or  freshly  precipitated  Prussian  hi  m  . 
suspended  in  water.  To  do  this  make  a  very  small  incision 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  near  the  hinder  end  nf  the  animal  ; 
in  thr  middle  line  for  the  excretory  system,  and  about  1  mm. 
ffom  it  for  the  aliment-urn  canal.  'Inject  the  rolonred  flm.l 
into  the  Opening  by  means  of  a  very  fine  glass  cannula  with  an 
i  ml  ia  rubber  cap.  Place  the  animals  between  glass  slips,  an, I 
tie  the  slips  together  with  cotton,  so  as  to  slightly  flatten  the 
animtils.  Put  the  slips  with  the  animals  between  them  into 
alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  when  the 
s/xciiuens    may    be    dehydrated,    cleared,    and  mounted    in 

baium, 

'2.   Squeeze  >i  third  specimen  somewhat  more  liyhtly  between 
two  sMpa,  and  leave  it  in  alcohol  (90  per  cent.)  for  twenty- 
four  hours.    Stain  it  faintly  with  weak  boraa-earnm 
mount  it  to  the  ordinary  way. 


L  External  Characters. 

1.  In  form  the  animal  is  flat  and  oval,  with  a  blunt  I 

angular  projection  from  its  broad  anterior  end. 
Its  length  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  its  breadth 
about  half  an  inch. 

2.  The  month  is  an  oval  aperture  at  the  anterior  end,  in 

the  middle  of  the  cup-shaped  anterior  sucker. 

M.  The  ventral  sucker  is  a  muscular  cup  in  the  mid-ventral 
line,  near  the  junction  of  the  triangular  anterior  por- 
tion with  the  broader  part  of  the  body. 

1.  The  genital  aperture,  through  which  the  penis  may  be 
protruded,  is  on  the  ventral  Burface  between  the  two 
suckers,  and  shghtly  nearer  the  posterior  one. 

5.  The  cuticle  is  a  thin  layer  covering  the  whole  animal. 
Its  surface  is  covered  with  m tnutc backward! y- directed, 
pointed  scales,  which  are  best  seen  in  a  specimen 
kept  in  spirit  and  dried  at  the  moment  of  examina- 
tion. 


..|.\i  i;U.  r  e i  IRACTERS. 
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B.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

1.  The  pharynx  is  an  ovoid  muscular  mass  immediately 

behind  the  mouth. 

2.  The  oesophagus  is  a  very  short  straight  thin-walled  tube 

behind  the  pharynx. 

3.  The  intestine,  into  which  the  esophagus  opens  just  in 

front  of  the  genital  aperture,  divides  immediately 
into  a  right  and  a  left  limb,  each  of  which  runs 
to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  giving  off  numerous 
small  cteca  on  its  inner  side,  and  many  large 
branched  ones  on  its  outer  side  ;  the  whole  intestine 
*  forming  a  series  of  cacal  tubes  ramifying  all  over 

the  body  without  anastomoses. 

(.'.  The  Excretory  System. 

This  is  usually  invisible  except  in  injected  specimens.  It 
consists  of  a  network  of  minute  and  raueh- branched  ducts, 
which  commence  with  slightly  dilated  ends,  into  which  pro- 
ject long  rlamu-sbapcil  cilia.  The  small  ducts  freely  anasto- 
mose with  one  another,  and  open  into  larger  transverse  iliicLs. 
which  in  turn  open  into  the  main  duct. 

The  main  duct  is  a  median  tube  of  considerable  size, 
formed  by  the  union  of  four  anterior  ducts,  a  dorsal  and  a 
ventral  on  each  side,  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  animal's  length 
from  the  anterior  end :  from  this  point  the  main  duct  runs 
directly  backwards  to  open  to  the  exterior  by  a  terminal 
median  pore. 

1).  The  Reproductive  System. 

This  is  complicated,  as  in  most  hermaphrodite  animals. 
1.  The  male  organs, 

a.  Tiie  testes  are  much- branched  tubes,  lying  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  body,  and  extending  over 
about  half  its  length  and  half  its  width.  The 
two  testes  are  about  equal  in  extent,  one  lying 
behind  the  other. 
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b.  The  vaaa  deferentia  Fire  two  in  number,  one  arising 
near  the  middle  of  each  testis.  They  run  for- 
wards as  far  as  the  ventral  Bucker,  where  they 
open  into  the  vesicula  seminalis. 
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an  elongated  sac  lying 
1  front  of,  the  ventral 


c.  The  vesicals   seminalis  is 

above,  and   somewhat   i 

Booker, 

d.  The   ductus  ejaculatorius  is   a  fine  tube  running 

from  the  vesicula  seminalis  to  the  end  of  the 
perns.  When  the  penis  is  withdrawn  this  duct 
is  thrown  into  convolutions, 

e.  The  penis   or  '  cirrus '  is  a  large  muscular  organ 

which  Ues,  when  withdrawn,  within  the  cirrus- 
sac,  a  space  hi  front  of  the  ventral  sucker.  It 
can  be  protruded  by  evaluation,  and  the  ejacula- 
tory  duct  then  lies  within  it. 

f.  The  cirrus-sac  is  a  cavity  between  the  ventral  sucker 

and  the  genital  aperture.  The  penis  lies  in  it 
when  withdrawn,  as  do  also  the  vesicula  seminalis 
and  a  small  accessory  gland  which  surrounds  the 
ejaculatory  duct. 

.  The  female  organs. 

a.  The  ovary  is  branched  and  tubular :  it  lies  on  the 

right,  or  rarely  on  the  left  side  in  front  of  the 
anterior  testis,  and  its  brunches  unite  to  form  the 
narrow  ovarian  duct 

b.  The  yolk-glands  are  very  numerous  small  rounded 

masses,  scattered  along  two  areas  extending 
along  the  aides  of  the  body  from  end  to  end,  and 
each  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  whole  width  of  the 
animal. 

c.  The  vitellarian  ducts,  or  ducts  of  the  yolk-glands, 

unite  to  form  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  duct  on 
each  side.  These  unite  about  the  junction  of  the 
anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  animal,  forming 
a  transverse  duct,  which  runs  inwards  to  open 
into  tlie  median  yolk-reservoir;  from  this  a 
single  median  vitellarian  duct  run';  a  short  dis- 
tance forwards  and  unites  with  the  ovarian  duct 
to  form  the  oviduct. 
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Close  to  the  junction  is  the  opening  of  a  short 
duct,  the  vagina  or  ■  canal  of  Laurer,'  which 
opens  externally  in  the  middle  line  on  the  dorsal 
surface. 

d.  The  shell-gland  is  a  median  glandular  mass,  really 

an  aggregate  of  unicellular  glands,  surrounding 
the  junction  of  the  ovarian  and  median  vitellarian 
duots. 

e.  The  oviduct,  or '  uterus,'  is  a  wide,  much-convoluted 

tube,  commencing  at  the  point  of  union  of  the 
ovarian  and  vitellarian  ducts  in  the  midst  of  the 
shell-gland,  and  lying  between  the  shell-gland 
and  the  genital  aperture.  Its  convolutions  extend 
halfway  across  the  animal,  and  numerous  eggs 
can  be  seen  within  it. 

f.  The  aperture  of  the  oviduct  is  at  the  base  of  the 

penis,  and  on  its  left  side.  When  the  penis  is 
fully  withdrawn  a  slight  cavity,  the  'genital 
sinus,'  is  formed,  into  the  left  side  of  which  the 
oviduct  then  opens. 

E.  The  nervous  System. 

This  cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty  in  specimens 
prepared  as  above.  It  can  be  seen  in  a  specimen  rendered 
transparent  by  caustic  potash,  though  such  preparations  are 
very  perishable-    It  may  also  be  made  out  in  sections. 

It  consists  of  a  nerve-collar  round  the  pharynx,  with  two 
lateral  ganglia  and  a  median  ventral  one.  From  these  arise 
nerves,  of  which  two  large  lateral  ones  are  the  chief.  These 
two  run  backwards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  body  (fig.  18). 


U.    LIFE   HISTOEY   OF   THE   LIVER-FLUKE. 

The  free-swimming  larva1  maybe  obtained  by  removing 
eggs  from  the  bile-ducts  of  an  infected  sheep  and  hatching  them 
in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water  in  a  warm  room.    Sporocysts  and 
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redia  may  be  obtained  from  specimens  of  Limrtaa  truneatula, 
kept  in  the  same  vessel. 

The  main  features  in  the  life  history  are  as  follows. 
A.  The  First  Generation  is  produced  sexually,  but  is  itself 


1.  The  eggs,  laid  in  large  numbers  in  the  bile-ducts  of  the 

sheep  or  other  infected  mammal,  pass  with  the  bile 
into  the  intestine,  and  so  escape  from  the  body. 
They  are  ovoid  bodies  0*005  inch  long  and  0*003  inch 
broad,  enclosed  in  smooth  brownish  chitinous  sheila. 
Within  each  shell  are  a  single  ovum  or  germ-cell 
and  a  large  number  of  yolk-cells.  After  the  escape 
of  the  egg  from  the  body  of  the  host  segmentation 
occurs,  an  embryo  develops,  and  a  circular  operculum 
at  one  end  of  the  shell  opens  to  allow  it  to  escape. 

2.  The  free  larva  is  conical,  with  a  short  papilla  at  ita 

broad  anterior  end ;  the  whole  surface  is  covered 
with  long  cilia,  enabling  the  larva  to  swim  rapidly. 
Two  eye-spots  are  present,  and  two  flame-cells, 
probably  excretory.  The  ectoderm  is  a  single  layer 
of  flattened  cells,  usually  arranged  in  five  transverse 
bands :  within  ia  a  mass  of  granular  cells.     When 


Fiaa.  15  to  10 Fasciola  hepatica.     Five  ntagea  in  the  life  history. 

(Alter  Thomas.) 

Fio.  15 The  free-swimming  larva. 

Fro.  16. — A  Bporocyai,  containing  developing  redin. 

Fio.  17.— A  young  redia.     The  shaded  area  represents  the  digestive  sac. 

Fio.  18.— An  adult  redia,  containing  one  daughter- redia,  two  oercariaa 

approaching  maturity,  and  germs  in  various  stages.    The  shaded 

area  represents  the  digestive  sac. 
Fio.  19 A  free  oercaria. 
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THE   1,1  VER-  FLUKE. 

this  larva  meets  with  Limmnt  truncatula,  i 
amphibious  snail,  the  head-papilla  becomes  elongated, 
and  by  means  of  it  the  larva  bores  its  way  into  the 
snail.  Unless  the  larva  happens  to  come  across 
a  Limuaa  within  about  eight  hours  after  its  escape 
from  the  egg,  it  dies. 

.  Development  of  the  sporocyst.  Within  the  snail,  usually 
in  its  pulmonary  chamber,  the  ectoderm  cAU  of  thi- 
larva  swell,  lose  their  cilia,  degenerate,  and  are 
thrown  off;  the  remainder  grows  rapidly,  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  becomes  an  elongated  sac,  -024  inch  long. 
This  sac,  the  sporocyst,  has  an  outer  structureless 
cuticle,  a  thin  muscular  layer,  and  an  epithelial 
layer  lining  the  cavity. 

The  eye-spots,  though  losing  their  form,  persist  ; 
and  ciliated  excretory  funnels  are  present.  Such 
sporocysts  sometimes,  though  rarely,  multiply  by 
transverse  fission  in  the  early  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment. 


)!.  The  Second  Generation  consists  of  Redis,  which  are  pro- 
duced asexually  within  the  sporocyst,  and  are  themselves 
asexual. 

1.  From  the  epithelium  of  the  BpOTOCyst,  cells  are  budded  off 

which  segment  to  form  solid  musses  or  morulas  lying 
in  the  cavity  of  the  sporocyst.  Each  of  these  be- 
comes flattened  on  one  side,  and  then  invaginated 
to  form  a  gaatrula  :  this  increases  in  size,  elongates, 
and  develops  into  a  redia.  The  redias  so  formed 
force  their  way  out  of  the  sporocyst  and  become 
free :  the  wound  in  the  sporocyst  heals,  and  other 
redia  are  formed  in  the  same  way  within  it. 

2.  The  free  rediffi  wander  about  in  the  snail,  increasing  in 

sizr  and  I* nil'  i.-»[»'ci;illy  abundant  in  the  liver.  The 
adult  redia  (Kr.  18)  is  a  cylindrical  body  about  -00 
inch  long,  with  a  collar-like  ridge  running  round  it 
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near  the  anterior  end,  and  with  a  pair  of  blunt  pro- 
cesses projecting  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  ventral 
surface,  which  aid  in  locomotion.  The  body-wall 
resembles  that  of  the  sporocyst  in  structure,  but  is 
more  muscular,  and  has  definite  excretory  canals 
which  commence  as  funnels  with  '  flame-shaped ' 
bunches  of  cilia. 

The  alimentary  tract  is  a  comparatively  short 
blind  sac,  with  walls  one  cell  thick :  the  mouth  is 
at  the  anterior  end,  and  behind  it  the  wall  of  the  sac 
is  thickened  to  form  a  strong  muscular  pharynx. 

From  the  inner  surface  of  the  body-wall  of  the 
redia,  cells  are  budded  off  which  develop  into  gastrule 
as  in  the  sporocyst :  these  may  become  redia  like 
the  parent,  or  may  develop  into  ceroariai.  Both 
redin  and  cercariaa  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
redia. 

C.  The  Third  Form  is  a  Ccroaria  (fig.  19).  These  are  not 
necessarily  the  third  generation,  for  several  generations  of 
redia  may  intervene  between  them  and  the  sporocyst. 

1.  Within  the  parent  redia  the  embryo  develops  a  long  tail 

near  its  hinder  end,  an  anterior  sucker  round  the 
mouth,  and  a  posterior  sucker  on  the  ventral  surface. 
Its  alimentary  tract,  which  is  at  first  solid,  becomes 
bifurcated  to  form  the  two  limbs  of  the  intestine,  the 
portion  in  front  of  the  bifurcation  forming  a  pharynx 
and  a  short  oesophagus.  A  single  redia  may  contain 
about  twenty  such  cercaris  at  one  time. 

2.  The  ripe  cercarira,  which  measure    nearly  1   mm.  in 

length,  including  the  tail,  escape  from  the  redia  by 
an  aperture  just  behind  the  collar.  At  first  they  are 
very  active,  and  work  their  way  out  of  the  snail :  as 
this  snail,  Limnaa  truncatula,  is  amphibious,  they 
may  be  set  free  either  in  water  or  on  damp  grass.  In 
either  case  they  shortly  lose  their  tails,  and  encyst 
on  grass  or  some  other  plant. 


THE  MVER-FLUKE. 

.  In  the  encysted  condition  the  cercariiB  are  swallowed 
by  sheep  with  the  grass.  They  then  again  become 
active,  escaping  from  their  cysts,  and  working  their 
way  along  the  bile-ducts,  where  they  grow  rapidly, 
and  develop  in  about  sis  weeks  into  sexually  mature 
flukefl. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  LEECH.    Hirudo  medicinalis. 

The  leech  is  an  elongated  flattened  worm,  from  three  to  five 
inches  in  length,  and  provided  with  a  muscular  sucker  at 
each  end.  The  body  is  marked  externally  by  a  series  of  trans- 
verse constrictions  dividing  it  into  rings  or  annuli,  and  is 
capable  of  considerable  elongation  and  contraction. 

Leeches  occur  in  freshwater  pools  and  marshes  in  this 
country,  but  far  more  abundantly  on  the  Continent.  They 
either  swim  freely  by  vertical  undulations  of  the  body,  or 
progress  in  a  looping  manner,  attaching  themselves  alternately 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  suckers.  The  leech  lives  on  the 
blood  of  higher  animals  :  it  lays  its  eggs  in  a  cocoon,  which 
it  buries  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the  pond  it  inhabits. 

Leeches  are  ' segmented  animals,*  i.e.  several  of  the  organs 
are  repeated,  usually  in  pairs,  at  regular  intervals  along  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  segments  or  somites, 
as  indicated  by  the  internal  organs,  are  much  less  numerous 
than  the  annuli,  five  of  these  latter  corresponding  to  each 
somite,  except  near  the  ends  of  the  body. 

This  segmental  arrangement  affects  markedly  the  nervous, 
excretory,  and  reproductive  systems,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
circulatory  and  digestive  organs. 

Leeches  intended  for  dissection  should  be  killed  tuith 
chloroform. 

I.    EXTERNAL   CHARACTERS. 

1.  The  shape  varies  greatly  with  the  degree  of  elongation 
or  contraction.    The  body  is  broadest  a  little  way 
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behind  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  is  oval  in  trans- 
verse section,  the  dorsal  surface  being  more  convex 
than  the  ventral. 

2.  The  annuli,  or  rings,  into  which  the  body  is  divided  by  a 
seriea  of  tranverse  grooves,  are  about  ninety-five  in 
number,  and  occur  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  body  except  its  extreme  ends.  They  bear  small 
papilla;  which  are  more  obvious  when  the  body  is  in 
the  contracted  condition. 

:S.  The  colour  differs  greatly  hi  different  individuals.  The 
dorsal  surface  is  darker  than  the  ventral,  and  ia 
usually  marked  by  three  pale  longitudinal  stripes  on 
each  side,  the  middle  and  outer  of  which  are  inter- 
rupted by  dark  dots.  These,  dots  are  markedly  larger, 
especially  in  the  middle  stripe,  at  every  fifth  annulus, 
the  annulus  so  marked  being  the  hindmost  of  a 
somite.  The  most  anterior  of  the  five  annuli  making 
Up  a  somite  bears  a  transverse  ring  of  small  white 
dots.  Towards  the  two  ends  of  the  body  the  somites 
are  shorter  and  contain  fewer  annuli. 

■I.  The  suckers. 

a.  The  anterior  sucker  is  oval,  with  the  longer  axis 

longitudinal.  It  is  placed  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  anterior  end,  and  is  cupped  in  the 
centre  to  form  the  buccal  cavity.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  pro- 
Btomium,  a  part  in  front  of  the  mouth,  with  the 
first  two  annuli  of  the  first  somite. 

The    prostomial    portion    is    very   commonly 
folded  down  over  the  mouth  as  a  kind  of  lip. 

b.  The  posterior  sucker  is  circular,  and  larger  than  the 

anterior  one.     It  is  separated  from  the  body  by  a 
slight  constriction  and  is  imperforate. 
r>.  External  openings. 

a.   The  month  is  a  funnel-like  depression  in  the  anterior 
sucker,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  three  jawi 
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b.  The  anus  is  a  very  small  aperture  on  the  dorsal 

surface  in,  or  just  in  front  of,  the  constriction 
separating  the  posterior  sucker  from  the  body. 

c.  The  genital  aperture*.    The  leech  ie  hermaphrodite  : 

the  male  and  female  apertures  are  separate,  and 
are  both  on  the  ventral  surface  in  the  median  line. 

i.  The  male  aperture  is  a  small  hole  with  tumid 
lips  at  the  hinder  border  of  the  twenty-fourth 
annulus,  i.e.  in  the  second  annulus  of  the 
sixth  somite.  From  it  the  muscular  penis  is 
often  seen  protruding. 

ii.  The  female  aperture  is  leas  conspicuous  than 
the  male,  and  is  placed  one  somite  further 
back,  i.e.  at  the  hinder  border  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  annulus,  the  second  annulus  of  the 
seventh  somite. 

d.  The  apertuna  of  the  nephridia,  or  excretory  organs, 

are  minute  paired  openings  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  body    in  the  hindmost  annulus  of  each 
somite  from  the  second    to   the  eighteenth  in- 
clusive. 
Hold  the  leech  in  your  hand  with  the  ventral  surface  up- 
ward.   Dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  then  gently  squeeze  it  : 
minute  drops  of  fluid  will  exude  from  the  nephridial  apertures, 
which  are  thus  rendered  clearly  visible. 


n.    DISSECTION  OF  THE  LEECH. 

Stretch  the  leech  slightly  with  the  fingers  and  fix  it  under 
water  with  the  dorsal  surface  upward,  putting  the  pins 
through  the  sides  of  the  suckers  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
nerve-ganglia. 

Make  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin,  a  little  to 
one  side  of  the  middle  line,  taking  care  not  to  damage  the 
alimentary  canal,  which  lies  close  beneath  the  skin.  Carefully 
dissect  off  the  integument  from  the  alimentary  canal  along  the 
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ii-imii-  inujUi  iif  tin-,  uiiiiiuti,  and  pin  out  the  flaps  right 
left.  Wash  thoroughly  under  the  tap.  Note  at  once 
'dorsal  blood-sinus,  which  rruis  along  the  clonal  wall  of 
aUmmtarf/  canal. 

A.  The  Digestive  System. 

The    alimentary   canal   of  the  leech  runs  straight 
month  to  anus.     Along  the  greater  part  of  its  length  it 
Vide  tube,  whose  capacity  is  much  increased  by  paired  lai 
diverticula,  and  is  further  capable  of  great  distension. 

A  lo-i'li  can  draw  as  much  as  three  times  its  own  wi 
of  blood,  a  great  port  of  which  is  often  spontaneously 
charged.    The  digestion  of  a  full  meal  may  take  as  long  t 
nine  months  in  an  adult  animal. 

Clean  tlw  dorsal  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal  along 
Us  whole  li-ti-jti'i.  taking  eare  not  I"  damage  the  supra- 
tcsophaaeal  ganglia,  if  the  canal  is  empty,  its  walls  are  white 
and  iY.ndi.li/  di:d inga inked ;  if  full,  it  appears  red  from  the 
contained  blood,  and  is  less  easy  to  dissect.  Wash  frequently 
under  the  tap  during  the  dissection. 

1.  The  mouth  is  a  conical  depression  in  the  anterior  sticker, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  jaws.  These  are  three 
laterally  compressed  muscular  cushions  arranged 
radially,  one  being  dorsal  and  anterior,  and  the  other 
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Fia.  21 — Hirudo  medicinalU.     A  di«Krnmmiitie  figure  of  the  renal,  ner- 
voU5,anii  reproductive  systems.    The  Animal  has  heen  opened  alonR 
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two  ventro- lateral :  each  cushion  is  covered  by  a  tl 
chitinoua  cuticle,  which  is  thickened  along  the  free 
edge  of  the  jaw,  and  notched  into  the  sharp  teeth 
by  which  the  bite  of  the  leech  is  produced.  The 
month  leads,  by  a  very  small  aperture,  into  the 
pharynx. 

Snip  away  the  margin  of  the  anterior  tucker  so  as  tc 
expose  the  jaws.  Examine  them  from  the  ventral  surface 
■with  a  pocket  lens  :  remove  one  of  them  and  examine  it  with 
a  law  power  of  the  microscope  to  sec  the  teeth. 

2.  The  pharynx  ia  an  oval  sac  with  very  muscular  walls. 
It  is  connected  with  the  body-wall  by  strong  radial 
muscles,  which  give  it  a  villous  appearance,  and  by 
their  contraction  dilate   its  cavity  and  produce  a 
sucking  action. 
8.  The  salivary  glands  are  very  large  granular  pyriform 
cells    surrounding    the   pharynx.      Each  cell  is   a 
gland  in  itself,  and  is  produced  into  a  long  stalk  or 
ductule  opening  on  one  of  the  jaws.     The  secretion 
has   the    power   of  preventing   coagulation    of   the 
blood,   and  so  very   greatly  facilitates  the   act    of 
sucking. 
Remove  part  of  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  ami  tense  it  on  a 
y.tiii,-  in  salt  solution.     The  large  pijrifortn  glana 

■  -Inctnlcs,  trill  easily  be  seen  with  a  tow  power. 

4.  The  oesophagus  ia  a  short  narrow  tube  leading  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  crop. 

6.  The  crop  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  alimentary 
tract.  It  is  a  straight  thin-walled  tube  lying  in  the 
somites  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth,  and  giving 
off  eleven  pairs  of  lateral  diverticula  corresponding 
to  these  somites. 

Of  these  diverticula  the  anterior  two  or  three 
pairs  are  small ;  the  remainder  increase  gradually  in 
size  from  before  backwards ;  and  the  hindmost  pair 
are  much  larger  than  any  of  the  others,  extending 
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backwards  through  several  somites,  and  lying  along- 
side the  intestine. 

The  crop  and  its  diverticula  have  their  walls 
thrown  into  very  numerous   folds,  projecting  in- 
ternally. 
Slit  lip  the  crop  along  the  mid-dorsal  line,  wash  out  its 
content!  thoroughly,  and  pass  a  seeker  into  Oie  several  diver- 
ticula of  one  side,  slitting  them  open  along  their  whole  length. 

6.  The  stomach  is  a  small  spherical  slightly  bilobed  dilata- 

tion immediately  behind  the  crop,  lying  between  the 
basal  portions  of  the  backwardly  directed  last  pair  of 
diverticula,  and  opening  behind  into  the  intestine. 

7.  The  intestine  is  a  narrow  straight  tube  running  from  the 

stomach  to  the  anus.  Its  inner  wall  projects  as  a 
spiral  fold  into  the  cavity. 

Slit  open  the  intestine  with  scissors  aloiuj  the  mid-dorsal 
line ;  wash  it  thoroughly,  and  note  the  spiral  folding  of  its 
wall. 

B.  The  Coslom  and  the  Blood-vessels. 

In  the  leech  there  is  no  obvious  body-cavity,  the  space 
between  the  integument  and  the  alimentary  canal  being  filled 
up  by  muscle,  connective  tissue,  and  other  structures. 

A  complicated  system  of  tubular  channels  runs  through  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  is  filled  with  a  red  fluid,  the  blood, 
which  contains  numerous  colourless  corpuscles.  The  principal 
channels  are  of  two  kinds,  some  having  muscular,  others 
non-muscular  walls.  The  former  are  regarded  as  the  true 
blood-vessels,  and  the  latter,  which  may  be  termed  sinuses, 
as  parts  of  the  body-cavity  or  ccelom,  which  is  in  some  kinds 
of  leeches  more  extensive,  but  is  in  Hirudo  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem of  canals  which  have  acquired  communications  with  the 
blood-vessels. 

The  arrangement  and  relations  of  these  vessels  and  sinuses 
are  best  determined  by  the  microscopical  examination  of 
sections,  and  will  be  described  biter  on  :  the  broad  features, 
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most  of  which  can  he  made  out  without  difficulty  by  dissec- 
tion, are  as  follows: 


isee- 


1.  The  Sinuses,  or  parts  of  the  cnelom. 

a.  The  dorsal   sinua    its  a  longitudinal    tube  running 

along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  communicates  posteriorly 
with  the  ventral  sinus  by  fine  vessels  which  pass 
between  the  intestine  and  the  terminal  diverticula 
of  the  crop.     It  has  already  been  seen  (p.  42). 

Dissect  nwaij  the  alimcuUirij  tract  eompfafejy,  from  the 
asoplunjns  backwards,  hiking  great  care  not  to  damage  the 
underlying  organ*-    The  further  dusection  i»  gr> 

tated  by  putting   the   leech  into  ulrowj   spirit  fur   ten  minutes 
or  so. 

b.  The  ventral  sinus  is  a  median  tube  running  along 

the  body  beneath  the  alimentary  canal.  Within 
it  the  ventral  nerve-chain  lies.  It  i 
cates  with  a  series  of  pei  i-nephrostomial  s 
lying  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  testes  ;  and 
also  with  the  capillary  system  on  the  walls  of  the 
erop. 

■2.  The  Blood-vessels. 

a.  The  lateral  blood-vessels  are  a  pair  of  longitudinal 
vessels  running  in  a  sinuous  course  along  the 
sides  of  the  body.  They  are  connected  together 
by  transverse  vessols  which  pass  across  beneath 
the  ventral  sinus.  They  send  branches  to  the 
intestine,  the  nephridia,  and  the  reproductive 
organs. 
fa.  The  cutaneous  plexuses  are  very  abundant,  and 
connect  the  sinuses  and  blood-vessels  in  various 
places,  putting  them  in  free  communication  with 
one  another.  Their  microscopical  characters  will 
be  described  later  on. 
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C.  The  Excretory  System. 

The  excretory  organs  of  the  leech  consist  of  a  series  of 
seventeen  pairs  of  nephridia  or  segmental  organ*,  lying  in 
the  somites  from  the  second  to  the  eighteenth  inclusive.  They 
lie  at  the  sides  of  and  below  the  alimentary  canal,  and  open 
to  the  exterior  by  paired  apertures  on  the  ventral  surface. 
1.  Structure  of  a  nephridium  (figs.  21  and  22). 

Each  nephridium  is  a  cellular  rod,  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends,  and  bent  on  itself  so  as 
to  form  a  loop,  the  two  limhs  of  which  are  anterior 
and  posterior  respectively.  The  looped  portion  lies 
at  the  side  of  the  alimentary  canal,  extending  up 
into  the  dorsal  part  of  the  body :  the  ends  lie  in  the 
ventral  region,  that  of  the  anterior  limb  being  in 
most  cases  prolonged  inwards  almost  to  the  median 
plane,  and  that  of  the  posterior  limb  being  rolled  up 
on  itself.  From  the  anterior  limb  a  duct  runs  back 
to  a  vesicle  with  muscular  walls,  which  opens  to  the 
exterior  on  the  ventral  surface  of  tho  body. 

The  cellular  rod  is  traversed  by  a  complicated 
system  of  ducts,  which  perforate  the  individual  cells, 
and  receive  minute  ductules  ramifying  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cells. 

The  whole  nephridium  is  invested  by  a  pigmented 
connective- tissue  capsule,  and  receives  a  very  abun- 
dant supply  of  blood  from  brunches  of  the  lateral 
vessels,  the  efferent  stream  passing  inwards  through 
,  the  peri-nephrostomial  sinus  to  the  ventral  sinus. 

Dissect  carefully  one  of  the  nephridia  about  the.  middle  of 
tke  body,  noting  its  several  parts,  and  their  relations  to  one 
another  and  to  other  organs. 

Remove  another  nephridium  from  the,  body,  ami  dissect  it 
on  a  slide  in  a  drop  of  water :  examine  it  with  low  and  high 
•powers  of  tho  microscope. 

Snip  off  with  fine  scissors  tke  dorsal  half  of  one  of  tile 
testes,  with  the  testis-lobe  of  the  nephridium :  mount  it  on  a 
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:Jhi,-.  1,1  a  drop  of  wit'-r,  ii mi  cxiimiiir  u-ith  low   and    ln'i/h 
powers. 

The  entire  nephridium  consists  of  the  following 
parts. 

a.  The  testis-lobe  forms  the  ventral  half  of  tbe  anterior 

limb  of  the  loop.  It  is  a  cylindrical  rod,  the 
inner  end  of  which  lies  in  the  peri-nephrostomial 
sinus  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  testis,  This 
end  is  slightly  enlarged,  and  has  a  cauliflower- 
like  appearance,  the  cells  covering  it  being  spongy 
and  ciliated,  anil  often  depraved  at  their  ends. 

This  inner  end  of  the  testis-lobe  probably 
corresponds  to  the  funnel-like  opening  of  tho 
nephridiura  into  tho  body-cavity  in  tbe  earth- 
worm (p.  68). 

b.  The  main  lobe  is  tho  thickest  part  of  the  rod :  it  is 

continuous  with  the  outer  end  of  the  testis-lobe, 
and  forms  the  anterior  limb,  the  bend,  and  half 
of  the  posterior  limb  of  tbe  loop. 
C.  The  apical  lobe  is  separated  by  a  slight  constriction 
from  the  posterior  limb  of  the  main  lobe.  It  runs 
downwards  and  inwards,  diminishing  slightly  in 
thickness,  and  ends  in  a  coiled-up  extremity,  the 
apex  of  which  is  closely  attached  to  the  junction 
of  tbe  testis-lobe  and  the  main  lobe. 

d.  The  vesicle-duct  is    a  short    narrow    tube   arising 

from  the  anterior  liinb  of  tho  main  lobe  at  its 
junction  with  the  testis-lobe,  and  running  back- 
wards beneath  the  apical  lobe  to  the  vesicle. 

e.  The    vesicle   is    a    somewhat    flattened   sac   with 

muscular  walls :  it  lies  behind  tbe  rest  of  the 
nepliridium,  and  opens  to  the  exterior  by  a  short 
duct,  the  opening  being  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  body  and  in  the  hindmost  annnlns  of  the 
somite  in  which  the  nephridi-n  In  ■-. 

•1.  Microscopic  structure  of  a  nepliridium  (fig.  22). 

mm  a  freshly  killed  specimen; 
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place  it  on  a  slide  in  a  drop  of  0*75  per  cent,  salt  solution, 
and  spread  it  out  with  needles  so  as  to  show  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  its  several  parti. 

Remove  another  nephridiiwi  in  tlte  same  way.  and  tease  it 
slightly. 

Cover  the  specimens  and  examine  with  low  and  high 
powers. 

a.  The  teatis-lobe  consists  of  a  spongy  mass  of  cells, 

traversed  irregularly  by  ductules. 

b.  The  main  lobe   consists   of  large   granular  cells, 

traversed  by  a  very  complicated  system  of  fine 
branching  ductules  which  pass  across  from  cell 
to  cell,  aiid  are  lined  by  a  cuticular  layer. 

c.  The  apical  lobe  consists  of  cells  traversed  by  much 

larger  ductules,  most  of  the  cells  being  merely 
hollow  cylinders  placed  end  to  end  to  form  tubts. 

d.  The  main  duct  of  the  gland  is  also  formed  of  cylin- 

drical cells  placed  end  to  end,  the  passage  being 
intracellular.  It  commences  at  the  apex  of  the 
apical  lobe,  passes  back  along  this  lobe  and  along 
the  posterior  and  anterior  limbs  of  the  main 
lobe,  enters  the  apical  lobe  again,  and  goes  right 
round  the  loop  a  second  time,  and  then  passes 
as  the  vesicle-duct  to  the  vesicle. 

e.  Tin:  vesicle,  which  is  extremely  dilatable,  possesses 

a  muscular  coat,  and  is  lined  by  a  ciliated  epithe- 
lium, as  is  also  the  short  passage  leading  from  it 
to  the  exterior. 

f.  The  blood-vesseli  form  a  very  fine  capillary  plexus 

lying  between  the  individual  cells  of  the  nephri- 
dimn. 

S.  Special  characters  of  the  nephridia. 

a.  The  nephridia  in  the  second  to  the  seventh  somites, 
in  which  there  are  no  testes,  have  the  tostis-lobe 
short  or  absent,  and  devoid  of  the  cauliflower- 
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like  end.  These  anterior  nephridia  are  smaller 
than  the  succeeding  ones. 

b.  From  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  somites,  i.e.  those 

in  which  tin-  testes  bis  situated,  the  nephridia 
have  the  characters  detailed  above. 

c.  The  two  hindmost  pairs  of  nephridia,  in  the  seven- 

teenth and  eighteenth  somites  respectively,  have 
well -developed  testis-lobes,  with  cauliflower  heads 
lying  in  peri-nephrostomial  sinuses. 

D.  The  Eeprodnctive  System. 

Leeches  are  hermaphrodite,  hut  do  not  impregnate  their 


1.  The  male  organs, 

a.  The  testes  are  nine  pairs  of  spherical  sues  lying 
in  the  somites  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth 
inclusive.  They  are  situated  in  the  ventral  region 
of  the  body  at  the  sides  of  the  ventral  sinus. 
Each  pair  lies  mainly  in  the  second,  hut  partly 
in  the  first  annulus  of  the  somite  in  which  it 
occurs. 

The  segmental  repetition  of  the  testes  is  note- 
worthy. Sometimes  a  tenth  and  even  an  eleventh: 
pail  of  testes  may  be  present,  and  occasionally 
the  numbers  are  unequal  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body, 

L'cmove  one  of  the  tittei,  >>"fl  teat*  itonatlidc  m  salt 

solution.    Coco-,  mill  examine  with  low  and  higk  power*. 

Spermatozoa   in    various    stages  of   develop 
incut  will  be  seen. 

b.  The   vasa  efferentia  are  a  series  of  abort  sinuous 

ducts  which  run   outwards  from  the  testes,  and 
open  into  the  vasa  ileferentia. 

c.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  a  pair  of  longitudinal  tubes 

which  run  forwards  in  a  sinuous  course  along 
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the  rente*!  body-wall,  ahottl  midwai  I 

(iml  tin-  vesii'.les  of  tin-  [i.'[jIiii.Ii.i 

In  front  .it' tin-  first  paiz  i>[  testes  they  continue 
their  course  i In l>u l.' J«  !!»■  seventh  somite,  and  ia 
-.ill  enter  tin-  epididyma  . 

d.  The  epididymea  an  a  pair  of  convoluted  tubular 

bo.li.fl  with  thick  white  walls,  lying  i" 

somite.    They  secrete  a  substance  by  which  the 

■H|icvtii:iti>  ..|  into  sperrnophoreH. 

Frciin  the  inner  siik-  of  each  ^  short  duel  leads: 
to  tliv  hii  si'  of  the  penis,  tin-  <hict  of  the  righl  aide 
pasain;.'  under  tin'  nera  ■ohain. 

e.  The  penis  is  a  pyriform  bod]  lying  En  the  >i\iii 

somite,     h  is  wide  at  Its  baae.narrowand  tabular 

i,i   M-:  di  iteJ   [niit.  iiml  run  l>i:  |u  ol  i  u-i.-il  BOBH  'I 

tanoe  t in-.nii_:i»  the  mala  genital  apertnze  in  the 

second  annul  us  of  this  BOmitOi 

.  Thy  female  organs  ii<  entirely  Ln  the  seventh  somite, 

a.  The  ovaries  are  b  pair  of  tniouta  B 

enclosed  in  -niiill  spherical  sacs,  lyl 
the  ii iiil -ventral  line. 

b.  The    Oviducts    lire    n   jiiiir    uf    sleinhr    Lulu*    leading 

from  the  8B0B  of  the  iivuries,  «)inli   m 

■  convoluted    dnet    surrounded    by  ani- 

cellular-gland  cells,  and  ope g  Into  the  vagina. 

1 1  e    right    oviduct    paaaee    nsdat    the    net 
chain. 

e.  The  vagina  i;i  a  thick-walled  tube,  opening  to  the 
exterior  at  the  female  genital  pore  in  the  second 
aiinnlus  of  the  seventh  somite. 
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uf  a  pail  of  supi'u -oesophageal 

nerve  collar,  and  .i  double  gangljated  oori  « 

tending  the  whole  length  of  the  rentraJ  body-wall     From  (he 

ganglia  nerves  run  outwards  tc  i  of  the  body. 
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1,  The  supra- (esophageal  ganglia  are    il  pair  c 

apposed  bodies  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  pharynx,  immediately  behind  the  jaws. 
They  supply  the  jaw§,  the  eyes,  and  other  parts  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 

2.  The  nerve-collar  is  very  small,  and  closely  surrounds 

the  anterior  end  of  the  pharynx. 
8.  The  ventral  nerve-chain  lies  in  the  ventral  sinus,  which 
must  be  slit  open  to  expose  it.  It  consists  of  two 
halves  very  closely  apposed  in  the  median  plane. 
There  are  twenty-three  pairs  of  ganglia,  lying  in 
the  first  aimuli  of  their  respective  somites.  The 
successive  purs  nf  jj;mgli;i.  ii.ee  much  closer  together 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  body  than  they  are  along  the 
middle  portion  of  its  length. 

The  first  pair,  or  sub-tesophageal  ganglia,  arc 
much  the  largest,  and  give  oil'  five  pairs  of  nerves. 

The  last,  or  twenty-third  pair,  are  also  large,  and 
give  several  branches  to  the  posterior  sucker. 

From  each  of  the  other  pairs  of  ganglia  two  pairs 
of  nerves  are  given  off,  supplying  the  corresponding 
somite. 

.  Sense  Organs. 
1.  Eyes.  The  leech  has  ten  eyes,  seen  as  minute  blink  dots, 
arranged  round  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  anterior 
of  a  pigmented  cup,  filled 
with  rod-like,  bodies,  and  receiving  a  nerve  at  its 
base.  The  eyea  differ  very  little  from  smaller  cup- 
like tactile  hodies  Found  distributed  over  the  anterior 
pari  of  the  body.  Their  structure  can  only  be  nude 
out  by  examination  of  microscopical 


111.     EXAMINATln',  -.]-.    SECTIONS, 

Many  points  in   the  anntamy  of  the  leech  can  only  1 
determined   by  examination  of  microscopical   preparatkofi, 
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and  for  this  purpose  transverse  sections  of  the  body  are  the 
moat  instructive.  Of  these  half  a  dozen  or  more  should  be 
examined,  as  the  appearances  will  necessarily  differ  according 
to  the  particular  organs  and  parts  through  which  the  section 
happens  to  pass. 

The  following  description  is  a  general  one,  and  will  apply 
to  any  section  through  the*  middle  half  of  the  body. 

A.  Shape. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  body  of  a  leech  is  oval  in  out- 
line, the  transverse  diameter  being  the  greater,  and  the  ventral 
surface  being  flatter  than  the  dorsal. 

B.  The  Integument. 

1.  The  cuticle.     The  most  superficial  layer  is  a  thin  struc- 

tureless elastic  cuticle,  which  is  secreted  by  the  under- 
lying epidermis,  and  is  shed  and  renewed  at  frequent 
intervals  during  life. 

2.  The  epidermis  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar 

nucleated  cells,  wider  at  their  outer  than  at  their 
inner  ends. 
a.  The  epidermal  glands.  Certain  of  the  epidermal 
cells  are  modified  to  form  unicellular  glands. 
These  may  remain  in  the  epidermal  layer  as 
mucous  glands,  or  they  may  sink  down  into  the 
muscular  layers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salivary 
glands,  and  of  the  clitellar  glands  of  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  somites,  which  latter  secrete  the 
cocoon  in  which  the  egps  are  laid. 

In  all  cases  each  cell  is  a  complete  gland  in 

itself,  and  preserves  its  communication  with  the 

surface  by  means  of  a  long  slender  ductule. 

8.  The  dermis  is  a  layer  of  some  thickness  lying  between 

the  epidermis  and  the  muscular  coats.    It  consists  of 

a  jelly-like   matrix   containing  numerous  branched 

corpuscles.      It   is    traversed    by   pigmented  fibres, 

which  branch  and  anastomose  very  freely,  and  pene- 
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trate  between  the  epidermal  cells  :  to  these  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  due.  There  are  also  in  the  dermis 
irregularly  arranged  muscle-fibres,  chiefly  transverse 
in  direction,  and  a  very  abundant  capillary  plexus, 
the  branches  of  which  penetrate  between  the  inner 
ends  of  the  epidermal  cells.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
cutaneous  capillary  system  that  respiration  is  effected. 

G.    The  Muscles. 

The  muscles  t  of  the  leech  consist  of  long  fusiform  cells 
arranged  either  singly  or  in  bundles.  Each  muscle-cell  con- 
sists of  an  outer  cortical  layer  which  is  striated  longitudinally, 
and  a  central  medullary  portion  composed  of  granular  pro- 
toplasm and  containing  the  nucleus.  The  cortical  layer  is 
sharply  marked  off  from  the  medullary  portion,  so  that  in  a 
transverse  section  of  a  muscle-cell  it  appears  as  a  ring,  radially 
striated,  and  surrounding  a  central  finely  granular  mass. 

1.  The  outer  or  circular  layer  of  muscles  consists  of  fibres 

which  encircle  the  body  transversely.  The  layer 
itself  is  not  much  thicker  than  the  epidermis,  but 
the  transverse  muscles  of  the  dermis  should,  per- 
haps, be  grouped  with  it. 

2.  The  middle  or  oblique  layer  of  muscles  is  more  deeply 

placed,  and  is  separated  from  the  circular  layer  by  a 
stratum  of  connective  tissue.  The  fibres  run  obliquely 
round  the  body. 


Fio.  22. — Hirndo  medicinalis.  A  diagrammatic  transverse  section 
through  the  middle  of  the  body.  On  the  left  side  of  the  figure  the 
whole  of  a  nephridium  is  drawn,  in  order  to  show  its  relations  :  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  section  is  towards  the  spectator,  and  the 
two  limbs  of  the  main  lobe  of  the  nephridium  are  slightly  displaced, 
being  represented  as  inner  and  outer,  instead  of  anterior  and  pos- 
terior respectively,    (a.  m.  m.) 

A,  crop.  AXi,  apical  lobe  of  nephridium.  AM,  interior  limb  of  main 
lobe  of  nephridium.  B,  ri«ht  diverticulum  of  crop.  C,  left  diverticulum  of 
crop.  CU,  cuticle.  D,  epidermis.  DS,  dorsal  »*inua.  E,  layer  of  circular 
and  oblique  muscles.  F,  longitudinal  muscle-layer.  Q-,  cauliflower  head  of 
nephridium.  I,  vesicle  of  nephridium.  K,  external  ai»erture  of  nephridiuni. 
IiV,  lateral  vessel.  N\  nerve-cord.  O,  testis  with  developing  spermatozoa. 
P,  vaa  deferens.  PM, .posterior  limb  of  main  lobe  of  nephridium.  PS,  peri- 
nephrostoraial  sinus.  R,  section  of  nephridium.  8,  intracellular  ductules  of 
nephridium.  TXj,  testis-lobe  of  nephridium.  VS,  ventral  sinus.  X,  botry- 
oidal  tissue.    Y,  dorse-ventral  muscles. 
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8.  The  inner  or  longitudinal  layer  of  muscles  lies  im- 
mediately within  the  oblique  layer,  and  is  by  far  the 
thickest  of  the  three  layers. 

The  fibres  rim  longitudinally,  and  are  therefore 
seen  in  transverse  section.  They  are  arranged  in 
bundles,  and  have  a  very  characteristic  appearance, 
looking,  for  the  reason  noticed  above,  like  rings  of 
various  sizes  packed  together  in  groups,  and  usually 
more  or  less  polygonal  from  mutual  pressure.  Each 
ring  is  really  a  transverse,  section  oS  a  single  runscle- 
cell. 

4.  The  dor ao -ventral  muscles  are  bundles  of  muscle-fibres 
crossing  the  body  more  or  less  obliquely  from  the 
dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface.  They  pass  between 
the  bundles  of  longitudinal  muscles  and  through  the 
oblique  and  circular  layers,  their  ends  spreading  out 
just  beneath  the  epidermis. 

D.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

A  section  across  the  middle  portion  of  the  hody  will  cut  the 
crop,  v(  which  thr  median  portion  and  the  lateral  diverticula 
will  in  most  sections  appear  separate  from  each  other. 

The  iviills  consist  of  an  outer  connective-tissue  layer  with 
B  Fi  w  inn-,  uliu-  fibres,  and  an  inner  lining  formed  ol"  a  single 
layer  of  short  columnar  epithelial  cells.  The  folds  into  which 
the  inner  surface  is  thrown  involve  the  connective-tissue  layer 
as  well  as  the  epithelium. 

E.  The  Blood-vessels  and  Sinuses. 

These  two  systems,  corresponding  to  the  vascular  and 
ccelomic  systems  of  higher  animals,  are  in  free  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  They  are  readily  recognised  in  auctions, 
owing  to  the  deeplv  staining  clotted  blood  with  which  they  are 
filled. 

1.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  sinuses  lie  in  the  median  plane, 
above  and  below  the  crop  respectively.    They  have 
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this  non- muscular  walla,  and  the  ventral  one  encloses 

the  nerve-chain. 
2.  The   peri-nephrostomial  sinuses  are  easily  recognised 

in  sections  which  pass  through  the  testes,  on  the  dorsal 

surfaces  of  which  they  lie. 
8.  The  lateral  vessels  are  large  and  have  distinct  muscular 

walls. 

4.  The  capillaries  are  very  thin-walled  tubes,  the  distribu- 

tion of  which  can  easily  be  followed  owing  to  the 
contained  blood.  The  intercellular  plexuses  of  the 
epidermis  and  of  the  nephridia  should  be  specially 
noticed. 

The  capillaries  are  directly  continuous  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  with  brown  pigmented  fibres, 
similar  to  those  of  the  dermis  already  described. 

5.  The  botryoidal  tissue  consists  of  a  network  of  vessels, 

the  channels  of  which  are  irregular  in  width  and  the 
walls  formed  of  large  granular  pigmented  cells 
which  project  as  irregular  rounded  swellings. 

These  curiously  swollen  vessels  occur  in  great 
abundance  around  the  crop,  immediately  within  the 
longitudinal  muscle-layer.  They  are  in  free  com- 
munication with  the  ordinary  blood -capillaries. 

F.  The  Excretory  Organs. 

The  nephridia  have  already  been  fully  described.  The 
details  of  their  structure,  and  more  especially  the  intracellular 
network  of  ductules,  and  the  intercellular  capillary  plexuses, 
can  be  readily  made  out  in  transverse  sections,  and  should 
be  carefully  studied.  The  structural  differences  in  various 
parts  of  the  organ  should  be  noted,  and  particularly  the 
head  of  the  testis- lobe,  which  lies  in  the  peri-nephrostomial 


Q.  The  Reproductive  Organs. 
1.  The  testes  are  seen,   if  the  section  happens  to  pass 
through  them,  as  spherical  sacs  lying  at  the  sides  of 
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the  ventral  sinus,  and  containing  groups  of  sperma- 
tozoa in  various  stages  of  development. 
2.  The  vasa  deferentia  lie  to  the  outer  sides  of  the  testes : 
each  is  a  thick-walled  tube,  with  a  small  central 
lumen. 

H.  The  Nervous  System. 

The  nerve-chain  lies  in  the  ventral  sinus,  and  is  readily 
recognised.  Its  double  character  is  very  obvious  in  transverse 
section,  and  if  the  section  passes  through  a  ganglion  the  large 
pyriform  nerve-cells  can  be  well  seen.  Between  and  below 
the  two  halves  of  the  ventral  chain  lies  a  slender  longitudinal 
nerve,  the  intermediary  nerve. 


THE   EARTHWORM.    Lumbricus  lierculeus. 

The  earthworm  lives  in  barrows  in  moist  earth,  through 
which  it  makes  its  way  by  alternate  elongation  and  contrac- 
tion of  its  body,  aided  by  small  stiff  setie  projecting  from  its 
surface. 

It  is  a  pinkish  worm  about  six  inches  long,  cylindrical  in 
front,  flattened  posteriorly.  Its  food  consists  of  organic 
matter  derived  chiefly  from  the  soil,  which  it  swallows  in 
enormous  quantities.  The  worm  is  hermaphrodite,  and  lays 
its  eggs  in  a  chitinous  cocoon,  which  also  contains  packets  of 
spermatozoa  and  an  albuminous  fluid. 

The  body  is  marked  by  transverse  grooves  dividing  it  into 
annuli,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
external  annulation  corresponds  with  an  internal  segmentation, 
the  body-cavity  being  divided  into  chambers  by  transverse 
septa,  which  are  placed  opposite  the  external  grooves.  Nearly 
all  the  organs  exhibit  a  corresponding  segmental  arrangement, 
there  being  one  pair  of  nephridia  and  one  nerve-ganglion 
in  each  segment  or  somite  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
animal's  length,  the  blood-vessels,  muscles,  and  sets;  being 
also  disposed  segmentally. 

Two  closely  allied  genera  of  earthworms,  Lumbricus  and 
Allolobopkora,  occur  commonly  in  this  country,  each  repre- 
sented by  several  species. 

The  several  species  differ  from  one  another  in  the  position 
and  arrangement  of  certain  of  the  reproductive  organs,  and 
in  other  minor  points.  The  following  description,  taken  from 
Lumbricus  kcrculeus,  the  largest  of  the  commoner  species, 
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will  however  apply  with  but  Blight  alterations  to  any  of  the 
others. 

The  worm  is  most  conveniently  killed  by  dropping  it  into 
spirit  for  a  few  minutes  before  dissection. 


1.     EXTEKKAL   CHARACTERS. 

1.  Form.  The  body  is  cylindrical  along  the  greater  part  of 
its  length,  flattened  in  its  hinder  part.  It  is  pointed  in 
front,  blunt  behind,  and  is  thickest  about  one-third 
of  its  length  from  the  anterior  end. 

•2.  Colour.  The  earthworm  is  of  a  palo  pinkish  or  yellowish 
colour,  replaced  in  front  by  a  dark  purplish  brown, 
which  extends  a  considerable  distance  backwards  as 
a  mid-dorsal  atripe.  The  hinder  end  is  also  tinged 
with  brown.  The  dorsal  blood-vessel  can  be  seen 
through  the  integument,  appearing  as  a  dark-coloured 
wavy  line  along  the  dorsal  surface. 

!!.  The  aniiuli,  into  which  the  body  is  divided  externally  by 
transverse  grooves,  are  larger  and  more  obvious  in 
front  than  behind.  Each  annulus  corresponds  to  a 
segment,  and  is  subdivided  by  smaller  grooves,  the 
number  of  which  varies  iu  different  regions  of  the 
body,  and  also  on  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces. 

i.  The  prostomiura,  or  cephalic  lobe,  is  the  rounded  lobe 
forming  the  extreme  anterior  end  of  the  worm.  In 
Lumbrku*  it  extends  backwards  on  the  dorsal  surface 
bo  as  to  completely  intersect  the  Stat  annulus  and 
meet  the  second.  In  AUolohophon  it  extends  about 
halfway  through  the  first  annulus. 

5.  The  clitellum.  or  cingulum,  is  the  thickened  integument 
of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thirty-second 
and  five  I ■  i] ]r.w  j < I-  st^iiiriits.  hut  varies  slightly  both 
in  position  and  extent  in  different  specimens  and  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  In  other  species  of  earth- 
uiiiiii  it  oeaupiea  othsx  sagi 
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6.  The  cuticle  is  a  delicate  chitinous  membrane  investing 

the  whole  body  of  the  worm.  It  may  usually  be 
detected  by  its  iridescence,  and  can  be  readily  stripped 
off  a  worm  which  has  been  killed  by  chloroform,  or 
one  which  has  been  macerated  a  few  hours  in  water. 
Examined  microscopically  it  shows  a  series  of 
oblique  lines,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  minute  highly  refractive  thickenings  at  many  of 
the  points  where  the  lines  intersect. 

7.  The  Bet®  are  short  chitinous  spines  implanted  in  the 

body-wall,  and  arranged  in  two  double  rows  along 
each  side  of  the  body,  each  segment,  except  the  first 
and  last,  bearing  four  pairs.  They  may  be  felt  on 
drawing  the  worm  through  the  fingers  from  head  to 
tail.  The  seta)  are  to  be  regarded  as  special  localised 
thickenings  of  the  cuticle. 

The  seta  are  easily  isolated  by  boiliny  a  bit  of  a  worm  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  :  they  should  then  be  waslted  ami 
mounted  in  glycerine,  or  dried  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Each  seta  is  sigmoidally  curved  :  it  is  thickest  at 
its  middle,  and  tapers  towards  each  end. 

8.  External  apertures. 

a.  The  mouth  is  a  small  crescentic  aperture  on  the 

ventral  surface  of  the  first  segment.     It  is  over- 
hung by  the  prostomium. 

b.  The  anus  is  an  oval  aperture  at  the  hinder  end  of 

the  body. 

tf  The  genital  apertures  are  four  pairs. 

z/i.  The  apertures  of  the  vasa  deferentia  are  situated 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fifteenth  segment, 
one  on  each  side,  slightly  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  inner  double  row  of  setie.  They  arc  trans- 
verse slits,  with  tumid  lips, 
ii.  The  apertures  of  the  oviducts  are  similarly 
situated  in  the  fourteenth  segment.     Thev  are 
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small  pores  not  seen  so  easily  as  the  male 
apertures,  their  lips  not  being  tumid, 
iii.  The  apertures  of  the  sperinathecEeoi  receptacula 
seminis,  of  which  there  are  two  pairs,  are 
isiiii.iuil  in  the  grooves  between  the  segments 
and  in  the  line  of  the  outer  row  ot  seta?,  the 
first  pair  between  segments  ix.  and  x.,  the 
posterior  pair  between  segments  x.  and  xi. 

d.  The  excretory  apertures  arc  boat  Been  in  a  specimen 
which  has  been  hardened  in  spirit,  and  dried  with 
a  cloth  immediately  before  examination.  Each 
segment,  except  the  first  three  and  the  last,  has 
one  on  each  side,  either  on  the  ventral  surface  a 
little  in  front  of  the  outer  seta  of  the  inner  double 

row,  or,  iii  some  segments,  high  up  on  the  side 

of  the  animal. 

To  $et  these  apertures,  strip  off  the  article  from  the 

(interim  pari  of  tin-  worm,  and  examine  the  worm  with  a 

pocket   lens,  squeezing   it   slightly  so  as   to   cause  fluid   to 

n  the  apertures, 

e.  The  dorsal  pores,  though  small,  are  often  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  They  open  mid-dorsally  in  the 
grooves  between  the  segments,  and  place  the 
cifclom  in  communication  with  the  exterior. 

The  first  one  is  between  segments  s.  and  xi. 
and  opens  into  segment  xj.  Behind  this  point 
they  occur  regularly  in  every  intersegmental 
groom 


II.     DISSECTION    OL"    THE    X.UlTflWOKM. 

Extent!  the  animnl  under  tenter  with  the  dorsal  surface 
Upwards,  fixing  it  down  hy  two  ]>ins  throutjh-  tit,- 
fourth  segment  and  two  near  the  hinder  end.  Out  through 
the  body 'icaU  from  end  to  cud,  close  to  the  mid-dorsal  One, 
Qenttjf  raise  the  flaps  -with  the  forceps,  ami  note  the  trans- 
terse  lepta  dividintj  the.  hody-carih/  iiitoseamt-nts.     Carefully 
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cut  through  these  septa  close  to  the  body-wall,  and  pin  out  the 
flaps  right  and  left  with  fine  pins.  If  the  worm  his  been 
freshly  killed,  immerse  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  spirit. 

It  will  save  much  time  in  determining  the  positions  of 
some  of  tlie  important  organs  if  the  pins  arc  placed  in  de- 
finite segments  ;  say  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  twentieth. 

A.  The  Crelom. 

The  cffllom,  or  body-cavity,  is  a  Urge  space,  within  which 
the  alimentary  canal  and  other  viscera  lie.  It  ia  divided  into 
segments  by  transverse  septa,  which  connect  the  alimentary 
canal  with  the  body-wall.  The  septa  correspond  to  the  ex- 
ternal annuli  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  except 
in  two  regions  :  (1)  in  front  of  the  fourth  segment,  where  they 
are  absent ;  (2)  in  the  region  of  the  gizzard,  where  they  are 
slightly  irregular  in  arrangement.  The  ccelora  contains  a 
fluid  with  numerous  amteboid  corpuscles. 

B.  The  Digestive  System. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  straight  tube  running  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  and  is  divisible  into  the  following  regions. 

1.  The  buccal  cavity  is  small,  and  is  situated  in  the  first 

three  segments.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  in  the 
ventral  part  of  the  first  segment  has  soft  lips  and 
no  teeth. 

2.  The  pharynx,  which  follows  the  buccal  cavity,  has  thick 

muscular  walls  connected  with  the  body-wall  by 
strands  of  muscle  which  run  obliquely  backwards, 
perforating  the  anterior  septa.  The  pharynx 
extends  backwards  about  as  far  as  the  sixth  or 
seventh  annulus  when  the  animal  is  in  an  average 
condition  of  extension  r"but  it  lies  entirely  in  front 
of  the  septum  dividing  the  fifth  segment  from  the 
sixth  (fig.  28). 
8.  The  oHophagus  is  a  straight  tube  extending  from 
the  pharynx  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  seg- 
ment.   When  the  animal  is  not  fully  extended  the 
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(Esophagus  appears  dilated  in  each  segment,  and 
constricted  where  it  perforates  the  septa. 

a.  The  (Esophageal  pouches  ate  a  pair  of  short  lateral 

diverticula  of  the  oesophagus  lying  in  segment  x., 

and  opening  into  the  oesophagus  at  the  anterior 

end  of  segment  xi.    At  certain  seasons  they  con- 

&  tain  concretions  of  more  or  less  crystalline  cal- 

^f  careous  matter,  chiefly  calcium  carbonate. 

To  see  these  ctsophageal  pfuches,  press  aside  the  large  white 
veticula  seminaies  vikick  hide  them. 

b.  The  (esophageal  glands  are  two  pairs  of  lateral 

protuberances  on  the  sides  of  the  cesophagus  in 
segments  xi.  and  xn.    They  are  hollow,  and  their 
cavities,  which  are  subdivided  by  a  large  number 
of  horizontal  lamellee,  contain  a  milky  calcareous 
fluid.    They  are  local  thickenings  of  the  glan- 
dular walls  of  the. oesophagus,  and  their  nume- 
rous cavities  open  into  tho  oesophageal  pouches. 
4.  The  crop  is  a  large  dilated  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  in  segments  xm.  to  xvi.,  but  when  filled  it  en- 
croaches upon  the  segments  in  front,  pushing  the 
septa  before  it  (fig.  23). 
6.  The  gizzard  extends  from  the  sixteenth  segment  back- 
wards to  about  the  twentieth.     Its  walls  are  very 
thick  and  muscular,  and  it  has  a  thick  chitinous 


6.  The  intestine  is  a  thin-walled  sacculated  tube  running 
straight  backwards  from  the  gizzard  to  the  anus. 

a.  The  '  hepatic  cells '  are  a  layer  of  yellow  cells  sur- 

rounding the  intestine  and  in  close  relation  with 
the  blood-vessels.     Their  function  is  unknown. 
Cut  the  intestine  open  along  one  side,  and  wash  out  its 
contents. 

b.  The  typhlosole  is  a  prominent  median  longitudinal 

ridge  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine 
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from  its  dorsal  wall,  of  which  it  is  a  fold.     Its 
surface  is  marked  by  transverse  folds. 

0.  The  Circulatory  System. 

The  blood  is  a  iluid  coloured  bright  red  by  hamioglobin 
anil  containing  colourless  corpuscles.  Several  of  the  larger 
vessels  contract  rhythmically,  ami  especially  the  five  pairs  of 
'  hearts.' 

For  the  dissection  of  the  circulatnnj  si/st,-»i  n  fretk  Worm 
should  be  taken.  Owing  to  tin-  dark  rtdcohuroj  the.  >'o».- 
tained  blood  On'  ittuth  cm  be  acuity  braced.     The  dtsaeeUen 

•nlllll'l!    IUidl'1-  Xjlillt. 

1 .  The  dorsal  vessel  is  a  large  median  vessel  running  along 

the  dorsal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  dividing  in  front  into  branches 
which  ramify  over  the  pharynx.  It  con  be  seen 
through  the  skin  in  the  living  animal,  and  the  How 
of  blood  in  it  is  from  behind  forward*. 

A  large  lateral  oesophageal  vessel  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  oesophagus,  and  communicates  with 
the  dorsal  vessel  in  the  tenth  segment,  liranehesof 
it  ramify  over  the  pharynx  and  over  the  cesophageal 
glands  and  pouches. 

From  the  alimentary  canal  the  blood  is  returned 
to  the  dorsal  vessel  by  intestinal  vesseh,  of  which 
there  are-  in  the  region  of  the  intestine  two  pairs  to 
each  segment,  and  which  are  surrounded  by  the 
'  hepatic  cells.' 

2.  The  ventral  vessel  is  a  median  vessel  running  backwards 

below  the  alimentary  canal  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal :  in  it  the  blood  flows  backwards. 
8.  The  '  hearts  '  are  five  pairs  of  largo  vessels  lying  in  seg- 
ments vil,  to  xi.,  and  connecting  thedorsal  with  the 
ventral  vessel.  During  life  they  are  rhythmically 
contractile,  the  contractions  passing  along  them  from 
above  downwards,  commencing  with  the  hindmost 
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pair,  and  driving  tlie  blood  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
ventral  vessel.  Inthe  fresh  state  each  has  frequently 
a  moniUform  appearance. 
4.  Neural  vessels.  These  are  smaller  longitudinal  vessels 
in  close  relation  with  the  nerve-cord  which  runs 
along  the  floor  of  the  body-eavity  in  the  mid-ventral 
line  (see  p.  79). 

a.  The  subneural  vessel  is  median,  and  lies  immedi 

ately  beneath  the  nerve-cord  along  its  whole 
length. 

b.  The  lateral  neural  vessels  are  a  pair  of  smaller 

longitudinal  vessels  lying  along  the  sides  of  the 
nerve-cord. 
6.  The  nephridial  vessels  supply  the  nephridia  or  excretory 
organs  (see  p.  G8). 

a.  The  afferent  nephridial  vessels    arise   from   the 

ventral  vessel,  one  pair  in  each  segment,  and  run 
mitwimlu  In  tin-  iHiptifidiii,  supplying  all  three 
loops. 

b.  The  efferent  nephridial  vessels  return  the  blood 

from  the  nephridia  to  the  parietal  vessels. 
6.  The  parietal  vessels.     In  each  segment  the  snlnnur.il 
and  dorsal  vessels  are  connected  by  a  pair  of  parietal 
v.  me  1 1,  whloB  run  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  body- 
wall,  and  receive  smaller  vessels  from  it. 

D.  The  Excretory  System. 

This  consists  nf  il  serins  i  if  tubular  nephridia  or  '  segmental 
organs,'  arranged  in   pairs  corresponding  to   tin 
:ilntiL'  the  whole  length  of  the  animal, excepting  the  first  thne 
and   the  last  segments,  from  which  they  are  absent.     They 
are  largest  in  the  region  of  the  oesophagus. 

Ivit-h  Dephridiam  is  a  long  tube  thrown  into  loops,  which 

applied  together  and  suspended  in  the  body-cavity 

close  to  its  wall.     The  tube  commences  with  a  minute  ciliated 

mouth— the  nephrOBtome— opening  into  the  body-cavity  ;  then 
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follows  a  long  and  very  slender  portion,  to  which  succeeds  a 
shorter  and  wider  part;  the  terminal  portion  is  still  wider 
and  has  muscular  walls,  and  opens  distally  to  the  exterior  at 
the  aperture  already  seen  on  the  surface. 

1.  Examination  of  a  nephxidium  m  situ  (fig.  25). 
RanOVe  an  inch  or  so  of  tin:   intestine,  so  as  to  expose  the 
nephridia    fully.      Wash   ijentty    nnder    the    tap,  and    then, 
t  under  spirit  Kith  a  pocket  lens  or  dissecthitj  itticro- 

The  nephridia  are  seen  as  opaque  white  loops 
lying  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  body-wall,  and 
extending  from  near  the  in  id -ventral  line  almost 
to  the  mid-dorsal  line.  Each  is  in  relation  with 
two  segments,  the  funnel  and  a  very  short  length  of 
the  tul>e  lying  in  the  anterior  of  the  two,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tube  with  the  external  opening  in  the 
posterior. 

Examine  one  of  the  urphridin  marcclnseh/,  not  in/)  its  purls. 
ft.  The  nephrostome  is  a  minute  funnel  lying  in  tb£ 
body-cavity  close  to  the  mid-ventral  line,  and 
connected  by  a  abort  stalk — the  lirst  part  of  the 
nophridial  tube  — with  the  septum  behind  it. 
b.  The  looped  portion  of  the  tube  lies  in  the  segment 
behind  that  containing  tho  funnel.  Three  loops 
can  easily  be  made  out,  of  which  the  middle 
one  is  the  longest  and  reaches  almost  to  the 
mid-dorsal  line ;  while  the  outer  one  is  tbo 
widest  and  leads  to  the  external  aperture. 

The  three  loops  may  be  conveniently  distin- 
guished (see  fig.  25)  as  the  long;  loop,  the  short 
loop,  and  the  terminal  loop  respectively. 

The  terminal  portion  always  enters  tho  body- 
wall  at  about  the  level  of  the  outer  seta  of  the 
inner  double  row.  Tho  external  pore  is  connected 
with  it,  in  those  segments  in  which  it  opens  dor- 
sally,  by  a  channel  hi  the  body-wall. 
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2.  Hicroicopical  structure  of  a  nephridium. 
Carefully  remove  an  entire  nephridium  with  a  very  small 
part  of  the  septum  which  it  traverses.     Stain  it,  dehydrate 
with  alcohol,  clear  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount  in  balsam. 
Examine  with  low  and  high  powers. 

a.  The  funnel  is  ciliated,  its  border  consisting  of  a  row 

of  large  cells  with  very  distinct  nuclei.  The 
nephroitome  or  open  mouth  of  the  funnel  can 
be  easily  seen :  it  is  often  partially  blocked  up 
by  a  small  mass  of  ccelomic  corpuscles. 

b.  The  first  part  of  the  tube,  or '  narrow  tube,'  is  very 

slender,  and  its  relations  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Starting  from  the  funnel  it  runs  straight 
back  through  the  septum  into  the  posterior  of  the 
two  segments  with  which  the  nephridium  is  con- 
nected. In  this  segment  it  runs  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  course  along  both  limbs  of  the  short 
loop,  and  along  the  proximal  limb  of  the  long 
loop ;  it  then  bends  baok  sharply  on  itself,  and 
returns,  following  the  same  path,  to  the  base  of  the 
short  loop,  where  it  passes  into  the  second  part  of 
the  tube.  The  duct  of  the  '  narrow  tube '  is  an 
intracellular  one,  traversing  the  individual  cells, 
which  are  placed  end  to  end  like  drain-pipes. 
The  '  narrow  tube  '  is  ciliated  along  part,  but  not 
the  whole  of  its  length. 

c.  The  second  part  of  the  tube,  or  'middle  tube,' 

forms  the  proximal  limb  of  the  long  loop.  The 
duct  is  here  also  an  intracellular  one :  it  is  much 
wider  than  that  of  the  '  narrow  tube,'  and  is 
ciliated  along  its  whole  length. 

d.  The  third  part  of  the  tube,  or  '  wide  tube,'  com- 

mences with  a  dilated  portion,  the  ampulla,  at 
the  apex  or  bend  of  the  long  loop :  beyond  this 
it  forms  the  distal  limb  of  the  long  loop,  both 
limbs  of  the  short  loop,  and  a  portion  of  the 
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proximal  limb  of  the  terminal  loop.  The  duct  in 
this  portion  of  the  tube  is  wide,  intracellular,  and 
non-ciliated  ;  and  its  walls  consist  of  very  granular 
protoplasm, 
e.  The  fourth  part  of  the  tube,  or  '  bladder,'  forms 
part  of  the  proximal,  and  the  whole  of  the  distal 
limb  of  the  terminal  loop.  It  is  much  wider  than 
the  rest  of  the  tube ;  it  is  lined  by  epithelium ;  and 
its  walls,  which  are  non-glandular,  contain  inter- 
lacing muscular  fibres.  The  '  bladder  '  opens  to 
the  exterior  by  the  aperture  already  seen.  (8ee 
pages  02  and  (SH.) 

E.  The  Reproductive  System. 

The  earthworm  is  hermaphrodite.  The  reproductive  organs 
are  lodged  in  segments  ix.  to  xv.,  i.e.  in  the  region  of  the 
oesophagus. 

1.  The  female  organs  consist  of  a  pair  of  ovaries  ;  a  pair  of 
oviducts,  with  a  receptaculum  ovorum  opening  into 
each  ;  and  two  pairs  of  sperniothecae. 

a.  The  ovaries,  which  lie  in  segment  xm.,  are  a  pair 

of  small  white  pyrifonn  bodies  attached  to  the 
septum  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the  segment, 
and  hanging  beaty  from  it  into  the  cteloru  below 
the  oesophagus. 
To  sea  the  ofurifa,  cttrcjuily  cut  across  the  atopkagui  M 

this  segment,  and  gently  preti  apart  the  tevta  bounding  it  in 

front  and  behind. 

b.  The  oviducts  arc-  a  pair  of  short  tabes,  the  wide 

mouths  of  which  are  placed  in  the  hinder  part  of 
segment  xui.,  one  opposite  each  ovary. 

From    the   points  where  they  perforate   the 
septum,  the  oviducts  run  outwards  and  slightly 
backwards   to    their   external  openings   on   the 
ventral  surface  of  segment  xi\. 
To  sec  them,  out  through  the  asophagvt  in  segment  iit. 
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c.  The  receptacula  ovorum  are  <i  pair  of  reniform  sacs, 

attached  to  the  anterior  wall  of  segment  ttY.jni 
above  the  oviducts,  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
funnel-like  mouths  of  which  they  open. 

d.  The  spermothecse  or  receptacula  seniinis  i 
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pair?  of  globular  sacs  lying  in  the  hinder  parts  of 
segments  rx.  and  x.  respectively.  Their  ducts, 
which  are  short,  run  huckwitrds  and  open  to 
the  exterior  in  the  grooves  between  the  ninth 
and  tenth,  and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  segments 
respectively,  just  within  the  line  of  the  outer 
double  row  of  sets. 

In  these  the  seminal  fluid  received  from 
another  worm  is  stored,  and  from  than)  it  in 
poured  out  into  the  egg-case  or  cocoon  in  which 
the  eggs  are  laid. 

In  Allolobophora,  and  exceptionally  in  Lum- 
brieus,  the  spermotliecic  are  situated  in  segments 
x.  and  si.,  their  ducts  passing  forwards  to  open 
in  the  same  position  as  above. 

.  The  male  organs  consist  of  two  pairs  of  testes  ;  two 
pairs  of  seminal  funnels,  leading  into  a  pair  of  vasa 
deferentia ;  and  median  and  lateral  vesicals  serai 
nales. 
a.   The  vesiculce  seminales  vary  greatly  in  form  and 
size  with  the  season  of  the  year.     When  fully 
developed  they  form  conspicuous  milk-white  or 
pinkish  bodies  at  the  sides  of  the  (esophagus,  and 
overlapping  this. 
i.  A  pair  of  anterior  lateral  vesicals  seminales  lie 
in  segment  rx.    They  are  opaque  white  bodies 
attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  segment, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  oesophagus. 

Some  earthworms  have  a  similar  pair  iu 
segment  x.,  but  these  are  not  developed  in 
Lnmbricus. 
ii.  Two  pairs  of  posterior  lateral  vesiculse  seminales 
lie  in  segments  xi.  and  xn.  respectively.  They 
are  very  much  larger  than  the  anterior 
vcsiculto,  especially  at  certain  seasons,  and 
are   attached   to  the   anterior   septa    of    their 
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respective  segments,  somewhat  nearer  the 
median  plane  than  the  anterior  vesicula). 
iii.  A  thin-roofed  median  vesicula  seminalis,  of 
considerable  size,  ia  situated  in  each  of  the 
segments  x.  and  si.  below  the  (esophagus, 
which  mnst  be  removed  to  expose  them. 
Within  each  are  a  pair  of  testes  and  a  pair  of 
seminal  funnels.  With  the  anterior  of  these 
median  vesicula  the  anterior  lateral  vesicul» 
and  the  first  pair  of  posterior  lateral  vesionlEe 
communicate.  The  second  pair  of  posterior 
lateral  veeiculie  open  in  similar  fashion  into 
the  second  median  vesicula. 

The  median  vesicula)  are  absent  in  Alio- 
lobophora. 

b.  The  testes  are  two  pairs  of  small  flattened  digitate 

bodies,  attached  to  the  septa  in  front  of  segments 
x.  and  xi.  respectively,  and  projecting  freely 
into  the  cavities  of  the  median  vesicnle  seminales, 
not  far  from  the  nerve-cord. 

To  see  the  testes,  open  the  two  median  vesicula  seminales 
without  injuring  the  structures  within  them.  Wash  care- 
JiUly. 

c.  The  seminal  funnels  are  large,  opaque,  white,  much- 

folded  membranous  funnels,  of  which  one  pair  is 
situated  in  each  median  vesicula  seminalis,  the 
open  mouths  being  turned  towards  the  testes, 
and  almost  enclosing  them.  Their  narrow  ends 
perforate  the  hinder  septa  of  their  respective 
segments  (x.  and  si.),  and  are  continuous  with 
the  vasa  efferentia. 

d.  The  vasa  deferentia.     From  the  posterior  end  01 

each  seminal  funnel  a  fine  convoluted  tube,  the 
vas  efferens,  runs  outwards  and  backwards  on 
the  ventral  body-wall.  The  two  vasa  efferentia 
of  each  side  unite  in  segment  xii.,  and  the  vasa 


deferentia  bo  formed  run  back  to  open  to  the 
exterior  by  the  apertures  already  seen  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  segment  xv.  The  vasa  de- 
ferentia aru  slightly  imbedded  in  the  body-wall, 
and  their  exposure  requires  care. 

.■J.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  reproductive  organs, 
and  of  their  contents. 

a.  The  ovaries.     Remove  an  ovary  entire;  slain  with 

carmine  or  magetita,  and  mount  in  glycerine ;  or 
dehydrate,  clear,  and  mount  hi  balsam. 

The  proximal  and  thicker  end  of  the  ovary 
is  a  solid  mass  of  cells  from  which  the  ova 
are  formed :  the  distal  portion  contains  ripe 
ova.  Each  ovum  is  a  large  cell  with  very  dis- 
tinct nucleus  and  nucleolus.  The  nucleolus  is 
stained  by  carmine  more  deeply  than  the  rest  of 
the  cell. 

b.  The  receptacula  ovornm.    Remove  one  anil  txatmne 

Ova  may  bo  seen  in  it  at  certain  seasons. 

c.  The  contents  of  the  sperm  o  the  caa.  Remove  a  spermo- 
theca  and  transfer  it  in  a  slide.  Tease  it  in  water 
and  examine  with  loir  and  ki<jh  powers. 

The  seminal  fluid  in  the  spermothecro  con- 
tains innumerable  mature  spermatozoa,  each  of 
which  is  an  exceedingly  line  filament  with  a. 
slightly  thiekened  rod-like  head  at  one  end. 

d.  The  testes.  Removed  testis;  slain,  dehydrate,  and 
clear  it,  and  t'-a.-e  it  in  balsam:  mount  another 
in  water.     Examine  with  a  high  power. 

The  spermospores  are  cells,  each  of  which 
by  division  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  sper- 
matozoa. Only  the  earliest  stages  of  the  division 
occur  in  the  testes,  the  spermospores  leaving 
them  as  ovoid  masses  with  numerous  nuclei 
and  tubercuiatcd  anrfaees. 
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e.  The  contents  of  the  vesicals  semiualei.  Tease  in 
water  some  of  the  white  mass  filling  the  vest- 
cula.  Stain  another  portion,  and  mount  it  in 
glycerine. 

The  vesiculfe  contain  spermatozoa  in  all  stages 
of  development: — (1)  the  morula-like  spermo- 
spore  as  it  leaves  the  testis ;  (2)  &  stage  in  which 
the  tubercles,  or  apermoblaita,  are  more  distinct 
and  are  produced  outwards  into  filaments ;  (3) 
later  stages  in  which  the  filaments  are  elongated  to 
form  the  tails  of  the  spermatozoa,  while  the  bodies 
of  the  spermoblasts  form  their  rod-like  heads. 

A  part  of  the  spermospore  remains  un- 
changed in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  while  the 
peripheral  part  becomes  converted,  as  described 
above,  into  a  wisp-like  tuft  of  spermatozoa. 

F.  The  Nervous  System. 

This  consists  of  a  ventral  cord,  swollen  slightly  in  each 
segment ;  and  a  pair  of  dorsal  ganglia  in  front,  connected  with 
the  ventral  cord  by  a  pair  of  connectives  running  round  the 
sides  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

1.  The  nerve-collar  is  a  small  ring  of  nervous  substance 
surrounding  the  buccal  sac  just  in  front  of  the 
pharynx,  in  the  third  segment.  It  consists  of  a  pair 
of  pyriform  supra-ce  soph  age  al  ganglia,  united  by 
their  broader  ends  in  the  median  plane,  and  sending 
large  nerves  to  the  prostomium  ;  a  pair  of  lateral 
connectives  running  round  the  sides  of  the  buccal 
sao ;  and  a  pair  of  closely  apposed  ventral  ganglia, 
the  first  pair  of  the  ventral  series. 
2.  The  ventral  nerve-cord. 

Remove  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  pharynx  backwards, 
without  injuring  the  nerve-collar  and  ventral  cord. 

The  cord  runs  along  the  ventral  body-wall  in 
the  middle  line,  giving  off  three  pairs  of  nerves  in 
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each  segment  along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
body.    The  cord  is  slightly  swollen   opposite   the 

middle  of  the  segments,  the  swellings  or  ganglia 
being  more  conspicuous  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body. 


The  structure  of  the  body-wall  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
many  other  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  earthworm,  are  beat 
understood  from  a  microscopical  examination  of  transverse 
sections  of  the  whole  animal. 

To  prepare  these  xrctionn,  hill  a  worm  with  cold  imtmnted 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate;  cut  out  about  holj  an 
from  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  leave  this  in  the  IsdlHKOta 
for  twenty -four  hours.  Wash  it  well,  and  transfer  to  spirit. 
Carefully  syringe  out  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  Stain; 
imbed;  and  cut  -into  transverse  tections  with  a  m teratoma. 
Miithit  the  sections  in  order. 

Examine  with  low  and  High  powers. 

A.  Shape. 

The  section  is  nearly  circular  in  outline.  The  dorsal 
surface  is  indicated  by  the  typhlosole,  the  ventral  by  the 
nerve- cord. 

IJ.  The  Integument. 

1.  The  cuticle  is  a  thin  structureless  superficial  layer,  often 

separated  by  the  action  of  the  reagents  from  the 
underlying  epidermis. 

2.  The  epidermis  lies  immediately  below  the  cuticle.     It 

consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells,  set  side 
by  side  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  with  nuclei 
near  their  bases.  Many  of  these  cells  have  the 
character  of  'goblet  cells,'  being  distended  by  ft 
granular  secretion  formed  within  them  ;  other  cells 
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-1,  TIig  settB  are  lodged  in  sacs,  which  are  invaginations  of 
the  skin  extending  deep  into  the  body,  through  both 
the  muscular  layers.  They  are  cuticular  structures, 
ami  are  moved  by  special  muscles.  Setne  in  various 
stages  of  development  may  be  seen  within  the  sacs. 

0.  The  Musoular  Layers  of  the  Body-wall. 

1.  The  external  layer,  which  is  rather  thicker  than  the 

epidermis,  consists  of  transverse  fibres  running  round 
the  body  ;  it  is  completely  interrupted  at  the  grooves 
between  the  segments.  The  connective  tissue  between 
the  muscle-fibres  is  pigmented  slightly  :  in  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  (esophageal  region  this  pigmentation  is 
very  marked. 

2.  The  internal  layer  is  very  much  thicker  than  the  ex- 

ternal. It  consists  of  longitudinal  fibres,  arranged  on 
the  aides  of  a  series  of  radial  longitudinal  sheets,  and 
having  a  feather-like  appearance  in  transverse  section. 

D.  The  Ccelom,  or  Body-cavity. 

This  is  the  space  around  the  intestine,  between  it  and  the 
body-wall-  It  is  lined  by  a  thin  peritoneal  epithelium,  and 
contains  a  colourless  fluid,  with  numerous  amoeboid  corpuscles. 

E.  Intestine. 

This  occupies  the  middle  of  each  section.  Its  diameter 
is  about  half  that  of  the  body  of  the  worm. 

1.  The  typhlosole  is  a  fold  of  the  dorsal  wall  extending 
into  the  intestine  from  above,  narrowing  its  cavity, 
and  making  it  crcscentic  in  transverse  section. 

•2.  The  epithelium  lining  the  intestine  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  columnar  ciliated  cells. 

S.  The  muscular  layer  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  thin.  The 
fibres,  which  are  nearly  all  transverse  in  direction, 
are  imbedded  in  a  connective -tissue  layer. 

4.  The    'hepatic'    cells  lie   outside   the    muscular   layer, 
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around  Um  mm  ta  which  n  tarn  t,lip  Mood  from  the 
intestiuG  to  the  dorsal  vessel.  They  are  elongate*! 
granular  cells  of  large  size,  and  generally  arranged 
radially  to  the  surface  of  the  intestine.  They  are 
very  abundant  in  the  cavity  of  the  typhlosole,  which 
they  almost  completely  fill. 

l<\  The  Nephridia. 

These  He  at  the  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Their 
appearanco  in  transverse  sections  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  part  oF  the  ncjiluidium  through  which  the  section 
happens  to  pass.  By  reference  to  the  description  of  a 
in.-pbridiuiu.  on  page  tiS,  it  will  be  fairly  easy  to  identify  tbo 
parts  present  in  any  particular  section  that  may  be  examined. 

G,  The  Septa, 

Owing  to  their  obliquity,  parts  of  the  septa  are  present 
m  nearly  all  transverse  sections,  and  lie  in  the  body-cavity 
brtwoaa  tho  body -wall  and  the  alimentary  canal.  Each 
turn  is  a  thin  sheet  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are 
mlar  and  radial  muscles.  The  ventral  edge  of  the  septum 
is  not  attached  to  the  body-wall  near  the  middle  line,  a  gap 
being  left  around  the  ucru-cui.l  through  which  the  ccrlomic 
fluid  can  pass  from  one  segment  to  another. 

II.  The  Nerve-oord. 

This  lies  near  the  ventral  surface,  just  within  tho  longitu- 
dinal muscle -layer,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  double  connective- 
tissue  sheath,  between  the  two  layers  of  which  is  a  stratum 
of  longitudinal  muscle-fibres. 

In  tbo  sheath  lie  three  longitudinal  blood-vessels,  a  sub- 
neural  below  the  cord,  and  a  pair  of  lateral  neural  vessels  at, 
the  sides.  Along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cord  kft  Butte 
•giant- fibres'  of  unknown  function.  The  fibrous  connective 
tissue  of  the  sheath  extends  into  the  cord,  dividing  its  fibres 
into  two  main  bundles,  and  subdividing  each  of  these  into 
smaller  ones.     Nerve-cells  of  large  natt,  Mob  with  distinct 
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nucleus  and  nucleolus,  form  a  layer  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  ventral  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  cord  :  they  are  more 
abundant  in  the  ganglionic  enlargements. 

I.  The  Blood-veuelf. 

These  are  readily  recognised  by  the  deeply  stained  blood- 
clots  with  which  they  are  filled  The  larger  vessels  have 
muscular  walls.  Besides  the  neural  vessels  just  mentioned 
the  following  may  be  recognised : — 

1.  The  dorsal  vessel  lies  in  the  body-cavity  above  the  intes- 

tine.    It  is  of  large  size,  and  has  masses  of  '  hepatic ' 
cells  at  its  sides. 

2.  The  intestinal  vessels  lie  in  the  wails  of  the  intestine : 

they  are  surrounded  by  '  hepatic '  cells,  and  may  in 
some  sections  be  seen  to  open  into  the  dorsal  vessel. 

3.  The  ventral  vessel  lies  between  the  nerve-cord  and  the 

intestine,  and  is   connected  with   the  latter  by  a 
median  sheet  of  vascular  connective  tissue. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  FRESHWATER  MUSSEL.    Anodonta  cygnea. 

The  body  of  the  mussel  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  the  two  halves 
or  valves  of  which  cover  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body 
respectively.  These  valves,  which  are  hinged  together  along 
the  median  dorsal  line,  can  be  opened  to  a  alight  extent  by 
means  of  an  elastic  ligament  along  the  hinge-line,  and  closed 
by  powerful  adductor  muscles.  When  the  valves  are  closed 
they  completely  conceal  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Mussels  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  according  to  their  age  ; 
a  fair-sized  specimen  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  one 
and  a  half  thick,  and  two  and  a  half  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
ventral  edge. 

The  mussel  lives  in  freshwater  ponds  and  streams,  with  its 
anterior  end  buried  somewhat  obliquely  in  the  mud  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  posterior  end  projecting  up  into  the  water. 
By  means  of  a  muscular  foot  it  can  plough  its  way  slowly 
along  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  Its  food  consists  of  minute 
organisms,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which  are  swept  in  at 
the  hinder  end  of  the  shell  by  ciliary  currents  and  carried 
forwards  to  the  mouth,  the  stream  of  water  so  kept  up  serving 
for  respiration  as  well  as  nutrition. 

The  sexes  are  distinct.  The  young  embryos  are  retained 
within  the  gills  of  the  mother  during  the  early  stages  of  their 
development ;  they  then  hatch  and  attach  themselves  to  fish. 
While  attached  they  increase  considerably  in  size,  and  undergo 
a  distinct  metamorphosis.  Finally  they  detach  themselves,  and 
adopt  the  mode  of  life  of  the  adult. 


Tin;    I-'IiKSHUWTO    Ml'SSEL. 


I.  THE  SHELL. 

The  shell  is  a  cnticular  product  formed  by  the  underlying 
epidermis.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  outside  the  body,  and 
incapable  of  growth  except  by  addition  of  new  rings  or  new 
layers  to  the  part  already  formed.  It  consists  of  an  organic 
basis  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts. 

A,  The  Outer  Surface  of  the  Shell. 

1.  Shape.     The  anterior  end  of  the  shell  is  rounded,  the 

posterior  end  more  pointed,  and  the  dorsal  hinge-line 
straight. 

2.  The  umbo  is  the  oldest  part  of  each  valve.     It  is  close 

to  the  hinge-line,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the  length 
of  the  shell  from  its  anterior  end. 

8.  The  l)'ne<  of  growth  are  the  concentric  curves  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell,  marking  successive  stages  in 
its  growth.  Each  of  these  lines  was  at  one  time  the 
margin  of  the  shell. 

The  shell  does  not  grow  uniformly  in  all  direc- 
tions. Growth  is  much  more  rapid  towards  the 
ventral  than  towards  the  dorsal  surface,  and  more 
rapid  posteriorly  than  anteriorly  :  lionce  the  umbo  or 
oldest  part  is  close  to  the  dorsal  edge,  and  nearer  the 
anterior  than  the  posterior  end, 

4.  The  ligament  connects  the  two  valves  together  along 
the  mid-dorsal  line :  it  is  a  median,  imperfectly 
calcified,  and  elastic  part  of  the  shell  itself.  It  is 
very  narrow  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  hinge-line, 
and  much  broader  behind,  As  the  valves  are  only 
kept  closed  by  contraction  of  the  adductor  muscles, 
they  will  open  as  soon  as  these  muscles  relax.  Hence 
in  dead  specimens  the  valves  always  gape,  owing  to 
the  unopposed  action  of  the  elastic  ligament. 

B.  The  Inner  Surface  of  the  Shell. 

Wedge  open  the  valves  of  tlie  shall  % 


Ilk  the  handle  of  a 
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,-itpet  or  other  -instrument,  to  that  tht  Mnfntl  tdgta  of  the 

I  hat/an  inch  apart, and thsadthtctm  muoUi 

i  bt  clearly  uen.    Note  the  mantle-Iobsi  or  flaps  timing  tht 

*kclt-rnlri-*,  and  with    I  the  right  mantle-lobe 

i  the  shstt. 

lilmlifif   the.  position*  of  the  adductor  tmuoltt  by  com- 
fq.  28,  and  dttaeh  with   a  taaipel  first  the 
mterior,  then  tht  potttrior  add\ 

lafae,  htopmo  tht  tdge  of  Ou  knift  elott  to  tht  shell.    As  soon 
as  tkis  it  dont  the  rulers  wilt  ijnpe.  ojum  hImihI  h  it}   or   three 

qborUn  ■  ■<"  m    ■■.■<■'■■.  owing  to  the  action  of  tht  .'■■'.■.'■■■ 

,  ,:n,l  i;  move  ii  oompletiJp, 

cutting  through  the  tignmeni  along  the  hiinie-tine.      ('Inn:  the 
deliu-lie,t  rntn:,  fad  r.nunine,  it. 

1.  The  inner  surface  Las  a  white  pearly  appearance,  except 
round  the  edge.  The  lines  of  growth  are  visible,  but 
not  nearly  so  plainly  as  on  tbe  outside. 

■1.  The  hinge  a  a  smooth  longitudinal  ridge  extending 
liackwarde  from  the  umbo  along  the  dorsal  edge 
of  the  shell.  When  the  valves  are  closed,  the  two 
hinges  are  in  eontaet  opposite  tbe  umbo,  bid  gn 
dually  diverge  from  each  other  behind  it. 

8.  The  ligament,  which  is  very  strong  and  ekri.ii'.  ddh 
mences  in  front  of  the  umbo,  and  extends  back 
along  the  straight  dorsal  edge  of  the  shell,  being 
very  narrow  in  front,  but  wider  behind. 

I.  The  muscular  impressions  are  "light  depressions  in  the 
surface  of  tbe  shell  at  the  places  of  attachment  of 
the  adductor  and  other  muscles. 

a.  The  anterior  adductor  impression  is  a  large  oval 

slightly  depressed  area,  with  its  Ion- 

ticul,  close  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  shell,  and 

nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  vontml  edge. 

b.  Tbe  anterior  retractor  impression  is  small,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  border  of  the  anterior 
adductor  impression. 
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c.  The   protractor  impression    is    a    separate    small 

impression,  about  i  inch  behind  the  lower  part 
of  the  anterior  adductor  impression. 

d.  The  posterior  adductor    impression    is    near  the 

dorsal  edge  and  posterior  end  of  the  shell,  below 
and  behind  the  hinder  end  of  the  ligament.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  anterior  adductor  impres- 
sion, and  is  oval  in  shape,  with  the  longer  axis 
horizontal. 

e.  The  posterior  retractor  impression  is  small,  and 

continuous  with  the  upper  and  anterior  edge  of 
the  posterior  adductor  impression. 

f.  The  pallial  line,  or  line  of  attachment  of  the  mantle 

to  the  shell,  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  ventral 
edge  of  the  shell,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  it. 
It  connects  the  hinder  border  of  the  posterior 
adductor  impression  with    the    ventral    edge    of 
that  of  the  anterior  adductor. 
.  The  paths  of  shifting  of  the  muscles  are  slight  triangular 
depressions,  converging   from  the   margins   of  the 
several   muscular   impressions   towards   the   umbo. 
They  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  paths  along  which 
the  muscles  have  shifted  during  the  growth  of  the 
shell.     In  the  young  state,  when  the  umbo  and  the 
part  immediately  around  it  form  the  whole  valve, 
adductor  and  other  muscles  are  present  in  the  same 
relative  positions  as  in  the  adult :  during  the  growth 
of  the  shell  by  addition  of  new  matter  round   its 
margin   the   musclns  gradually  shift  outwards,  in- 
creasing in  size  as  they  do  so. 


C.  The  Structure  of  the  Shell. 

If  the  shell  be  broken  across,  and  the  edge  examined  with 
H  pocket  lens,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  three  layers. 

1.  The  periostracum  or  outer  layer  is  thin,  horny,  and 
uncalcified.    To  it  the   brownish -green    colour  of 
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the  shell  is  due.    It  ia  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
spoken  of  as  the  '  epidermis  '  of  the  shell. 

In  the  growth  of  the  shell  this  layer  is  the  first  to 
be  formed,  and  the  free  edge  of  the  shell,  especially 
round  the  ventral  border  and  the  posterior  end,  con- 
sists of  it  alone.  It  is  formed  by  the  thickened  edge 
of  the  mantle-fold. 

The  periostracum  is  reflected  over  tbe  edge  of  the 
shell,  and  lines  a  narrow  strip  of  its  inner  surface 
round  the  ventral  border  and  at  the  two  ends. 
.  The  middle  or  prismatic  layer  forms  about  half  the 
thickness  of  the  shell:  it  is  very  densely  calcified, 
and  consists  of  numerous  polygonal  prisms  placed 
side  by  Bide,  and  obliquely  to  the  surface  of  the 
shell. 

Like  the  periostracum,  it  is  formed  by  the  edge 
of  the  mantle.  It  is  visible  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  shell  at  places  where,  as  at  the  umbo,  the  peri- 
ostracum has  been  rubbed  off.  It  can  also  be  seen 
round  the  margin  of  the  shell  on  its  inner  surface. 
.  The  inner,  nacreous  or  pearly  layer  lines  the  whole  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  except  a  narrow 
marginal  strip.  Its  thickness  differs  in  different 
parts  and  increases  with  the  age  of  the  mussel.  It 
consists  of  a  number  of  superposed  lamina)  laden  with 
calcareous  particles.  It  is  formed  by  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  mantle  in  contact  with  the  shell. 

Pearls  are  formed  in  animals  closely  allied  to 
the  mussel  by  concentric  deposits  of  this  naoreous 
layer  around  foreign  bodies,  such  as  grains  of  sand. 


II.   DISSECTION  OF  THE   MUSSEL. 

In  dissecting  the  mussel,  a  small  brush  may  with  great 
advantage  be  used  to  remove  the  mucus  and  to  clean  the  several 
parts. 


THE   FRi:sH\VATKK   HUBSEL 

Leave  tlie  animal  in  the  left  valve  of  the  shell,  and  fin  | 
downfirvihi  to  the  disseetuuj-board  under  water.  Pins  a 
he  passed  through  the  ligament. 


A.  External  Characters. 

1.  The  muscles.     Tin-  anterior  anil  posterior  adductors  a 

easily  recognised,  and  form  useful  landmarks, 
fibres  run  transversely  from  one  valve  to  the  othi 
and  by  their  contraction  close  the  shell. 

Closo  to  the  adductors  are  the  smaller  protract 
and  retractor  muscles  of  the  Foot,  the  origins  of  whiel 
have  already  been  seen  on  the  inner  surface  of  t 
shell. 

The  protractor  is  behind  the  lower  border  of  t 
anterior  adductor,  and  the  anterior  retractor  i 
hind   the  upper  part  of  the  same  muscle. 
posterior  retractor  is  continuous  with  the  upper  a 
anterior  border  of  the  posterior  adductor. 

2.  The  right  mantle-lobe  is  the  flap  of  integument  n 

covers  the  side  of  the  body :  it  is  in  contact  d> 
life  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell,  to  which 
it  is  attached  along  the  pallial  line.  Its  inner  surface 
is  ciliated. 

Dor  Bally  it  is  continuous  with  the  body-wall,  of 
which  it  ia  an  outgrowth.  Its  ventral  border  is  free 
and  grooved,  this  free  border  secreting  the  outer  and 
middle  layers  of  the  shell. 

The  mantle-lobe  begins  in  front  above  the  middle 
of  the  anterior  adductor  muscle,  and  runs  round  its 
anterior  border  as  a  narrow  fringe.  Opposite  the 
part  of  the  body  between  the  two  adductor  musclea 
the  mantle-lobe  is  very  wide,  extending  from  near 
the  dorsal  border  to  the  ventral  edge  of  the  shell. 

At  the  hinder  end  of  the  animal,  below  the 
posterior  adductor,  the  margin  of  the  mantle  which 
here  bounds  the    inhalant  aperture  is  ver 
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thickened  ami  pigmented,  and  bears  ■  fringe  of  ten- 
tacular processes. 

Immediately  behind  the  posterior  adductor  the 
mantle -lobe  fuses  with  ita  fellow  of  the  opposite  aide, 
and  the  fused  borders  run  forwards  along  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  posterior  adductor  for  about  half  an 
inch.  They  then  separate  and  continue  forwards,  as 
a  pair  of  narrow  fringes  bounding  a  shallow  groove, 
for  about  half  an  inch  further,  where  they  cease, 

;i.  The  left  mantle-lobe,  which  can  as  yet  be  only  imper- 
fectly seen,  agrees  exactly  with  the  right,  the  animal 
being  bilaterally  symmetrical. 

4.  The  pallial  or  mantle  cavity  is  the  space  between  the 
right  and  left  mantle-lobes.  In  it  lie  the  foot  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  visceral  mass,  the  gills,  and 
other  organs. 

It  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition,  formed  by 
the  bases  of  the  gills,  into  two  chambers  of  raq 
unequal  size:— (1)  the  large  ventral  branchial 
chamber;  (2)  the  smaller  dorsal  supra-branchial 
passages,  which   unite  behind  to  form  the  cloaca! 


.  The  pallial  openings.  If  a  mussel  be  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  water  with  a  layer  of  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom 
and  left  to  itself,  it  will  assume  the  position  described 
above,  the  anterior  end  being  buried  sumewbat 
obliquely  in  the  mud,  and  the  posteiior  cml 
ing  into  the  water.  The  valves  will  be  slightly 
opened,  and  streams  of  water,  which  can  be  rendered 
clearly  visible  by  adding  a  little  colouring  matter. 
will  pass  in  and  out  of  the  posterior  end,  the  in- 
going or  inhaled  stream  being  ventral,  the  exhaled 
dorsal. 

Tin  <  unvnt  is  maintained  by  the  cilia  of  the 
mantle,  {rjOs,  uid  palpi  It  seCTW  fc  Wag  water 
for  nutrition  rod  respir&tiOBi  rod  to  carry  away  the 
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fircal   matter  anil  excretory  and  reproductive   pro- 
duct a. 

a.  The  inhalant  aperture,  through  which  the  inhaled 
stream  enters  the  branchial  chamber,  is  a  vertical 
slit  at  the  hinder  end  o£  the  body:  it  is  bordered 
laterally  by  the  thickened  posterior  edges  of  the 
mantle-lobes,  which  bear  the  tentacular  fringes. 
Below,  it  is  incompletely  closed  by  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  the  mantle-folds ;  and 
above,  it  is  separated  from  the  exhalant  aperture 
by  a  horizontal  partition  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
tire  gills  of  the  two  sides  with  each  other. 

b.  The  exhalant  or  cloacal  aperture  is  much  smaller 
than  the  inhalant  opening,  and  lies  immediately 
dorsal  to  this,  and  behind  the  posterior  adductor 
muscle.  It  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  thickened 
man  tie- borders,  which  have  here  no  tentacles. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  the  cloacal  opening,  and  forward*  along 
tin-  supra-branrhi.il  aiiil'j  <■/.;,,-<■  th<-.  ijitls.  Note  the  partition 
hrl.iLYcii  the  cdiiiiuitt  rind  inhalant  apertures. 

8.  Organs  lying  in  the  branchial  chamber. 
Turn  back  the  right  mantle-lobe  an  full;/  (U  possible. 

a.  The  foot  and  visceral  mass  form  a  largo  laterally 

compressed  oblong  mass,  about  half  the  length 
of  the  shell,  and  lying  between  the  two  adductors. 
The  upper  two-thirds,  which  are  paler  in  colour, 
form  the  visceral  mass:  the  lower  or  ventral  third 
forms  a  powerful  muscular  foot,  orange-red  m 
colour,  which  can  be  protruded  between  the  valves 
in  front,  and  is  used  by  the  animal  for  working 
its  way  along  the  bed  of  the  pond  in  which 
it  lives. 

b,  The  gills  are  two  pairs  of  large  lamellar  organs 
lying  at  the  sides  of  the  visceral  mass,  between 
it  and  the  mantle,  and  extending  back  beneath 
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the  posterior  adductor  to  the  binder  and  <>f  the 
man  tie -cavity.    The  outer  gill  is,  in  the  female, 
often  greatly  distended  with  embryos, 
c.  The  labial  palpi  are  two  pairs  of  triangtiL 

lying  ut  the  aides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  ria- 
eeral  mass,  between  the  anterior  adductor  and  the 
gill.-s.  Bach  pair  consists  of  a  couple  of  lamella, 
.if  about  aqnal  rise,  attached  along  their  dorsal 
borders  to  the  body. wall,  and  marked  on  their 
apposed  surfaces  by  close-set  transverse  ridges. 

da  eiternal  apertures. 

a.  The  mouth  is  in  front,  b. 'I  a.  IB  the  Ulterior  adductor 
and  the  anterior  border  of  the  foot. 

bar  into  Du  mouth,  it  ml  note  that  itpnxtf.itve.rti- 
.1,1 'I y  upwordt  <r  adductor,  into  tht  tkma>  fc. 

The  mouth  is  bordered  by  anterior  and  poa- 
terior  lips,  formed  hy  the  labial  palph  The  miter 
pate  la  continuous  with  Ha  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side,  forming  a  low  ridge-like  interim  lip,  imme- 
diately  behind  the  anterior  adductor,  in  a  similar 
manner  the  two  inner  palps  Hie  DOOtinOOTU  wiMi 
each  other  find  fnrm  %  posterior  lip,  in  front  of 
the  foot. 

The  deep  poors  between  the  outer  and  inner 
palps  of  each  side  thus  leads  direetly  into  the 
month.  The  palps  are  richly  ciliated,  so  that 
any  tood-partieles  that  come  within  the  range  of 
thaai  action  an  swept  into  the  groove  and  oaoied 
forwards  to  the  mouth. 

b.  The  anus  spent  into  the  oloaoal  cavity,  close  to  its 
■i  opening 

■ 
.    ■  .,  ami  past  it  back 

col  cavity,     SM  ■■■■/■ 
■  titty  ihr  iiiii-in  partoftkt  ractttm,  and 
the  anus. 
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uektA   into  the  amu  mid  pass  il  upwards  and 
forwards  along  the  rectum  as  it  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  posterior  adductor. 
B.  The  GUIs. 

Cut  awaij  {he  right  mantle-lobe  completely  with  scissors, 
Butting  along  the  base  of  the,  palps,  round  the  anterior  end 
of  the  gills,  and  back  along  the  attached  base  of  the  outer  aill. 
Take  care  not  to  damage  the  parts  to  which  the  mantle  is 
attached. 


Via.  M,  Anodonta  eygnaa.  Ditgnmniatie  view.'  from  the  right  side. 
The  rie;ht  valve  of  the  shell  and  the  light  mantle-lobe  hnve  been 
remover],  and  the  pericardia!  cavity  opened  from  the  right  side. 
The  line  of  attachment  of  the  right  mantle-lobe  is  rndleaied  by 
the  strong  doited  line.   (i.  si.  u.) 


AA,  ji 
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Each  gill  consists  of  a  pair  of  lamella,  united  along  their 
ventral  borders.  Each  lamella  is  formed  of  very  numerous 
vertical  and  horizontal  bare,  united  to  form  a  kind  of  trellis- 
work  with  very  small  meshes,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  blocked  up  by  fusion  of  the  deeper  surfaces  of  the  bars 
with  one  another. 

The  two  lamella  of  each  gill  are  further  connected  at  inter- 
vals by  thick  vertical  ridges,  parallel  to  the  vertical  bars.  Jn 
the  case  of  the  inner  gill  these  ridges  are  at  intervals  of  about 
twenty  bars ;  in  the  outer  gill  they  are  more  numerous, 
occurring  at  about  every  seventh  bar. 

1.  The  outer  gill. 

a.  The  outer  lamella  of  the  outer  gill  is  attached  along 

the  whole  length  of  its  dorsal  border  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mantle,  close  to  its  lino  of  origin 
from  the  body-wall.  This  line  of  attachment  of 
the  gill  runs  obliquely  across  the  body,  its  anterior 
end  being  near  the  dorsal  surface  a  little  below 
and  behind  the  umbo,  while  its  posterior  end  is 
below  and  behind  the  posterior  adductor. 

b.  The  inner  lamella  of  the  outer  gill  is  attached 

along  its  whole  length  to  the  outer  lamella  of 
the  inner  gill,  and  in  front  to  the  body-wall. 
Turn  the  outer  gilt  back,  so  as  to  see  its  attachment  to  the 
inner  gill. 

2.  The  inner  gill. 

a.  The  outer  lamella,  of  the  inner  gill  is  attached  along 

its  whole  length,  as  just  noticed,  to  the  inner 
lamella  of  the  outer  gill. 

b.  The  inner  lamella  of  the  inner  gill  differs  in  its 

attachment  at  different  parts  of  its  length. 

Turn  the  inner  gill  back,  so  as  to  expose  tlie  dorsal  border 
of  its  inner  lamella. 
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i.  The  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  border,  about  a 
quarter  of  its  total  length,  is  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  visceral  mass. 

ii.  The  middle  portion  has  a  free  edge,  and  extends 
back  as  far  as  the  binder  border  of  the  foot. 

iii.  The  posterior  part,  behind  the  foot,  is  fused 
with  the  corresponding  lamella  of  the  gill  of 
the  opposite  side,  forming  the  partition  between 
the  inhalant  and  exhalant  chambers  of  the 
mantle- cavity. 

3.  The  supra-branchial  or  exhalant  passages  are  wide 
longitudinal  channels  running  just  above  the  bases 
of  the  gills,  and  continuous  with  the  intcrlamellar 
spaces  of  the  gills. 

Alongside  the  foot  there  are  two  such  passages 
on  each  side,  one  above  the  outer  gill,  and  one  above 
the  inner  gill.  The  latter  communicates  with  the 
large  branchial  chamber  through  the  longitudinal 
slit  between  the  inner  lamella  of  the  gill  and  tho 
hinder  part  of  the  visceral  mass. 

Behind  the  foot  there  are  only  three  passages, 
the  two  inner  ones  becoming  continuous  with  each 
other  ;  and  beneath  the  posterior  adductor  the  three 
unite  to  form  a  wide  shallow  passage,  opening  behind 
into  the  cloacal  chamber. 
Pats  a  utkai  into  the  cloacal  canity,  ami  then  fonoards 
atony  the  supra-branchial  passages  above  the  bastt  <•/  the 
gills.     Lay   OJKft  jirsl    the   outer  passage   of  the    right    tide, 
aiid  then  the  inner  one  ;  taking  care  not  to  damage  the  kidney, 
which  lies  immediately  above  them.     Note  thai  ii;. 
skj/cs  of  the  two  sides  are  continuous  with  each  other  behind 
the  foot,  and  that  they  communicate  with  the  branchial  ea.itil.ij 
lh rough  the,  slits  between  the  inner  gilts  and  the  body. 

The  respiratory  stream  of  water,  kept  op  by  the 
cilia  on  the  mantle  and  gills,  enters  at  the  inhalant 
ii  nurture,  passes  forwards  along  the  branchial  cavity, 
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and  thou  through  the  meshes  of  the  gills  iuto  the 
supra -branchial  passages.  It  then  passes  backwards 
along  the  supra -branchial  passages  to  the  cloucal 
cavity,  and  so  out. 

Respiration  is  probably  effected  mainly  by  tho 
inner  surfaces  of  the  mantle-lobes,  and  not  by  tho 
gills. 

4.  The  structure  of  the  gills. 

i'hi  the  gUtt  across,  and  swamdu  the-  ait  ectget  with  s 
pocket  tent.    s,-/>.t,<iic  tin-  two  lanuBet  from  ,■</,/;  other  ,■  amd 
'  xmattpieewt  0/  then  ami  txamme  with  tin-  awn 
I-;,,-  a  more  mjnute  study  oj  tht  ttrueturi  oj  the  ftttt 
eal  sections  should  be.  rnatlc  through  vat 

The  individual  bars  are  slender,  vertical,  laterally 
compressed  rods,  the  inner  edges  of  which ,    . 
turned  towards  the  space  between  the  two  Lunelle 
of  the  gili,  are  in  most  can-  esp.iiali  A  laterally,  and 
fused  with  their  1  n- i ■_- 1 1 1  > ;. 

The  bara  are  clothed  with  a  single  layer  of 
ciliated  epithelial  cells,  which  aro  cubical  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface,  but  columnar  along  the 
OOtel  edge,  a  row  of  cells  along  8Mb  side  of  this 
outer  edge  having  peculiarly  long  cilia.  1'lach  bar 
is  strengthened  by  a  double  chitiuous  rod,  which  lies 
close  to  its  outer  border. 

The  inner  or  deeper  parts  <>f  the  bars  consist 
chiefly  of  lacunar  tissue,  /.<■.  a  loose  network  of 
branched  cells,  the  meshes  of  which  contain  blood. 
Distinct  blood  vessels  an-  I'limpani.t.ivr'ly  ft:w  in 
number;  they  are  Urge,  and  lie  principal!)  in  ilie 
interlamellar  rods  which  holt  together  the  two  lamella? 
of  each  gill. 


('.  The  Circulatory  System, 

.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  an   elongated   space  of  con- 
siderable size  lying  a!c 


I  tin.  tarsal  surface  of  tho 
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animal,  ventral  to  the  ligament,  and  above  the  buses 
of  the  gills.  It  contains  the  heart  and  is  traversed 
by  the  rectum.  Its  walls  are  thin  and  seniitrans- 
parent  behind  ;  thicker  and  spongy  in  front.  Through 
them  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  can  be  Keen. 

Open  the  pericardial  eaeitt/  by  a  lomjitmlhtal  incision 
along  the  right  side,  and  cut  away  as  muck  of  its  walls  as  is 
necessary  to  expose  the  heart  fully. 

2.  The  heart  consists  of  three  chambers,  a  median  ventricle, 
and  right  and  left  auricles;  the  latter  returning  to 
the  ventricle  the  blood  from  the  mantle-lobes  and 
gills  of  the  right  and  left  sides  respectively. 

a.  The  right  auricle  is  a  triangular  sac  with  very  thin 

transparent  walls.  The  base  of  the  triangle  lies 
along  the  dorsal  border  of  the  gills  of  the  right 
side,  from  which  it  receives  blood  ;  the  apex  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  ventricle  about  the 
middle  of  its  length,  and  opens  into  it  by  a 
valve d  aperture. 
To  see  tlic  auricle, press  Die.  tjilts  down  '/eiitly. 

b.  The  left  auricle  is  similar  to  the  right,  and  returns 

the  blood  from  the  left  gills  and  mantle-lobe. 
C.  The  ventricle  is  an  elongated  thick-walled  muscular 
sac  of  a  reddish  colour,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
pericardial  cavity,  and  receiving  the  auricles  late- 
rally. Its  posterior  end  is  enlarged  and  hilobed. 
The  ventricle  surrounds  the  rectum,  which 
runs  straight  through  the  pericardial  cavity  from 
end  to  end,  apparently  traversing  the  ventricle, 
though  not  doing  so  m  reality.  In  the  early 
stages  the  ventricle  lies  completely  below  the 
rectum,  but  during  development  its  anterior  end 
extends  up  at  each  side,  and  the  two  processes 
meet  each  other  and  unite  above  the  rectum, 
completely  surrounding  it. 
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8.  The  arteries. 

There  are  two  main  arteries,  one  arising  from 
eacb  end  of  the  ventricle,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body.     Their 
main  branches  may  be  followed   by  injecting  tbein 
from  the  ventricle. 

a.  The  anterior  aorta  is  a  continuation  of  the  anterior 

end  of  the  ventricle  :  it  runs  forwards  along  she 
dorsal  surface  of  the  rectum,  enters  the  visceral 
miss,  and  divides  into  visceral  ami  pedal  arteries, 
which  supply  the  antorior  two-thirds  of  the 
animal. 

b.  The  posterior  aorta  arises  from  the  posterior  end 

of  the  ventricle,  and  runs  backwards  beneath  the 
rectum  :  it  divides  into  right  and  left  branches, 
which  supply  the  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

.  The  veins,  except,  the  largest  ones,  cannot  bo  dissected 
without  injecting  them,  and  even  than  they  are 
difficult  to  follow. 

a.  The  vena  cava  is  a  median  longitudinal  vessel  lying 

beneath  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  :  ii  raoatvea, 
in  front,  large  veins  returning  blood  from  the  foot 
and  visceral  mass  ;  and  behind,  inuch  smaller 
vessels  from  the  posterior  part  of  the-  body. 

b.  The  afferent  branchial  veins  are  a  pair  of  large 

vessels,  running  along  the  lines  of  attachment  of 
the  outer  and  inner  gills  to  each  other.  Vessels 
arise  from  them  which  carry  blood  to  the  033m, 

c.  The  efferent  branchial  veins  run  along  the  bases 
of  the  outer  lamella*  of  the  outer  gills  :  they 
return  to  the  auricles  the  blood  from  tho  gills, 
and  also  receive  at  their  anterior  ami 
ends  large  vessels  returning  aerated  blood  from 
the  mantle-lobes. 
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.  The  course  of  the  circulation. 

The  ventricle  receives  arterial  blood  from  the 
auricles,  and  drives  it  through  the  arteries  all  over 
the  body.     The  blood   from  the  foot  and  viscera  is 


Flo.  '27.— AnodonU  cygnet.  Diagrammatic  view  from  the  right  side. 
The  right  valve  of  the  shell,  the  right  potntle-lobe,  the  right  gilhi, 
and  the  right  auricle  Lave  been  removed.  The  alimentary  oanal 
has  been  laid  open  (mm  the  right  side  as  far  as  the  point  where  it 
eaters  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  pel  iondltl  an  iiy.  the  ventricle, 
and  the  right  kidney  and  ureter  ban  liecn  laid  open  from  the  right 
side.  The  longer  arrow  passus  from  Lin-  pc- ri cardial  cavity  through 
the  right  reno-]>prii:ardiiil  aperture  into  the  right  kidney.  The 
shorter   sir  row  passes    tlirougli    the  external   aperture  of  the  right 


■ 
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retained  to  the  vena  cava,  from  which  it  passes 
through  the  kidneys  to  the  gills.  From  the  gills  it  is 
retained  by  the  efferent  branchial  veins  to  the  auricles . 
The  blood  from  the  mantle-lobes  is  returned  direct  to 
the  auricles,  and  does  not  pass  through  either  the 
kidneys  or  the  gills. 

The  circulation  is  in  great  part  carried  on  through 
irregular  channels  or  lacuna. 

D.  Toe  Kidneys. 

The  kidneys,  or  '  organs  of  Bqjanue,'  are  paired,  and  lie 
side  by  side  just  beneath  the  pericardium. 

Each  kidney  is  a  wide  thin-walled  tube,  doubled  on  itself 
bo  that  its  two  ends  are  closely  approximated.  These  ends 
are  anterior,  and  placed  opposite  the  anterior  end  of  the 
pericardium,  while  the  loop  is  posterior  and  lies  against  the 
posterior  adductor  muscle. 

The  two  limbs  of  the  loop  are  very  different :  the  ventral 
limb,  or  kidney  proper,  has  spongy  walls,  and  is  lined 
throughout  by  a  darkly  pigmented  glandular  epithelium,  bo 
that  the  whole  limb  appears  black.  The  dorsal  limb,  or 
ureter,  is  a  wide  thin- walled  tube  which  conveys  the  excretory 
products  forwards  to  the  external  opening. 

Dissect  the  right  kidney  as  described  below,  examining  first 
the  ureter,  and  then  the  glandular  portion. 

1.  The  external  opening  of  the  ureter  is  on  the  side  of  the 
body,  between  the  two  lamella)  of  the  inner  gill,  and 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  point  at  which  its 
inner  lamella  becomes  free  from  the  body. 

Turn  back  the  gills  of  the  right  side,  and  pass  one  blade 
of  a  fine  pair  of  scissors  between  the  lamella  of  the  inner 
gill,  through  the  anterior  end  of  the  slit  between  the  inner 
lamella  and  the  body.  Cut  forwards  through  the  inner  lamella 
parallel  to  its  base,  and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  this. 
Separate  the  cut  edges  of  the  lamella,  and  gently  brush  the 
parts  clean. 
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a  third  of  the  length  of  the  foot  from  its  anterior 

end. 
To  find  the  pedal  ganglia,  split  the  anterior  part  of  the 
foot  with  a  scalpel  in  the  median  plane,  and  dissect  the  two 
halves  apart  until  the  ganglia  are  met  with.  The  junction 
of  the  muscular  and  visceral  portions  is  very  clearly  defined, 
and  the  ganglia  lie  close  to  it,  in  the  visceral  portion. 

Each  pedal  ganglion  gives  nerves  to  the  foot,  one 

of  these  supplying  the  auditory  organ  or  otocyst,  which 

lies  a  little  behind  and  below  the  ganglion. 

8.  The  cerebro-pedal  connectives  are  a  pair  of  nerve-cords 
connecting  the  cerebral  ganglia  with  the  pedal 
ganglia.  They  run  in  an  almost  straight  course 
between  the  two  ganglia,  and  are  easily  exposed. 

1.  The  visceral  or  parieto-splanchnic  ganglia  are  a  pair 

of  elosely  apposed  ganglia,  on  the  ventral  surface  of 

the  posterior  adductor  muscle  about  the  middle  of 

its  length. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  the  cloacal  cavity,  and  along  the  median 

supra-branchial  passage,  and  lay  open  this   latter,  if  it  has 

not  already  been  done.     The  visceral  ganglia  are  then  readily 

found  hi  the  posilivit  noted  above. 

From  the  ganglia  nerves  are  distributed  to  the 
posterior  adductor,  the  mantle,  and  other  parts. 

:•.  The  cerebro  visceral  connectives  are  a  pair  of  ong 
nerve-cords  which  connect  the  cerebral  with  the 
visceral  ganglia. 

From  each  cerebral  ganglion  the  connective 
curves  upwards  and  backwards  through  the  visceral 
mass,  lying  close  to  the  surfuce.  It  then  runs 
backwards  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  kidney 
to  the  visceral  ganglion.  The  part  in  relation 
with  the  kidney  is  very  easy  to  dissect ;  in  front  of 
the  kidney  the  dissection  is  more  troublesome,  but 
presents  no  serious  difficulty. 
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F.  The  Digestive  System. 
1,  The  alimentary  canal  is  a  convoluted  tube  the  greater 
part  of  which  lies  in  the  vise-oral  mass,  imbedded  in 
the  liver  and  generative  organ,  while  the  terminal 
portion  runs  back  through  the  pericardial  cavity  to 
the  anns. 
Insert  a  seeker  into  the  mouth,  and,  using  this  as  a  guide, 
slit  up  the  asophagus  and  stomach  with  scissors.    Slit  open 
in  a  similar  fashion  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine,  begin- 
ning at  the  rectum  and  working  backwards  to  the  stomach 
icf.fig.27,p.96). 

a.  The  month  lies  immediately  behind  the  anterior 

adductor,  and  between  the  lips  formed  by  the 
palps :  there  are  no  jaws.  The  food,  which  con- 
sists of  minute  organisms  of  various  kinds,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  is  swept  in  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  shell  by  the  inhaled  stream  of  water, 
and  carried  forwards  to  the  mouth  by  the  action 
of  the  cilia  covering  the  palps. 

b.  The  oesophagus  is   a  short  straight  tube  passing 

almost  vertically  upwards  behind  the  anterior 
adductor. 

c.  The  stomach  is  a  slightly  dilated  chamber  whose 

cavity  is  partially  subdivided  by  folding  of  its 
walls. 

d.  The  intestine  arises  by  a  small  orifice  from  the  ven- 

tral surface  of  the  stomach,  and  runs  backwards 
and  downwards  into  the  visceral  mass,  where  it  is 
closely  surrounded  by  the  generative  gland.  It 
follows  the  course  shown  in  fig.  27,  and  finally 
passes  into  the  rectum. 

e.  The  rectum,  which  is  rather  wider  than  the  intes- 

tine, runs  upwards  through  the  visceral  mass  to 
the  anterior  end  of  the  pericardial  cavity,  through 
which  it  runs  horizontally  backwards,  surrounded 
by  the  ventricle.    Behind  the  pericardial  cavity  it 
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turns  slightly  downwards,  runs  over  the  posterior 
adductor,  and  opens  into  the  cloacal  cavity  by  a 
slit-like  onus. 

The  ventral  wall  of  the  rectum  is  folded  so 
aa  to  form  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge,  the 
typhlosole,  projecting  into  its  cavity.     This  ty- 
phlosole  is  largest  at  the  junction  of  the  rectum 
with  the  intestine, 
2.  The  liver  is  a  large  many-lobed  digestive  gland  sur- 
rounding  the    stomach  and  adjacent   parts  of  the 
ccsophagus   and    intestine,    and   opening   into    tho 
stomach  by  several  bile-ducts. 

G.  The  Reproductive  System. 

The  sexes  are  separate.  The  reproductive  organs  are 
simple,  and  very  similar  in  the  two  sexes. 

The  ovary,  or  testis,  is  very  large,  and,  when  the  sexual 
products  are  ripe,  forma  the  greater  part  of  the  visceral 
mass  between  the  foot  and  the  kidneys.  The  ducts  of  each 
side  converge  to  the  genital  aperture-  which  lies  on  the  side  of 
the  body  immediately  below  the  opening  of  the  ureter. 

Tease,   a   small  portion   of  Ike   ovary,  or  task  - 
solution  or  glycerine  :  c<>v?r,cmtl  examine  it  with  low  and  high 
powers. 

In  the  female  the  eggs,  after  they  escape  from  the  genital 
aperture,  pass  in  large  numbers  into  the  space  between 
the  two  lamell*  of  the  outer  gill,  which  they  distend  very 
greatly.  Here  they  develop  into  embryos  known  as  glochidia, 
which  are  in  many  respects  very  unlike  the  parent.  They 
have  bivalved  shells,  each  valve  of  which  is  triangular  and 
incurved  at  its  apex  so  as  to  form  a  sharp  tooth,  the  teeth  of 
the  two  valves  constituting  an  efficient  pair  of  pincers.  There 
is  only  a  single  adductor  muscle :  the  gills  are  absent  or 
rudimentary,  as  also  is  the  foot.  A  long  coiled  filament,  the 
byssus,  serves  to  anchor  the  glochidium  to  the  gill  of  the 
parent. 

Take  a  female  in  which  the  outer  gills  are  distended  with. 
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embryos  ;  cut  the  gill  across ;  remove  some  of  the  embryos, 
mount  them  on  a  slide  in  water,  and  examine  them  with  a 
microscope. 


III.  EXAMINATION  OF  TRANSVERSE  SECTIONS. 

Several  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  mussel,  and  notably 
the  relations  of  the  gills,  kidneys,  and  heart,  are  best  studied 
by  means  of  a  series  of  transverse  sections. 

For  this  purpose  take  a  good-sized  specimen,  and  put  it 
into  }  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  wedging  the  valves  slightly  open 
so  that  the  acid  may  have  free  access  to  the  branchial  cavity. 
After  a  couple  of  days  transfer  it  to  spirit,  and  keep  it  till 
wanted. 

To  make  the  sections,  remove  both  valves  of  the  shell  care- 
fully .place  the  animal  on  a  board,  and  cut  it  transversely 
with  a  razor  into  a  series  of  slices  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  arrange  the  sections  in  order  in  a  dissecting  dish  under 
water ;  examine  and  draw  them. 

The  most  instructive  sections  are  those  passing  (1)  through 
the  renal  and  reproductive  apertures ;  (2)  through  the  middle 
of  the  ventricle ;  (S)  through  the  posterior  adductor.  The 
chief  features  of  these  sections  are  as  follows. 

A.  Transverse  Section  through  the  Renal  and  Reproductive 

Aperture* 

The  section  passes  through  the  widest  part  of  the  body,  a 
little  way  behind  the  umbo. 

1.  The  mantle-folds  arise  very  close  to  the  dorsal  surface, 

one  on  each  side  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  The 
folded  margin  which  secretes  the  two  outer  layers 
of  the  shell  should  be  noticed. 

2.  The  visceral  mass  is  large  and  laterally  compressed, 

and  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  section  between  the  two 
mantle-lobes.  The  chief  part  of  its  substance  is 
made  up  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary,  or  testis.    The 
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ventral  edge  of  the  visceral  mass  is  produced  into  the 
wedge-shaped  muscular  foot. 

3.  The  alimentary  canal.     The  coils  of  the  intestine  are 

seen  in  the  visceral  mass,  imbedded  in  the  genera- 
tive gland,  and  cut  across  about  half  a  dozen  times. 
Lying  in  the  pericardial  cavity  in  the  median  line 
immediately  beneath  the  dorsal  surface  is  the  rectum, 
in  which  the  typhlosole  or  fold  of  its  ventral  surface 
is  well  seen. 

4.  The  gills  lie  in  the    dorsal  half  of  the   mantle -cavity, 
s  between  the  visoeral   mass  and  the  mantle.    The 

attachments  of  their  lamella  to  the  body-wall  are 
well  seen.  The  inner  lamella  of  each  inner  gill  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  visceral  mass. 

At  the  base  of  each  gill  is  the  supra -branchial 
passage,  along  which  the  respiratory  stream  of  water 
flows  backwards  to  the  cloacol  cavity. 

5.  The  circulatory  system. 

a.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  nearly  circular  in  outline  ; 

its  roof  and  sides  are  thick  and  spongy,  forming 
what  is  spoken  of  as  Keber's  organ. 

b.  The    anterior  aorta  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface   of 

the  rectum,  and  its  cavity  is  slit-like  in  section. 
0.  The  vena  cava  lies  in  the  median  plane  between  the 

excretory  organs  and  the  visceral  mass. 
d.  The  afferent  branchial  vessels  ho  one  on  each  side, 

just  above  the  attachment  of  the  outer  lamella 

of  the  inner  gill  and  inner  lamella  of  the  outer 

gill. 

C.  The  excretory  organs  are  paired,  and  he  between  the 
pericardium  and  the  visceral  mass. 
a.  The  glandular  portions,  or  kidneys  proper,  are  cut 
across  close  to  their  anterior  ends.  They  are 
seen  as  a  pair  of  small  tubes,  with  glandular 
longitudinally  folded  walls,  lying  side  by  side  just 
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above  the  visceral  mass  ami  opposite  the  baaea  of 
the  inner  gills. 

If  the  section  has  passed  a  little  in  front  of 
the  excretory  apertures,  the  reno- peri  cardial  pas- 
sages from  the  pericardial  cavity  to  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  kidneys  are  well  seen, 
b.  The  ureters  are  cut  through  at  the  part  where  they 
communicate  with  each  other  acrosa  the  median 
plane  :  they  appear  as  a  wide  cavity  immediately 
below  the  pericardium  and  above  the  kidneys. 
The  external  openings  are  to  the  outer  aides  of 
the  kidneys,  between  the  two  lamella:  of  each 
inner  gill. 

7.  The  reproductive  apertures  are  immediately  ventral  to 

the  excretory  apertures  ;  they  may  he  followed  with 
a  seeker  into  ducts  leading  from  the  genital  gland. 

B.  Transverse  Section  through  the  Middle  of  the  Ventricle. 

1.  The  mantle-lobes  have  the  same  appearance  as  in  the 

previous  section. 

2.  The  visceral  mass  is  cut  across  close  to  its  posterior  end, 

and  hence  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion ;  it  is  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  ovary,  or 
testis. 

8.  The  alimentary  canal.    The  intestine  is  cut  across  twice 

in  the  visceral  mass;  and  the  rectum  with  the 
typhlosole  is  cut  across  as  it  lies  in  the  pericardial 
cavity. 

4.  The  gills.  The  attachments  of  the  gilis  are  tho  same 
as  in  the  previous  section,  except  that  the  inner 
lamella  of  the  inner  gill  ends  in  a  free  edge  above. 

At  the  base  of  each  gill,  between  its  lamella),  is  a 
wide  sapra-branohial  passage.  The  inner  canal  of 
each  side  communicates  with  tho  branchial  cavity 
through  tlieslit  between  the  unattached  inner  lamella 
of  the  gill  and  the  base  of  the  visceral  mass. 

E.  The  circulatory  system. 
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a.  The  pericardial  cavity  is  very  mnch  larger  and  lias 
thinner  walls  than  in  the  previous  notion  !  it  i* 
triangular  in  shape. 
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b.  The  ventricle  surrounds  the  rectum :  its  outer  wall 
is  thick  and  muscular,  its  inner  wall  thin. 

o.  The  auricles  are  a  pair  of  very  thin-walled  saos  lying 
at  the  sides  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  Each  is 
attached  along  its  outer  side  to  the  wall  of  the 
cavity,  and  by  its  inner  border  to  the  ventricle, 
into  which  it  opens  by  a  slit-like  valved  aperture. 

d.  The  vena  oava  is  a  median  thin-walled  tube  lying 

in  the  floor  of  the  pericardium. 

e.  The  afferent  branchial  vessels,  right  and  left,  lie 

just  above  the  attachment  of  the  outer  lamella  of 
the  inner  gill  and  inner  lamella  of  the  outer  gill. 

6.  The  excretory  organs. 

a.  The  kidneys  are  two  wide  tubes  with  thick  spongy 

walls,  whose  epithelium  is  glandular,  pigmented, 
and  folded.  They  lie  below  the  pericardium,  above 
the  visceral  mass,  and  opposite  the  bases  of  the 
inner  gills.  Their  inner  walls  are  in  contact  with 
each  other  below  ;  and  are  separated  dorsally  by 
the  vena  cava,  from  which  large  sinuses  enter 
them. 

b.  The  ureters  are  a  pair  of  thin-walled  tubes  lying 

along  the  dorsal  surface  and  outer  sides  of  the 
kidneys,  immediately  below  the  pericardium. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
median  plane  by  the  vena  cava. 

7.  The  nervous  system. 

The  connectives  between  the  cerebral  and  visceral 
ganglia  lie  side  by  side,  between  the  two  kidneys  and 
immediately  below  the  vena  cava. 

C.  Transverse  Section  through  the  Middle  of  the  Posterior 
Adductor  Huscle. 

1.  The  posterior  adductor  is  a  large  mass  of  transverse 
muscular  bands  running  across  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
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2.  The  gills  are  cut  across  close  to  their  hinder  ends,  and 
are  small.  The  inner  lamell©  of  the  two  inner  gills 
are  united  with  each  other  in  the  median  plane, 
forming  a  horizontal  septum  which  separates  the 
large  branchial  chamber  below  from  the  wide  but 
shallow  supra-branchial  or  exhalant  chamber. 

8.  The  rectum  lies  immediately  dorsal  to  the  adductor 
muscle.    The  typhlosole  is  still  present. 

4.  The  visceral  ganglia  lie  side  by  side  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  adductor. 


Chafteb  vn. 

THE  fjJJDIBLE]  SNAIL.    Helix  pomatta. 

The  snail  is  a  terrestrial  animal,  feeding  on  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matter  which  it  rasps  off  with  its  toothed  tongue 
or  odontophore.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  carries  a 
spirally  coiled  univalve  shell,  which  lodges  most  of  the  viscera, 
and  within  which  the  entire  animal  can  be  withdrawn  for 
protection.  It  breathes  air  by  means  of  a  pulmonary  chamber, 
formed  by  a  fold  of  skin — the  mantle — on  the  dorsal  surface. 
It  is  hermaphrodite,  but  incapable  of  self-fertilisation. 

The  edible  snail  occurs  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
can  be  readily  obtained  from  dealers.  On  account  of  its  large 
size  it  is  preferable  to  the  commoner  English  species,  II. 
aspersa,  to  which,  however,  the  following  description  will 
apply  with  but  slight  modification. 

Snails  are  best  killed  by  putting  them  in  cold  water  and 
then  running  a  layer  of  very  hot  water  on  to  the  surface,  when 
they  die  in  an  expanded  condition  in  about  two  hours.  In 
winter  the  month  of  the  shell  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  hardened 
mucus,  the  epiphragm,  which  must  be  removed  before  putting 
the  snail  in  water.  When  dead  the  snail  should  be  put  into 
spirit  for  a  short  time  before  it  is  dissected,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  mucus. 

I.     EXTERNAL  CHABACTEBS. 

A.  Before  Removal  of  the  Shell. 

1.  The  shell  is  a  right-handed  conical  spiral,  each  turn  of 
which  overlaps  and  conceals  the  greater  part  of  the 
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preceding  turn.     In  the  fully  formed  shell  there  are 
about  four  anil  a  half  turns  in  the  spiral. 

The  shell  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  back  of  the 
animal  with  its  apex  to  the  right :  its  mouth  is  in 
front,  and  faces  downwards  and  to  the  right.  Like 
the  shell  of  the  mussel  it  is  a  cuticular  structure,  i.e. 
it  is  outside  the  epidermis  and  is  non-cellular.  It  has 
therefore  no  power  of  interstitial  growth,  but  can 
only  increase  in  size  by  the  addition  of  uew  shell. 
matter  rouiul  its  free  edge  or  mouth. 

The  shell  will  be  more  fully  described  after  its 
removal  from  the  body. 
.  The  part  of  the  animal  outside  the  shell.     This  consists 
chiefly  of  the  head  and  the  foot,  and  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  degree  of  protrusion  of  the  animal 
from  the  shell.     It  has  a  mammillated  surface. 
a.  The  head  is  the  rounded  anterior  extremity  of  the 
animal.     It  bears  the  two  pairs  of  tentacles  and 
the  mouth, 
i.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  tentacles  are  a  pair  of 
long  fleshy  cylindrical  processes  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  head.      They  are  very  freely 
movable,  and  can  be  completely  withdrawn  by 
invagination  when  the  animal  is  disturbed. 
Kach   bears  an  eye  at  its  extremity,  which 
is   only  visible  when    the   tentacle    is   fully 
protruded. 
ii.  The  anterior  or  ventral  tentacles  are  a  pair  of 
much  smaller  processes  arising  from  the  sides 
of  the  head,  below  and  in  front  of  the  larger 
tentacles.     Like  tbese  latter,  they  can  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn  by  invagination. 
The  foot  is  a  large  flattened  muscular  expansion  of 
the  ventral  wall  of  the  body.    It  is  of  an  elongated 
oval  shape,  commencing  in  front  with  a  rounded 
anterior  border  immediately  below  and  behind 
the  bead,  and  narrowing  behind  to  a  long  pointed 
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extremity.    A  median  longitudinal  groove  rune 
along  its  ventral  surface. 
.  The  collar  is  a  thickened  fleshy  rim  surrounding 

3  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  separated  by  a  deep 

groove  from  the  body  which  it  encircles.     It  is 
thicker  at  the  sides  than  in  front  or  behind,  and 
i  is  especially  thick  on  the  right  side  in  the  angle 

I  of  the  mouth  of  the  shell. 

J.  The  external  apertures. 

i.  The  mouth  is  a  small  aperture  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  head.  It 
is  bordered  at  the  sides  by  two  prominent 
lateral  lips,  and  is  separated  from  the  foot  by 
a  less  conspicuous  inferior  lip. 
Pius  a  seeker  into  the  mouth,  and  then  upwards  and 
backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  buccal  mass. 

ii.  The  genital  aperture  is  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  behind  and  below  the  larger  tentacle, 
and  immediately  behind  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  right  lip.  From  it  a  groove  runs  back- 
wards along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body  :  a 
similar  groove  runs  along  the  left  side. 
Pass  a  seeker  into  the  genital  aperture,  and  backwards 
along  the  genital  passage. 

iii.  The  respiratory  or  pulmonary  aperture.    On 

the  right  side  of  the  collar  at  its  widest  part 

is  a  deep  notch,  at  the  dorsal  end  of  which 

is  a  large  round  hole,  the  respiratory  aperture, 

leading  into  the  pulmonary  chamber. 

Wash  away  the  mucus  from  the  collar  on  the  right  side  ; 

clean  the  notch  in  the  collar,  and  pass  a  seeker  through  the 

respiratory  aperture  into  the  pulmonary  chamber, 

iv.  The  anus  is  a  smaller  slit-like  hole,  immediately 
below  and  to  the  right  of  the  respiratory 
aperture.  From  it  a  spout-like  groove  runs 
forwards  to  the  edge  of  the  collar. 
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Olson  the  anal  opening  and  groove,  and  pass  a  seeker  into 
tlie  anus  and  back  along  the  rectum. 

v.  The  aperture  of  the  pedal  mucous  gland  is 

immediately  below  the  inferior  lip,  between 
the  head  and  the  foot. 
Pass  a  seeker  into  the  aperture,  and  backwards  along  the 
aland,  and-  lay  the  gland  open  along  its  whole  length.        ,  y* 

B.  After  Removal  of  the  Shell. 

Twist  the  animal  out  of  the  shell,  taking  care  not  to 
damage  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  so  doing.     The  shell 

romci,  iilf  r.-ailih/  if  the  amii'  has  ho:  it  put  in  spirit  for  a  short, 

time  after  drowning. 
1.  The  shell. 

a.  The  colour  differs  a  good  deal  indifferent  specimens. 
The  ground  colour  is  a  yellowish  brown,  marked 
by  darker  longitudinal  bauds  running  round  the 
spiral,  and  by  obliquely  transverse  lines  corre- 
sponding to  the  lines  of  growth. 

h.  The  nueleuB  ia  tbe  oldest  part  of  the  shell,  at  the  top 
of  the  spiral,  corresponding  to  the  umbo  of  the 
mussel-shell. 

e.  Tbe  mouth  is  oval,  and  notched  posteriorly  by  the 
penultimate  turn  of  tbe  shell.  Its  lip  ia  smooth 
and  slightly  everted. 

d.  The  lines  of  growth  are  transverse  ridges  parallel 

to  tbe  mouth,  and  indicating  successive  positions 
of  the  mouth  during  the  growth  of  the  shell. 

e.  The  umbilicus  is  an  opening  on  the  under  surface 

of  the   shell    leading    into    the  hollow   axis    or 
columella.     It  is  sometimes  closed. 
Clip  him;/  one  half  of  the  shell  with  buna  forceps,  and 
•jrimi  :!n:  cut  edges  flat  on.  a  file  or  stone. 

f.  The  columella  ia   the  axial  portion   of  tbe  shell 

round  which  it  is  coiled  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  inner 
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wall  of  the  several  turns,  each  of  which  overlaps 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  preceding  one. 
g.  The  structure  of  the  shell.    The  shell,  like  that  of 
the  mussel,  consists  of  three  layers,  of  which  the 
outer  and  middle  ones  are  formed  by  the  collar, 
and  consequently  can  only  increase  by  additions 
round  the  mouth  of  the  shell.    The  inner  layer 
is  formed  by  the  integument  covering  the  vis- 
ceral mass. 
i.  The  periostracum  or  outer  layer  is  horny  and  un- 
calcified.     To  it  the  colour  of  the  shell  is  due. 
It  is  usually  rubbed  off  the  uppermost  turns 
of  the  shell,  leaving  the  middle  layer  exposed, 
ii.  The  middle  layer  is  much  the  thickest  of  the 
three.     It  is  densely  calcified,   and  has  an 
opaque  porcellanous  appearance. 
iii.  The  inner  or  nacreous  layer  has  a  glistening, 
pearly  appearance,  and  a  very  smooth  surface. 
It  is  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  number 
of  delicate,  densely  calcified  laminfe. 

2.  The  visceral  hump  is  the  part  of  the  snail  which  is  per- 
manently lodged  within  the  shell.  It  is  the  elongated 
and  spirally  coiled  dorsal  part  of  the  animal,  and 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  viscera.  It  is 
covered  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  integument  which 
secretes  the  naoreous  layer  of  the  shell,  and  which 
is  sufficiently  transparent  to  allow  the  several  organs 
to  be  seen  through  it. 

For  convenience  of  description  the  basal  or  largest 

turn  of  the  spiral,  commencing  with  the  collar,  will 

be  spoken  of  as  the  first  turn,  the  next  as  the  second, 

and  so  on. 

Place  the  snail  in  a  dissecting  disk  under  water,  and 

determine  the  positions  of  the  organs  mentioned  below.    Note 

that  the  outer  side  of  the  spiral  corresponds  to  the  animal's 

left  side,  and  the  inner  side  to  the  animal's  riqnt. 
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a.  The  kidney   is  a  large,  somewhat  triangular  body, 

of  a  yellowish-white  colour  and  granular  appear- 
ance, lying  about  halfway  round  the  first  turn  of 
the  spiral,  opposite  to  the  collar. 

b.  The  pericardium,  enclosing  the   heart,  is  an  oval 

sac,  lying  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  anterior 
half  of  the  kidney,  which  is  notched  to  receive  it. 

c.  The  mantle,  forming  the  thin  roof  of  the  respiratory 

cavity,  esteuds  forwards  along  the  dorsal  surface 
and  left  side  of  the  body,  from  the  pericardium 
and  kidney  to  the  collar. 

d.  Tho  liver  is  a   dark   red  dish -brown    mass,    which 

begins  immediately  beyond  the  pericardium  and 
kidney,  and  extends  to  the  top  of  the  spiral. 

e.  The  intestine  is  a  thin-walled  tube,  much  paler  in 

colour  than  the  liver,  and  appearing  on  the  surface 
at  one  or  two  places  in  the  first  and  second  turns 
of  the  spiral. 

f.  The  rectum  runs  along  the  right  border  of  the  first 

half-turn  of  the  spiral,  just  below  tho  ridge-like 
thickening  which  borders  the  right  or  inner  side 
of  the  spiral. 

g\  The  albumen  gland  is  a  large  white  or  yellowish 
mass  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
turns  of  the  spiral.  It  separates  the  right  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver  from  each  other. 

h.  The  hermaphrodite  gland  is  a  small  yellowish  body 
on  the  inner  side  of  tho  upper  half  of  the  second 
turn  of  the  spiral. 

i.  The  colnmellar  muscle,  by  which  the  animal  can  be 
retracted  within  the  shell,  runs  along  the  right 
or  inner  side  of  tho  spiral,  and  is  attached  to  the 
columella  in  the  upper  half  of  the  first  turn. 


M  \Mi.l-:  CAVITY. 


The  respiratory  or  mantle  cavity  of  the  snail  lies  along 
Lhe  dorsal  surface,  commencing  at  the  collar,  and  extending 
backwards  ratbor  more  than  three-fourths  0/  the  way  round 
the  first  torn  of  the  spiral.  The  mantle  ia  a  tranaveree  fold 
f  skin  which,  arising  from  tin:  dots*]  BUr&ee  ol   l.lx;  rifloetft] 
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mass,  grows  forwards  along  the  back,  ending  in 
thickened  rim,  the  collar.     Between  the  mantle-fold  and  the 
buck  of  tbo  animal  is  the  large  mantle-cavity,  which  at  tir»t 
■  :  iorlj  by  a  wide  orifice.     Fusion  of  the  BOlUl 
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the  body-wall  reduces  this  orifice  to  a  small  round  aperture 
on  the  right  side,  the  respiratory  or  pulmonary  aperture, 
through  which  air  alternately  enters  and  leaves  tbo  cavity 
during  respiration. 

In  close  relation  with  the  man  tie- cavity  are  the  rectum, 
the  heart,  and  the  kidney  and  ureter. 

Place  the  snail  in  a  dissecting  dish  under  water,  <t>:,-t  jiin 
it  firmly  down  through  the  foot,  with  the  dorsal  wtfaoe 
upward.  Open  the  via  title- cavity  by  a  trailer,  ■ 
through  its  thin  roof,  immediately  behind  the,  collar.  Cut 
backtvards  from  each  end  of  this-  incision  along  thttidet  if  the 
cavity  to  its  posterior  end,  cutting  along  the,  left  side  close  to 
the  junction  of  the  mantle  and.  body-wall,  and  along  the  right 
side  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  prominent 
ridge  thai  harden  thit  ride,  midway  between  tkii  and  the 
right  border  of  the  kidney. 

Turn  back  the  roof  of  the  mantle-car  it;,,  and  pin  it  dowa 
so  as  to  fully  expose  the  pericardium  and  kidney. 

A.  The  Walls  of  the  Mantle-cavity. 

1.  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  cavity  are   formed  by 
mantle  itself)  a  thin  fold  of  skin  which  bears  on 
under  surface  a  very  rich  network  of  la.rg< 
vessels,  especially  abundant  in  front  and  along 
right  side. 

These  vessels,  in  which  the  blood  is  aerated, 
to  form  a  large  trunk,  tbo  pulmonary  vein,  wl 
takes  back  the  oxygenated  blood  to  the  heart,  run- 
ning along  the  left  side  of  the  kidney. 

The  mantle  is  greatly  thickened  in  front  to  form 
the  collar  :  posteriorly  it  is  thickened  by  the  kidney 
and  pericardium,  both  of  which  lie  in  its  substance. 
2.  The  floor  of  the  cavity,  which  is  formed  by  the  dorsal 
wall  of  Un>  body,  is  muscular,  and  strongly  arched 
from  side  to  side.  Contraction  at  its  muscles  causes 
flattening  of  the  floor,  and  protrusion  of  the  body 
further  out  of  the  shell,  and  thus  enlarges  the  cavity, 
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causing  an  inrush  of  air  through  the  pulmonary 
aperture.  On  retraction  of  the  body  the  floor  resumes 
its  previous  convex  shape,  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  cavity  and  effecting  expiration. 

Dy  alternate  protrusion  and  retraction  of  the 
body  the  air  in  the  man  tie -cavity  is  continually 
renewed,  and  the  cavity  thus  becomes  a  lung. 

B.  The  Organs  in  relation  with  the  Mantle-cavity. 
1.  The  pericardial  cavity  and  heart. 

a.  The  pericardial  cavity,  which  has  already  been  seen 

from  the  exterior,  ia  oval,  thin-walled,  and  half 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  It  lies  in  the  roof  of 
the  mantle-cavity  at  its  posterior  end  and  left  side, 
and  is  is  close  contact  with  the  left  side  of  the 
kidney  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 
Open  the  pericardial  cavity  to  expose  the  heart. 

b.  The  heart  has  two  chambers,  of  about  equal  size. 

i.  The  auricle  is  proximal,  i.e.  nearer  the  collar, 
and  has  thin  walls.  It  receives  in  front  the 
pulmonary  vein,  which  returns  to  it  oxygenated 
blood  from  the  lung. 

ii.  The  ventricle  is  the  pear-shaped  distal  division 
of  the  heart,  with  thick  muscular  walls.  It 
receives  oxygenated  blood  from  the  auricle, 
and  drives  it  through  the  aorta  to  all  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  blood-vessels  will  be  described  later  on. 

2.  The  kidney  and  ureter. 

a.  The  kidney  is  a  large,  pale  yellow,  triangular  body 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mantle- 
cavity.    Its  left  side  is  notched  to  receive  the 
pericardium,  which  lies  close  against  it. 
i.     The  reao-  pericardial  canal  is  a  narrow  ciliated 
passage  leading  from  the  pericardial  cavity  to 
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the  kidney.     Ita  pericardial  opening  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  cavity,  oppo- 
site the  ventricle,  and  close  to  the  inner  or 
ventral  border  of  the  septum   between  the 
pericardial  cavity  and  the  kidney. 
The  rcno -pericardia  I  passage  is  difficult  to  make  owfc     To 
see  it,  take  a  fresh  snail,  make  a  small  hole  into  the  peri- 
cardial cavity,  and  inject  into  it  carmine  or  other  colouring 
matter  suspended   in  water.     This  will  pass  into  the  kidney 
along  the  passage,  which  can  then  be  followed. 

ii.  The  structure  of  the  kidney.     The  kidney  is  :i. 

sac  lined  by  a  glandular  epithelium,  and  with 

its    walls   thrown    into    a    large   number   of 

lamellar  folds  projecting  into  its  cavity. 

Slit  open  the.  k'uhieij  longitudinally  :    wash   it   out  with   a 

gentle  stream  of  water,  and  note  its  structure. 

b.  The  ureter  is  a  thin-walled  duct  which  commences 
at  the  proximal  end  of  the  kidney  and  runs;  hack 
along  its  right  side  to  the  distal  end.  It  then 
turns  sharply  forwards,  and  runs  along  the  right 
side  of  the  mantle-cavity  to  its  anterior  end, 
lying  dorsal  to  the  rectum,  and  just  within  the 
prominent  ridge-like  fold  that  marks  the  junction 
of  the  roof  and  right  side  of  the  mantle-cavity. 
In  front  it  opens  into  the  mantle-cavity  imme- 
iately  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  pulmonary 
aperture.  The  opening  is  slit-like,  and  is  con- 
tinued as  two  divergent  grooves  with  prominent 
lips,  which  run  down  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  pulmonary  aperture,  the  right  groove  being 
continuous  below  with  the  spout-like  aperture  of 
the  rectum. 
Insert  one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  />:/■'  the  pwZmeftd*y 

anci  cut  through  (hi:  collar, 
close  to  the  left  tide  of  the  aperture.     Tnm  the  right  Up  of 
the   aperture   over   to   the   right   aide.     Pass  a  seeker  into  the 
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rectum  from  the  anus  so  as  to  identify  it.  Note  tlie  ureter 
running  along  the  right  side  of  the  rectum,  but  dorsal  to  it  in 
the  natural  position  of  the  parts.  Trace  the  ureter  forwards 
to  its  opening,  and  inflate  it  with  a  blowpipe.  Insert  a  seeker 
into  the  opening  ;  and,  using  this  as  a  guide,  slit  up  the  ureter 
along  its  whole  length,  following  it  back  to  the  hinder  end  of 
the  mantle-cavity,  and  then  forwards  close  alongside  the  kidney 
to  its  anterior  end,  into  which  it  opens. 

S.  The  rectum  ia  a.  wide  tube  running  along  the  right  aide 
of  the  mantle- cavity,  ventral  to  the  ureter.   It  opens 
in  front  at  the  anua,  which  has  already  been  seen. 
Insert  a  bristle  or  seeker  into  the  rectum  from  the  anus, 
and  note  carefully  the  relations  of  the  anns  and  the  respira- 
tory and  renal  apertures. 


III.    DISSECTION   OF  THE   DIGESTIVE   SYSTEM. 

Cut  away  the  part  of  the  collar  to  lite  left  of  the  pul- 
monary aperture.  Detach  the  right  side  of  the  collar,  with 
the  anal  aperture,  from  the  body-wall.  Separate  the  rectum 
from  the  body  by  cutting  along  the  right  side  of  tlie  mantle, 
just  below  the  rectum,  as  far  bach  as  the  hinder  end  of  the 
mantle-cavity.     Turn  tlie  rectum  back,  and  pin  it  down. 

Make  a  median  longitudinal  incision  through  the  floor  of 
the  mantle-cavity,  and  continue  it  forwards  along  the  head  to 
its  anterior  end.  Dissect  the  flaps  away  from  the  underlying 
parts,  and  pin  them  out  right  and  left. 

Carefully  remove  tlie  thin  skin  covering  tlie  spiral  visceral 
mass ;  and  unravel  the  reproductive  organs,  which  are  white 
in  colour  and  very  bulky,  and  the  alimentary  canal,  the  coils 
of  which  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  liver. 

Arrange  tlie  reproductive  organs  on  the  right,  the  digestive 
organs  on  the  left  side  of  the  dissection. 

The  removal  of  the  integument  from  the  visceral  mass 
requires  care,  but  presents  no  great  difficulty.  Special  care  is 
needed  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  mantle-cavity,  where  the 
parts  are  rather  firmly  bound  together. 
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The  dissection  is  greatly  facilitated  by  frequent  washing 
under  the  tap. 

A.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  convoluted  tube,  of  nearly  uni- 
form size  along  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  but  presenting 
special  features  in  its  anterior  portion. 

1.  The  buccal  mass  or  pharynx  is  the  enlarged  anterior  end 

of  the  canal,  into  which  the  mouth  opens.  It  forms 
a  prominent  rounded  mass  in  the  head,  with  stout 
muscular  walls,  and  will  be  more  fully  examined 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection  (p.  128).  It 
contains  the  odoutophore. 
Insert  a  seeker  into  the  mouth,  and  note  that  it  passes 
upwards  and  backwards  into  the  buccal  mass. 

2.  The  (esophagus  is  a  narrow  thin-walled   tube,  which 

arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  buccal  masB 
and  runs  backwards,  passing  into  the  crop. 

8.  The  crop  is  a  large  fusiform  thin-walled  dilatation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  lying  partly  in  front  of  the 
visceral  hump,  partly  in  the  first  turn  of  the  spire. 
It  is  widest  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and 
gradually  narrows  behind. 

4.  The  '  atomach '  is  a  slightly  dilated  loop  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  between  the  crop  and  the  intestine.  It  lies 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  visceral  hump,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  second  turn  of  the  spire,  and 
between  the   right  and  left  lobes   of   the   liver- 
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membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal 


C.  The  intestine  describe  a  somewhat  S-s'11,Pe<'  course, 
and  ia  imbedded  in  the  liver,  From  which  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  separate  it.  From  the  stomach  it  rima 
back  round  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral,  lying  in  a 
groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver,  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  man  tie -cavity,  where 
it  passes  into  the  rectum.  It  is  superficial  along  a 
great  part  of  its  course. 

C.  The  rectnm  has  already  been  traced  along  the  right  side 
of  the  mantle -cavity  to  the  anus. 


B.  The  Digestive  Glands. 

1.  The  salivary  glands  are  a  pair  of  large  white  lobulal 

glands  lying  on  the  upper  surface  and  the  sides 
the  crop,  to  the  walls  of  which  they  are  attached 
numerous  strands  of  connective  tissue.  Their  ducts, 
which  are  long  and  slender,  run  forwards  and  open 
into  the  buccal  mass,  one  on  eaeh  side  of  the 
(esophagus, 

2.  The  liver  13  a  very  large  bilobed  gland,  of  a  reddish- 

brown  colour,  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  visceral 

a.  The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  and  is  partially  subdivided  into  three  lobes. 
It  lies  in  the  upper  half  of  tbe  first  turn  of  the 
spire,  immediately  behind  the  man  tie- cavity,  and 
is  grooved  on  its  outer  surface  by  the  intestine. 
It  has  three  main  ducts,  which  unite  to  open  by 
a  single  largo  aperture  into  the  left  side  of  the 
Bfanoach. 

b.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  and  upper  turns  of  the  spire. 
It  is  separated  from  the  left  lobe  by  the  posterior 
end  of  the  crop,  the  stomach  and  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  intestine,  and  the  albumen  gland. 

It  has  one  large  duct,  which  opens  into  the  right 

side  of  the  stomach,  almost  opposite  to  the  left 

duct,  hut  slightly  beyond  it. 
Slit  up  live  stomach,  and  wash  out  its  contents.     Note  the 
openings  of  the  bile-ducts,  and  follow  these  with  a  seeker  into 
the  lobes  of  the  liver. 


IV.    DISSECTION   OF   THE   REPRODUCTIVE   SYSTEM. 

The  snail  is  hermaphrodite,  but  does  not  fertilise  its  own 
ova.  As  is  usual  in  suoh  cases,  the  reproductive  organs  are 
extremely  complex. 

1.  The  hermaphrodite  gland  is  a  small  yellowish  body 

lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  second  turn  of  the 
spire,  and  closely  imbedded  in  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver.    Within  it  both  ova  and  spermatozoa  are 
produced. 
Place  a  small  piece  of  the  hermaphrodite  gland  on  a  slide 

in  a  drop  of  water :  tease  it  slightly :  cover;  and  examine 

with  low  and  high  powers. 

The  gland  consists  of  a  number  of  finger-like 
follicles,  in  oach  of  which  ova  are  developed  in  the 
outer  wall,  and  spermatozoa  in  the  more  central 
part.  The  ova  are  large  round  granular  cells,  with 
very  large  reticulate  nuclei :  the  spermatozoa,  which 
aro  generally  aggregated  in  wisp-like  bundles,  have 
small  rod-like  heads  and  very  long  tails. 

2.  The  hermaphrodite  duct  is  a  very  sinuous  duct  of  a 

whitish  colour,  lying  along  the  inner  side  of  the  spire 
close  to  tbe  columella,  and  opening  into  the  inner 
side  of  the  albumen  gland. 
8.  The  albumen  gland  is  an  elongated  compact  yellowish- 
white  body,  varying  greatly  in  size  at  different  times. 
It  lies  in  the  upper  half  of  the  first  turn  of  the  spire 


along  its  inner  side,  between  the  stomach  and  the 
left  lobe  of  the  hver. 

4.  The  common  duct  arises  from  the  end  of  the  albumen 

gland,  close  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  herm- 
aphrodite duct,  and  runs  forwards  through  the  body 
almost  to  the  head,  lying  along  the  right  side  of  the 
crop  and  a'sopkagus,  and  slightly  ventral  to  these. 

It  is  very  wide,  and  along  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  ia  incompletely  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
septum  into  two  parallel  ducts.  Of  these  one,  the 
walla  of  which  are  thrown  into  very  numerous  and 
prominent  transverse  folds,  serves  for  the  passage  of 
the  ova  ;  while  the  other,  which  transmits  the  sper- 
matozoa, has  a  comparatively  smooth  surface,  but 
has  its  walls  thickened  by  a  whitish  glandular  pro- 
static mass.  At  their  anterior  ends  the  two  ducts 
separate  completely  from  each  other  as  oviduct  and 
vas  deferens  respectively. 
Slit  open  the  common  duct  longitudinally:  and  vote  the 
septum,  which -puititillt/  diriiifs  it  into  male  and  female  ducts. 

5.  The  male  duct  and  its  accessory  organs. 

a.  The  vas  deferens  is  a  slender,  slightly  convoluted 

tube  of  uniform  diameter,  which  runs  forward? 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  female  organs,  between 
these  and  the  buccal  mass,  passes  under  the 
retractor  muscle  of  the  right  upper  tentacle,  anil 
then  runs  back  to  open  into  the  base  of  the  penis. 

b.  The  flagellum  is  a  long  tubular  divert it-nl inn,  which 

arises  from  the  vas  deferens  just  before  it  reaches 
the  penis.  It  lies  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
crop  and  other  viscera.  In  it  the  spermatozoa 
an  agglutinated  together  to  form  a  long  rod-like 
body,  the  spermophore. 

c.  The  penis  is  a  muscular  tube  continuous  with  the 

vas  deferens,  and  lying  somewhat  obliquely  across 
the  oesophagus  just  behind  the-  buccal  mass  ;  it 
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opens  to  the  exterior  at  the  genital  pore,  through 
which  it  can  be  protruded. 

To  the  penis  is  attached  the  retractor  penis 
muscle,  a  narrow  muscular  band,  which  arises 
from  the  floor  of  the  mantle-cavity,  and  runs 
downwards  and  forwards  to  its  insertion. 

6.  The  female  duct  and  its  accessory  organs. 

a.  The  oviduct  is  a  short  thick-walled  tube,  running 

forwards  from  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  vas 
deferens. 

b.  The  vagina  is  a  thick- walled  tube  into  which  the 

oviduct  opens  in  front,  and  which  runs  forwards 
to  open  with  the  penis  at  the  common  genital 
pore. 

c.  The  mucous  glands  are  two  tufts  of  tubular  glands, 

opening  by  a  pair  of  apertures  into  the  vagina : 
each  tuft  consists  of  thirty  to  forty  finger-like 
processes. 

d.  The  dart  sac  is  a  large  pyriform  sac  opening  into 

the  vagina  just  beyond  the  mucous  glands.  It 
has  very  thick  walls,  and  contains  a  quadrangular 
calcareous  spicule. 

e.  The  spermotheca,  or  receptaculum  seminis,  is  a  long 

Cffical  diverticulum  from  the  hinder  end  of  the 
vagina.  It  lies  alongside  the  common  duct,  and 
its  hinder  end  is  expanded  into  a  globular  dilata- 
tion just  behind  the  pericardium  and  kidney.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  flagellum,  and 
serves  to  lodge  the  spermophore  received  from 
another  snail. 

A  small  diverticulum  is  very  commonly  given 
off  about  a  third  of  its  length  from  the  vagina. 
In  JET.  aspersa  this  is  largely  developed  and  forms 
the  longer  portion  of  the  spermotheca. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  spermo- 
theca for  the  vas  deferens,  nor  to  cut  away  its 
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globular  dilatation  during  the  dissection  of  other 
parts. 


V.     DISSECTION   OF   THE   NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 

Tlie  nervous  system  consists  of  paired  ganglia,  of  com- 
missures and  connectives  uniting  them,  and  of  nerves  run- 
ning from  these  central  organs  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
chief  ganglia  with  their  commissures  and  connectives  form 
a  nerve-collar  encircling  the  anterior  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  When  the  head  is  protruded  this  collar  surrounds 
the  oesophagus  immediately  behind  the  buccal  mass;  but 
when  the  head  is  retracted  the  buccal  mass  is  pulled  back 
through  the  collar,  which  then  lies  in  front  of  it. 

The  ganglia  are  enveloped  in  a  ratln-r  dense  layer  of 
connective  tissue,  mIiilIi  muat  be  removed  before  their  shape 
can  bo  determined. 

1.  The  supra-msophageal  or  cerebral  ganglia  are  a  pair  of 

closely  apposed  pyriform  masses,  forming  a  broad 
transverse  band  across  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

From  the  outer  ends  of  the  ganglia  largo  nerves 
run  to  both  pairs  of  tentacles  and  to  the  lips. 

From  thoir  under  or  ventral  surfacea  pair  of  buc- 
cal nerves  run  forwards  alongside  the  oesophagus, 
:iml  and  in  i\  paii  of  maU  buccal  ganglia,  which  lie 
at  the  outer  sides  of  the  salivary  ducts  close  to  their 
openings  into  the  buccal  mass.  The  buccal  ganglia 
are  connected  by  a  transverse  commissure,  and  from 
them  nerves  arise  supplying  the  buccal  mass. 

From  the  posterior  and  outer  border  of  each 
supra- oesophageal  ganglion  two  stout  connectives 
pass  downwards  and  slightly  backwards  to  the  sub- 
oesophageal  ganglia.  lietween  these  two  on  each 
ride  is  the  deader  auditory  nerve. 

2.  The  Bub-tBBOphageal  ganglia  are  a.  number  of  closely 
approximated  ganglionic  masses,  the  boundaries  of 
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which  are  difficult,  to  determine.  The  anterior  aorta 
runs  through  the  centre  of  the  mass,  marking  the 
division  between  the  an tero- inferior  portion,  or  pedal 
ganglia,  and  the  postero- superior  portion,  or  viacero- 
pleural  ganglia. 

a.  The  pedal  ganglia  are  a  pair  of  closely  apposed 

masses,  from  which  a  number  of  large  nerves 
pass  to  the  foot. 

b.  The  viscero-pleural  ganglia  consist  of  at  least  two 

pairs  of  ganglionic  masses,  closely  apposed  to  each 
other  and  to  the  pedal  ganglia.    From  them  large 
nerves  pass  outwards  to  the  viscera  and  to  the 
body -wall. 
3.  The  structure  of  the  ganglia. 
Remove  one  of  lite  ganglia;  place  it  in  1  per  cent,  acetic 
acid  for  a  sliort  time  to  so/ten  the  connective  tissue,  and  then 
tease  it  on  a  slide  in  glycerine.    Cover ;  and  examine  it  with 
low  and  high  powers. 

The  nervo-cells  are  large  granular  cells  with  very 
large  and  distinctly  reticulate  nuclei,  and  with  long 
branching  processes  by  which  they  are  connected 
with  one  another  and  with  the  nerve-fibres. 


VI.    THE  SENSE  ORGANS. 

1.  The  eyes  are  placed  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  larger 

tentacles,  and  are  only  exposed  when  these  are  fully 
protruded.  Each  receives  a  branch  from  the  large 
nerve  supplying  the  tentacle. 

Each  eye  is  a  small  spherical  vesicle,  the  wall  of 
which  is  strongly  pigmented  in  its  posterior  portion, 
and  lined  by  a  layer  of  retinal  cells.  The  cavity  of 
the  vesicle  is  partially  filled  by  a  large  cuticular  lens, 
which  projects  into  it  from  its  anterior  wall. 

2.  The  '  auditory '  organs  are  a  pair  of  small  spherical  sacs 

imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  pedal  ganglia, 
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and  containing  numerous  minute  calcareous  otoliths. 
They  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  auditory  nerves, 
which  connect  them  with  the  supra- oesophageal 
ganglia. 


TIL     DISSECTION   OF   THE   BUCCAL   MASS, 

Remove  the  nerve-collar.  Out  across  the  otsophagus  and 
la&hary  gland*  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  buccal 
mass,  and  fix  down  the  hveeal  man  firmly  by  pins  through  its 
retractor  muscles.  Note  the  horny  jaw,  teen  at  a  dark  trans- 
verse hoop  across  tin-  front  of  the  buccal  mass  ;  on  J  the  sac 
of  the  radula,  which  forme  a  rouruled  projection  from  its 
hinder  end. 

Slit  up  the  (esophagus  with  scissors  along  the  mtcUdorsai 

line,  awl  continue  the  cut  forwards  along  the  buccal  mass  as 
far  as  the  jaw.    Separate  the  two  sides  so  as  to  expoi 
oavity  of  the  buccal  mass. 

1.  The  radula  is  a  brownish  yellow  chitinous  ribbon  lying 
on  the  floor  of  the  buccal  cavity,  and  having  its  bee 
surface  produced  into  an  immense  number  of  minute 
backwardly  directed  teeth,  arranged  in  very  regular 
transverse  rows, 

The  hinder  end  of  the  radula  is  folded  longitudi- 
nally on  itself,  and  lodged  in  a  tubular  sac,  which 
pzojeots  freely  behind  the  buccal  mass,  and  within 
which  the  radula  is  formed  aa  a  euticular  secretion  of 
its  epithelial  lining.  The  anterior  end  is  opened  out 
and  rests  on  a  cartilaginous  cushion.  Hy  means  of 
protractor  and  retractor  muscles,  the  organ  can  be 
protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  worked  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  licking  or  rasping  action.  As 
it  wears  away  in  front,  it  a  replaced  by  growth 
forwards  from  its  hinder  end. 

The  radula  with  the  cushions  and  the  muscles 
together  make  up  the  odontophore. 
Dissect  out  the  radttla;  clean  it;  and  mount  it  an  o 
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slide  in  a  drop  of  water  or  glycerine,  with  its  tootiied  surface 
upward.     Examine  it  with  low  and  high  powers. 
2.  The  jaw  is  a  semicircular  chitinous  bari  strongly  ridged 
on  its  posterior  surface,  against  which  the  odon tophore 
works. 
Dissect  out  the  jaw  and  examine  it  with  a  lens  or  the 
microscope. 

VIII.    THE   CIRCULATORY   SYSTEM. 

The  dissection  of  the  circulatory  system  must  be  performed 
on  a  second  snail. 

It  is  greatly  facilitated  by  injecting  the  vessels  with 
a  coloured  fluid.  The  arteries  should  be  injected  from  the 
ventricle,  and  the  pulmonary  vein  and  its  branches  from  tlie 
auricle.  The  venous  system  must  be  injected  from  several 
places;  the  right  pulmonary  sinus  is  easily  injected  both 
forwards  and  backwards,  and  the  pedal  sinuses  may  also  be 
injected. 

1.  The  arterial  system. 

From  the  ventricle  arises  a  single  large  vessel, 
the  aorta.  This  gives  off  almost  at  once  a  large 
visceral  artery,  which  runs  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  liver  to  the  top  of  the  spiral,  supplying  both 
lobes  of  the  liver,  the  intestine,  and  the  reproductive 
organs. 

The  aorta  itself  runs  forwards  along  the  right 
side  of  the  crop,  between  it  and  the  common  duct, 
giving  off  large  branches  to  the  salivary  glands  and 
body-wall.  It  then  continues  its  course  forwards 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  (esophagus ;  pierces 
the  sub- (esophageal  ganglionic  mass,  passing  between 
the  pedal  and  viscero -pleural  ganglia ;  gives  off  a 
large  pedal  artery  which  runs  back  along  the  foot ; 
and  finally  divides  into  large  branches  supplying  the 
tentacles  and  buccal  mass. 
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2.  The  venous  system. 

The  venous  system  consists  partly  of 
vessels  with  definite  walls,  and  partly  of  irregular 
lacunar  spaces,  the  exact  relations  of  which  to  the 
arteries  and  to  the  body-cavity  are  not  determined. 

Two  large  irregular  pedal  sinuses  lie  in  the  foot, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  pedal  gland. 

A  visceral  sinus  commences  at  the  top  of  t 


Fig.  31 Holii  pomatu.     Section  taken  along  tbe  axis  of  Ihe  shell, ami 

transversely  to  the  loot.    The  shell  is  represented  by  the  thick 
Hack  line.     (a.  m.  h.) 
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RL.  rlgtt li in  o I  liver.    RM,  rMraotor  motels.    8,  nartnatlnOk    SG. 
vary  glunu.    TJ,  ante,    V.  >  nitride. 
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spiral  and  runs  down  it,  receiving  branches  from  the 
various  organs,  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  mantle- 
cavity,  where  it  opens  into  the  pulmonary  sinus,  a 
large  vein  running  all  round  the  mantle-cavity  at  the 
junction  of  its  sides  and  floor.  Along  the  right  side 
the  pulmonary  sinus  lies  immediately  ventral  to  the 
rectum,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached,  and  from 
which  it  receives  numerous  small  veins.  From  the 
pulmonary  sinus  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  roof  of 
the  mantle-cavity  by  the  afferent  pulmonary  vessels : 
these  run  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  roof  of  the 
mantle -cavity,  interdigitating  with  the  efferent  ves- 
sels, with  which  they  are  connected  by  a  network  of 
thin-walled  vessels  in  which  the  blood  is  aerated. 
The  efferent  vessels  unite  to  form  the  pulmonary 
vein,  a  large  trunk  running  straight  back  in  the  roof 
of  the  mantle-cavity  to  the  heart.  Just  before  reach- 
ing the  auricle,  the  pulmonary  vein  receives  a  large 
renal  vein  from  the  kidney. 


Chapter  Vin. 

THE   CRAYFISH.    AmUuui  ftwnatiUt, 

Tre  freshwater  crayfish  is  fairly  common  in  many  of  the 
streams  of  England  and  Ireland,  hiding  in  holes  under  the 
bants.  It  is  of  a  greenish  grey  colour  ;  and  in  form  as  wefl  as 
in  interna!  structure,  it  closely  resembles  the  lobster,  to  which 
it  is  nearly  related.  It  moves  about  slowly,  half  walking 
on  its  long  thoracic  leg3,  half  swimming,  but  when  alarmed 
darts  suddenly  backwards  by  violent  flexion  of  its  tail  or 
abdomen. 

The  hard  external  cuticle  of  the  crayfish  is  transversely 
jointed,  to  allow  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  ;  and  this 
segmentation  affects  also  those  internal  organs  which  are 
directly  concerned  with  locomotion,  i.e.  the  muscles,  in id  thfl 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  supplying  them.  No  segmentation, 
however,  is  to  he  seen  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  its  glands, 
and  none  in  the  excretory  and  reproductive  systems :  in 
[Lis  respect  the  crayfish  differs  widely  from  such  animals  as 
the  leech,  in  which  these  systems  are  arranged  segmentally. 

Each  segment  of  the  crayfish,  except  the  last,  bears  a 
pair  of  jointed  appendages.  These  differ  greatly  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  body,  but  are  all  modifications  of  one  common 
type,and  serially  homologous  with  one  another.  The  anterior 
ones  form  tactile  organs;  those  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  ;n-t 
as  jaws,  and  tho  remainder  as  organs  of  locomotion,  The 
foremost  pair  of  these  latter  are  of  great  size,  and  end  in 
powerful  pincers,  used  for  prehension  of  food  and  for  offensive 
and  defensive  purposes. 

The  crayfish  is  carnivorous,  seizing  its  food,  and  tearing  it 
to  pieces  by  means  of  the  large  pincers,  aided  by  the  smaller 
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pincers  of  the  next  two  pairs  of  legs,  and  then  cutting  it  up 
into  little  bits  with  the  jaws,  which  are  placed  at  the  sides 
of  the  mouth.  The  real  chewing  is  effected  afterwards  in  the 
stomach  itself. 

The  sexes  are  distinct.  The  male  and  female  Are  very 
similar,  but  the  abdomen  is  broader  in  the  female. 

The  eggs  are  comparatively  large,  and  are  carried  about  by 
the  female,  attached  to  the  abdominal  appendages,  until  the 
young  are  batched.  The  newly  hatched  crayfish  differs  con- 
siderably in  form  from  the  adult,  but  has  the  full  number  of 
appendages  already  present.  It  remains  for  a  time  attached 
by  its  pincers  to  the  appendages  of  the  mother,  but  soon  takes 
to  independent  life.  To  allow  for  the  growth  of  the  animal, 
the  cuticle,  which  is  incapable  of  interstitial  growth,  is  cast 
off  periodically,  and  a  new  one  secreted.  This  ecdysis,  or 
shedding  of  the  cuticle,  occurs  three  or  more  times  during 
the  first  year  of  the  animal's  life,  and  afterwards  about  onco 
a  year,  or  less  often.  It  involves  not  morely  the  external  in- 
vestment of  the  body  and  limbs,  but  the  covering  of  tbe 
gills  and  sense  organs,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  lining  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Crayfish  may  be  killed  almost  instantaneously  by  drop- 
ping them  into  boiling  water. 


I.   EXTERNAL   CHARACTERS. 

The  body  of  the  crayfish  is  very  obviously  divisible  into 
an  anterior  unjointed  portion,  the  cephalo  thorax,  and  a  jointed 
and  flexible  hinder  portion,  the  abdomen. 

A.  Examination  of  a  Typical  Segment  of  tbe  Body. 

Examine  in  detail  the  third  or  fourth  segment  of  the. 
abdomen,  noticing  the  following  points. 

1.  The  catienlai  investment  or  exoskeleton  of  the  segment 
is  hardened  by  calcification,  except  the  portions  at 
the  joints,  which  remain  soft  to  allow  of  movement, 
Each  hardened  portion  is  called  a  sclerite. 
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a.  The  tergum  is  the    convex   dorsal   plate   of  the 

exo  skeleton. 

b.  The  sternum  is  the  ventral  transverse  bar  between 

'  the  bases  of  the  limbs. 
C.  The  pleura  are  a  pair  of  plates  projecting  do 

the  sides. 
d.  The  eplmera  are  the  portions  of  hardened  cuticle 

between  the  pleura  and  the  basts  of  the  limb.' 

They  are  very  small  in  this  segment, 


ia.  32.— Aitscn*  flnviatilis,  Mr.  nobilis.     Trims  verse  section  i. 
the  abdomen,     (c.  u.  n,) 
DA.  doml  ibdomtml  BIB .       EM.  ■  rtM  er  uuiialf*  of  lb 
EP,  ejiimcron.    FM,  floi..r  niiivln  at  Hie  ■Mumrn.    M.  inn. 
H|ipeacLurv.      If.   tiidofjHlUp.       NG.    Turiv  L-iii|:LiuJi.       P.   wti<\ 
|ini".lnuLl  -vijiih  nl.   .■.  'li-'i   i  -  o  :      'li.irl.lii>"  l"-*'Ji  *lm."t  pnl.li'J* 

Irinrth  La  Lnatcflted  bj 61 tof ■■■.  ilii.-.    PL 

lileunm.    PR,  pncMdctam.    B.itnuum.    T.  tcrpim.    V,  tcoBuI   -"- 
ntttry.    3C.  re 

e.  Soft   uncalcified  portions  connect  the  segment  « 

those  in  front  of  and  behind  it,  and  allow  moi 
ment  of  one  segment  upon  another. 

f.  The  joints   between    the   successive    bi 
provided  with  a  rounded  peg  or  pivot  at  each  si 
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on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tergum,  near  its 
junction  with  the  pleuron.    Thia  peg  fits  into  a 
corresponding  depression  in  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  segment  next  in  front,  and  serves  as  a  fulcrum 
in  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  abdomen  :  it 
also  prevents  movement  of  the  abdomen  from  side 
to  side. 
2.  The  appendages  are  attached  to  tho  sides  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  segment,  between  the  epimera  and 
the  ends  of  the/sternum,  by  soft  patches  of  cuticle, 
the  artkrodja?  membranes.     Each  appendage  con- 
sists of  a  two-jointed  basal  portion,  the  protopodite, 
and  of  two  many-jointed  filaments  borne  on  its 
distal  end.      These    are  the  endopodite  and  the 
exopodite,  the  former  of  which  is  nearer  the  median 
plane. 

B.  The  Body. 

This  is  obviously  composed  of  two  parts,  the  cephalothorax 

and  the  abdomen. 

1.  The  cephalothorax  is  composed  of  thirteen  segments 
fused  together,  the  fusion  being  so  complete  that 
the  segmentation  is  not  recognisable  on  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  surfaces,  though  it  can  still  be  seen 
below. 

The  cephalothorax  is  encased  laterally  and 
dor  sally  by  a  large  shield,  the  carapace.  This  is 
divided  into  cephalic  and  thoracic  portions,  coveting 
respectively  the  head  and  the  thorax  of  the  animal, 
by  the  shallow  cervical  groove,  which  runs  trans- 
versely across  its  dorsal  surface,  and  obliquely  for- 
wards at  the  sides.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the 
carapace  arises  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  hinder 
border  of  the  head,  which  grows  hack  over  the 
thoracic  segments,  and  is  continuous  with  them 
dorsally. 
a.  The  head,  or  part  in  front  of  the  cervical  groove 
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1  of  five  segments.     In   it  an  to  be 

noticed  the  following  structures, 
i.  The  rostrum  is    a  median  pointed  prolongation 
of  the  carapace,  extending  forwards  from  Ufl 
anterior  end. 
ii.  The  eyes  are  paired  and  mounted    on   movable 

'    stalks,  one  at  each  side  of  the  rostrum, 
iii.  The  mouth  is  far  back  on  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  head,  and  almost  hidden  by  the  jam      It 
is  bounded  in  front  by  a  fleshy  protuberance, 
the  labium. 
>.  The  thorax,  or  part  behind  the  cervical  groove,  is 
composed    of    eight    segments.      The  following 
points  are  to  be  noticed  in  it. 
i.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  carapace  is  divided 
by   two  longitudinal    grooves    about    half  an 
inch    apart,    the    branchio-cardiac    grooves, 
into  a  median  dorsal  portion  covering   the 
heart,    and   two    large   plates,    the   brancbio- 
stegites.  which    extend  down  at  the 
the  thorax  and  cover  the  gills, 
ii.  The   sterna  of    the   thoracic    segments   are    all 
Fused  together,  except  the  hindmost,  which  is 

.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  seven  movable  segments, 
united  by  peg  and  socket  joints,  which  allow  of 
movement  In  a  vertical   plane  only,  the  limit  "f 
■  being  nearlj  a  straight  tine, 

a.  Tire  first  abdominal  segment  is  smaller  than  the 

succeeding  gam,  and  is  devoid  of  pleura. 

b.  The    segments    from   Lite   second  to  the   sixth    ace 

essentially    like    Die    typical     segment     alread) 
examined. 

c.  The  seventh  abdominal  segment,  or  teleon.  i 

i.<l  is  devoid  of  pleura 
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and  of  appendages :  it  is  divided  transversely  by 
an  imperfect  hinge,  and  its  ventral  surface,  which 
is  only  slightly  calcified,  is  perforated  by  the  longi- 
tudinal slit -like  anus. 


C.  The  Appendages. 

These  are  all  reducible  to  a  common  type  composed  of  the 
three  parts  protopodito,  exopodite,  and  eiidopodite,  already 
seen  in  the  appendage  of  the  typical  segment,  together  with 
an  epipodite,  which  may  be  a  simple  plate  or  may  hear 
gill  plumes.  From  such  a  typical  form  all  the  appendages 
of  the  crayfish  con  be  derived  by  variations  in  form  and 
relative  size  of  the  various  parts,  or  by  total  suppression  of 
one  or  more  porta. 

In  the  following  description  the  appendages  are  numbered 
from  before  backwards,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  large 
Roman  numerals  I.  to  XIX. 

Hentoce  the  appendages  of  the  r'ujht  side  one  by  one, 
beginning  with  the  hindmost,  and  taking  special  care  to 
remove  each  appendage  entire.  The  diameters  of  the  smaller 
ones  can  be  best  made  oat  by  examination  in,  a  droj)  of  water, 
between  two  slips  of  glass. 

1.  The  abdominal  appendage*,  excepting  the  hindmost,  are 
of  small  size,  and  serve  in  the  female  to  carry  the 
eggs.  The  last  or  twentieth  segment  has  no  appen- 
dages. 

XIX.  The  sixth  abdominal  appendages  are  broad  and 
lamellar,  and  form  with  the  telaon  the  powerful 
tail-fin. 
i.  The  protopodite  is  short,  broad  and  "undivided, 
ii.  The  eiidopodite  ia  a  fiat  oval  plate,  fringed  at  its 

free  edge  with  sets. 
iii.  The  exopodite  is  similar,  but  larger,  and  divided 
by  a  transverse  hinge  into  two  parts. 
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XVIII.  The    fifth    abdominal    appendage    is   a  smalt 
swimmeret. 
i.  The    protopodite  is  two-jointed,  the  small  proxi- 
mal segment  being  named  coxopodite,  the  longer 
distal  segment  the  basipodite. 
ii.  The    endopodite    is    a     many-jointed    filament 
covered   with    setaa.      Its  first    segment  is   the 
largest, 
hi.  The  exopodite  is  similar,  but  smaller. 
XVII.  and  XVI,    These  two  pairs  of  appendages  closely 

resemble  XVIII. 
XV.  In  the  female  this  resembles  XVIII.,  but  is  liable 
to  reduction,  and  may  be  absent, 

In  the  male  it  is  normally  turned  forwards 
and  is  specially  modified  for  transferring  the 
spermatozoa  to  the  female.  The  protopodite 
and  exopodite  resemble  those  of  XVIII.,  bnt  the 
large  proximal  segment  of  the  endopodite  is  pro- 
duced distally  on  its  inner  side  into  a  short 
plate,  rolled  longitudinally  upon  itself  to  form 
an  imperfect  tube :  the  remainder  of  the  endo- 
podite is  a  small  jointed  rod  as  in  XVIII. 
XIV.  In  the  female  this  is  reduced  or  absent. 

In  the  male  it  is  modified  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  XV.  It  is  an  unjointed  rod,  the  distal 
portion  of  which  is  flattened  and  rolled  upon 
itself  to  form  an  imperfect  tube.  It  is  probably 
formed  of  the  protopodite  and  endopodite  fused 
together. 

i.  The  thoracic  appendages,  of  which  there  are  eight  pairs, 
fall  readily  into  two  groups :  a  posterior  group  of 
five  pairs  of  large  appendages,  XIII.  to  IX.,  used  for 
walking  and  prehension,  and  devoid  of  exOpodites  ; 
and  an  anterior  group  of  three  pairs  of  mazillipodes 
or  foot-jaws,  VIII.  to  VI.,  which  possess  both  eso- 
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podi  tes  and  endopoditos,  ami  aid  in  passing  food  to  the 
mouth. 

The  thoracic  appendages  can  be  more,  easily  removed,  and 
their  relations  determined,  if  the  branchiostegitc  be  first  cut 

XII.  The  last  but  one  of  the  thoracic  legs  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  series. 
i.  The  protopodite  consists  of  two  segments,  of  which 
the  first,  or   coxopodite,    is   short   and   broad, 
and  bears  a  largo  gill  and  a  tuft  of  long  fine 
hairs,    the    '  coxopoditic    sets?.'      The    second 
segment,  or  basipoditc,  is  much  smaller,  and 
bears  tho  endopodite. 
ii.  The  endopodite  consists  of  five  segments,  named 
as  follows,  beginning  at  the   proximal  end : — 
iachiopodite,    meropodite,     oarpopodite,    pro- 
podite, and  dactyl  a  podito.    Of  these  the  mero- 
podite and  the  propodite  are  the  longest,  and 
the  dactylopodito  is  clawlike. 
XIII.  This,  the  last  thoracic  leg,  differs  from  XII.  in 
having  no  gill.     In  the  male  the  coxopodite  is 
perforated  at  its  inner  anglo  by  the  genital  pore. 
XI.  This  resembles  XII.,  but  the  propodite  is  pro- 
longed distally  so  as  to  form  with  the  dactylo- 
podite  a  pair  of  pincers  or  chela.     The  inner 
angle  of    the    coxopodite    is    perforated    by  the 
genital  pore  in  the  female. 
X.  This  is  like  XI.,  but  has  no  genital  pore. 
IX.  This  is  similar  to  X.,  but  much  larger  and  stouter, 
the  terminal  chela;  being   especially  large  and 
powerful.     The   basipodite  and  ischiopodite  are 
firmly  fused  together,  as  happens  occasionally  in 
other  limbs  of  the  series. 
VIII.  The  third  maxiUipede  is  directed  forwards  under 
the  five  appendages  in  front  of  it. 
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i.  The  protopodite  consists  of  coxopodite,  bearing 
a  gill  and  coxoptxlitic  seta;  ;  and  baaipodite, 
bearing  endopodite  and  exopodite. 
ii.  The  endopodite  consists  of  five  segments,  named 
as  in  the  lege.     The  first  segment  or  ischio- 
poditeis  the  largest  and  is  fnaed  with  the  basi- 
podite. 
iii.  The  exopodite  is  slender,  and  consists  of  a  long 
proximal  segment  and  a  distal  many- jointed 
filament. 
VII.  The  second  maxillipede  is  smaller  and  less  firmly 
calcified  than  VIII.,  wbicb  it  resembles  in  form  ; 
but  the  exopodite  is  larger  than  in  VIII.,  and 
the  endopodite  smaller,  its  largest  segment  being 
the  meropodite,  and  all  its  joints  being  movable. 
VI.  The  first  maxillipede  is  smaller  and  softer  than 
VII. 
i.  The  two  segments  of  the  protopodite  are  expanded 
on  the  inner  aide,  forming  a  large  two-lobed 
lamella.    A  broad  plate,  the  epipodite,  takes 
the  place  of  a  gill, 
ii.  The  endopodite  is  very  small  and  two-jointed. 
iii.  The  exopodite  resembles  that  of  VII. 
8.  The  bead  appendages  consist  of  three  pairs  of  oral 
appendages  or  jaws,  V.  to  III.,  placed  at  the  sides  of 
the  mouth,  and  two  pairs  of  pro-oral  appendages, 
II.  and  I.,  at  the  front  of  the  head. 
V.  The  second  maxjlla  consists  of  a  protopodite,  an 
endopodite,  and  on  the  outer  side  an  exopodite 

Fro.  33.-  AiUeni  flnviatilii,  var.  nobilii.  The  oral  appendages  of  tho 
right  side  seen  from  below  and  behind  ;    <  2J.     (v.  u.  h.) 

Ill,  the  mandible.  IV  and  V,  the  first  and  second  maxillio.  VI,  VII, 
and  VIII,  the  three  maxillipedes 
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branchiostegite.     It  ia  open  below  and  behind, 
the  former  opening  is  partially  stopped  by  the  b 
segments  of  the  legs.     The  greater  portion    of  the 
chamber  ia  occupied  by  the  gilla ;  but  in  front  ot 
them,  and  just  behind  the  line  of  the  cervical  groove, 
is  a  channel,  the  cervical  canal.     In  this  canal  t! 
scaphognathite    works    to    and  fro  with  i 


i.  34.--Aitacni  fluviitilii.    (lin.gvu.iiiin.iiu:  trwr-ivuran  iccliuu  through 
the  thorax.     The  doited  spaces  contain  arterial  hlooil.      I 
Bhailect  with   horizontal  lincB   contain   venous  blood.     The  arrows 
indicate  thu  directum  of  the  blood  circulation,     (c.  n.  n.) 

AS.  urt,lirohr»rirl[iiL.'  ulilj  ntle  if  Hirorel  on  »rt  tide,  AF.  nflcre 
of  pill.  AM,  nnlini.ii.il  m-rnl.r.Lii.-.  B.I.|:,n.l.i.-i.k'iK..  BG,  Ur.nr.ir 
■nl     EF.  ■  ■■  Bit  m6  un  nDKb  «  t1«- ,. 
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movement,  driving  the  water  forwards  out  of  the 
gill-chamber,  and  discharging  it  in  front  just  below 
the  renal  aperture.    (See  Section  E,  p.  140.) 

.  The  gills  may  be  described  in  three  groups  according  to 
their  position  of  attachment. 

a.  PodobranchifB  are  gills  attached  to  the  coxopodites 

of  appendages  VII.  to  XII.  The  coxopodite  of 
VI.  bears  a  large  epipodite  in  place  of  a  gill. 

b.  Arthro  branchiae  are  gills  arising  from  the  arthrodial 

membranes  at  the  bases  of  the  thoracic  appen- 
dages. At  the  base  of  each  of  the  limbs  VIII. 
to  XII.  are  two  arthrobranchice,  an  anterior  and 
a  posterior  one  ;  and  attached  to  the  arthrodial 
membrane  of  VII.  is  a  single  one. 

c.  PlenrobranchisB  are  gills  arising  from  the  side-wall 

of  the  thorax,  above  the  ridges  which  form  the 
dorsal  boundaries  of  the  arthrodial  membranes. 
The  crayfish  has  only  one  well -developed  pi  euro - 
branohia  on  each  side,  on  the  thirteenth  segment, 
but  abortive  ones  are  found  on  the  next  two  or 
three  segments  in  front. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  gills  in  the  crayfish. 
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Verify  the  above  table  by  carefully  counting  the  gills,  and 
turning  them  dawn  as  they  are  checked  off  in  the  table. 
S.  The  structure  of  the  gills  is  different  in  the  different 
groups. 
Remove  and  examine  in  turn  a  pleurobranckia ,  an  arthro- 
branchia,  and  a  podobranchia. 
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a.  The  pleurobranchise  ami  arthrobranchiae  resemble. 

bottle -brushes,  each  consisting  of  a  series  of  deli  eati> 
branchial  filaments  arranged  upon  a  central  stem, 
which  is  traversed  by  afferent  and  efferent  blood- 
vessels. It  is  in  the  branchial  filaments  that 
respiration  is  effected,  diffusion  taking  place 
through  the  thin  cuticle  covering  them. 

b.  A  podobranchia  is  more  complicated,  and  consists  of 

(i.)  a  bas&l  plate  arising  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  eo\opodite,  and  covered  with  finely  plumose 
Betas ;  (ii.)  astern  arising  from  the  dorsal  border 
of  the  basal  plate  close  to  its  apex  ;  I  iii.)  a  lamina. 
which  i3  a  corrugated  plate  borne  on  the  distal 
end  of  the  stem,  doubled  longitudinally  upon  itself, 
and  beset  with  small  hooked  sets;  and  (iv.)  a 
plume,  which  arises  from  tho  apex  of  the  stem 
and  resembles  an  arthrobranchia.  The  plume 
and  the  outer  fact*  of  the  stem  are  covered  with 
branchial  filaments. 

E.    Demonstration  of   the   Respiratory   Current  of  water 

through  the  gill-chamber. 

Place  a  lii-iny  crayfish  in  a  shallow  disk  of  water  ;  and, 

wltcn  the  animal  is  at  rest,  run  into  tlie  dish  close  to  Die  bases 

qf  the  kinder  legs,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  a  few  drops  of  water 

■I:  suspended  carmine  or  other  pufment.     Watch  the 

currents  entering  under  the  edges  of  the  brancMostegitet  ben  iud. 

mid  itsuing  in  front  from  the  mouths  of  the  cervi 

cervical  canal  of  one  side  by  making  two  cuts, 
lately  behind  the  cervical  groove,  the  other  parallel 
toil  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  further  back;  and  removing  the 
ttrip  between  the  two  cuts.  Lay  the  animal  on  its  side  in  tfie 
voter,  and  observe  the  sculling  movements  of  the  scapho- 
•jnotlute,  driving  the  water  forwards  out  of  tfu  ■ 
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II.  DISSECTION  OF  THE  CRAYFISH. 

The  several  systems  are  described  below  in  the  order  in 
which  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  dissect  them  :  this  order 
may  be  varied  if  found  desirable.  , 

A.  The  Circulatory  System. 

The  blood  of  the  crayfish,  which  is  almost  colourless,  is 
carried  from  the  heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  by 
arteries  which  open  into  large  lacunar  spaces  or  sinuses, 
bathing  the  several  organs  :  from  these  it  passes  to  the  gills, 
in  which  it  is  aerated,  and  from  which  it  is  conveyed  through 
the  branchiocardiao  canals  to  the  pericardial  sinus.  From 
the  sinus  it  enters  the  heart  through  the  apertures  in  its 
walls. 

1.  The  pericardial  sinus  and  heart 

With  stout  scissors  carefully  cut  through  the  thoracic 
portion  of  Ike  carapace  along  the  outer  side  of  each  branchw- 
cardiac  groove,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  structures 
beneath.  Connect  the  two  cuts  in  front  by  a  transverse  cut 
along  the  cervical  groove,  and  remove  tlie  portion  of  carapace 
so  isolated. 

Cut  through  the  skin  underlying  tlie  carapace,  and  turn  it 
aside,  thus  laying  open  the  pericardial  sinus  and  exposing 
the  heart. 

a.  The  pericardial  rinua  is  a  cavity  of  considerable 

size,  lying  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  thorax  and 
receiving  the  arterial  blood  from  the  gills. 

b.  The  heart  is  a  polygonal,  thick-wailed,  muscular 

sac  lying  in  the  pericardial  sinus.  If  living  it 
will  be  seen  to  contract  rhythmically.  It  receives 
blood  from  the  pericardial  sinus  by  three  pairs  of 
valvular  apertures,  the  ostia,  of  which  the  dorsal 
pair  will  be  easily  seen.     The  lateral  and  ventral 
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pairs  will  be  better  seen  at  a  later  stage  of  (he 


c.  The  roots  of  the  arteries  are  rather  small  and  trans- 
parent, and  hence  difficult  to  Bee.      They  arise 
from  the  two  ends  of  the  heart,  and  should  be 
noticed  at  the  present  stage  of  the  dissection, 
though  the  arteries  themselves  are  best  seen  in 
an  injected  specimen,  and  will  be  described  later 
(p.  169). 
i.  From  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart  arise  a 
median   ophthalmic  artery  and  a  pair    of 
antennary  arteries ;  and  behind  and  below 
these  a  pair  of  hepatic  arteriea.  * 

ii.  From  the  hinder  end  of  the  heart  arises  the 
large  median  dorsal  abdominal  artery,  and 
immediately  below  this  the  large  median 
sternal  artery,  which  latter  can  be  better 
seen  at  a  later  stage. 

Fin.  35.— AiUoni  flsviatilii,  far.  nobili*.  Dissection  of  a  mule  from 
the  right  side.  The  right  side  of  the  body- wall  with  its  appendages, 
and  the  right  Bide  of  the:  teBaphagns,  stomach,  and  mesenteron,  have 
been  removed.  The  thick  black  line  represents  the  cut  edge  of  the 
cuticle,     (c.  a.  n.) 

A,  rtwluphrupuft]  nkeietoo,  A  A,  nittflijiary  artery.  ATJ,' auditory'  Hr. 
B,  iHwdixHlitc  .>t  the  tenth  mipmilme-  BD.  aperture  <if  left  bile-duct  iriw  tin: 
m<aKnteron.  C,  unlliu:  chamber  af  the  utoniacb.  OM,  LtBcani.  CO.  canllao 
oialcle.    OP,  nriDpodltu  of  imili  tppcudliKS.    OP  9,  carpopudJU     ' 

appendage.     CX,  composite  of   tenth   ■lipeuc'—       "       
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Jj,  uver.    LT,  lateral  I«rth.    M,  tnenJ polite  of  the  tenth  appendage.    MB, 

mcUntoina.     HT,  ni.«|[jui  tootb,    U  8,  mcrupoditc  of  the  eighth  niipcndngL'. 

Nl,  Wietc.,  ciidoiioilite*  of  flr.t.  tliinl,  i-f,  jij.;>ei»[tijRi!.     ©A.  ophthalmic 

oop  baa  been  removtiL  OB.  nmhigaa,  PL  19,  pleuron  of  the  Klateentli 
HinueDt.  PO,  pyloric  o-ji-lcle.  PPO.  prepyloric  inwiole.  PB,  propodite  ul 
the  tenth  appemlaKe.  PTO,  ftereeanllar  oa-iclc.  PZ.  pyinrii-  rhumher  t.f 
the  •binukch.     P  3,  P  4,  ¥  5,  piDtDpnUtn  of  On  tliinl,  fourth,  and  fifth 
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d.  The  alae  cordis  are  three  pairs  of  fibrous  bands 
which  hold  the  heart  in  position  by  connecting  it 
with  the  walls  of  the  pericardial  sinus. 

Remove  the  branchiostegite  and  turn  down  the  gills  of  the 
left  side,  unless  this  has  already  been  done. 

2.  The  branchiocardiac  canals  are  a  series  of  channels  in 

the  body-wall,  conveying  blood  from  the  gills  to  the 

pericardial  sinus.    They  can  be  seen  through  the 

ij  I  transparent  body-wall  running  from  the  bases  of 

1  the  gills,  and  converging  to  open  into  the  sides  of 

the  pericardial  sinus. 

Cut  a  gill  off  close  to  its  base,  and  blow  into  the  cut  end 
of  the  efferent  blood-vessel  with  a  blowpipe,  or  inject  some 
coloured  fluid  into  it,  and  observe  the  air  or  coloured  fluid 
entering  the  pericardial  sinus. 

B.  The  Reproductive  System. 

Carefully  remove  the  side-wall  of  the  thorax,  and  expose 
the  reproductive  organs. 

a.  In  the  male. 

i.  The  testis  is  a  soft  white  body  lying  immediately 

below  the  pericardial  sinus,  and  extending 

t!  backwards    a  little  behind  it.    It    consists 

of  a  pair  of  anterior  lobes,  and  a  median 
posterior  lobe. 

ii.  The  vas  deferens  of  each  side  is  a  long  con- 
voluted tube,  running  from  the  junction  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  testis  to 
the  external  aperture  on  the  coxopodite  of  the 
last  thoracic  leg.  Before  the  breeding  season 
it  will  be  found  filled  with  an  opaque  white 
seminal  mass. 

Tease  a  small  piece  of  the  mass  in  water  or  glycerine  on  a 
slide  ;  cover,  and  examine  it  with  low  and  high  powers. 

iii.  The  spermatozoa  are  flattened  spheroidal  cells 
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from  which  project  tangentially  a  number  of 
stiff  immobile  curved  processes. 

b.  la  the  female. 

i.  The  ovary  is  a  saccular  organ  situated  below  and 
at  the  sides  of  the  pericardial  sinus,  and 
extending  some  distance  behind  it.  Like  the 
testis  it  consists  of  two  anterior  lobes  and  a 
posterior  one. 

ii.  The  oviduct  of  each  side  is  a  short,  wide,  almost 
straight  tube,  running  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  length  of  the  ovary,  with  which  it  is 
continuous,  to  the  external  opening  on  the 
coxopodite  of  appendage  XL,  the  hut  thoracic 
leg  but  two. 

C.  The  Digestive  System. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  the  crayfish  is  a  tube  running  in  a 
nearly  straight  line  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  Of  this  tube 
the  middle  portion  or  mesenteron,  which  is  very  short,  is  alone 
formed  from  the  primitive  alimentary  tract  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  '  liver '  is  an  outgrowth  of  it.  The  stoniodceum  or 
anterior  portion  of  the  canal  and  the  proctodeum  or  hind 
portion,  which  together  form  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal,  are  both  formed  by  invagination  of  the  external  surface 
of  the  body ;  and  both  have  a  chitinous  lining  which  is  con- 
tinuous, at  the  mouth  and  anus  respectively, -with  the  chitinous 
external  covering  of  the  body. 

1.  The  digestive  glands. 

a.  The  '  liver '  is  a  large  bilobed  body,  of  a  brown  or 
,  greenish  colour,  lying  in  the  thorax  at  the  sides 

of  the  alimentary  canal.  Each  lobe  is  much 
branched,  and  hollow,  and  its  secretion  enters  the 
mesenteron  by  a  wide  bile-duct,  which  will  be 
seen  later  on  in  the  dissection. 

2.  The  alimentary  canal. 

Remove  the  abdominal  terga,  the  genital  duct,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  liver  of  the  left  side,  and  as  much  of  the 
muscles  and  cephalic  carapace  as  is  necessary  to  expose  the 
alimentary  canal. 

a.  The  stomodoBum,  or  first  portion  of  the  alimentary 

canal,  has  a  chitinous  lining. 

i.  The  month  is  an  oval  aperture  on  the  ventral 
surface,  between  the  jaws. 

ii.  The  oesophagus  is  a  short  wide  tube,  running 
vertically  upwards  from  the  mouth. 

iii.  The  stomach  is  a  spacious  dilatation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  the  head,  and  extending  a  short  distance 
into  the  thorax.  It  consists  of  a  larger  cardiac 
chamber  in  front,  and  a  smaller  pyloric  cham- 
ber behind,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
constriction.  Its  chitinous  lining  is  thick,  and 
some  parts  of  it  are  especially  hardened,  form- 
ing the  gastric  mill,  a  complex  mechanism  of 
'  ossicles '  supporting  three  large  and  strongly 
calcified  teeth.  These  structures  will  be  seen 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

b.  The  mesenteron  or  mid-gut,  which  follows  the 

stomach,  is  very  short  and  devoid  of  chitinous 
lining.  On  each  side  it  receives  a  wide  bile-duct 
from  the  liver,  and  its  dorsal  wall  is  produced 
into  a  small  caecum. 

c.  The  proctodeum  or  intestine  is  a  long  narrow 

straight  tube,  running  from  the  hinder  end  of  the 
mesenteron  to  the  anus.  It  has  a  chitinous  lining 
throughout,  and  its  inner  surface  presents  longi- 
tudinal and  slightly  spiral  ridges  beset  with  small 
papillae. 

The  anus  is  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  telson  :  it  can  be  closed  by  ap- 
proximation of  its  sides. 

JRemave  a  piece  of  tJie  intestine,  and  examine  its  inner 
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surface  under  water  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  to 

see  the  ridges  and  papilla. 

d.  The  gastric  mill  is  a  complex  structure  made 
up  of  numerous  icleritea,  or  hardened  portions 
of  the  cuticle  lining  the  stomach,  by  means  of 
which  the  chewing  of  the  food  is  effected :  the 
principal  sclerites  will  alone  be  described  here, 
viz.  five  median  dorsal  pieces  and  two  pairs  of 
lateral  pieces,  the  others  being  small  and  of  less 
importance. 

Remove  the  entire  stomach  from  the  body,  avoiding  injury 
to  the  structures  around  the  asophagus;  place  it  in  a  dish 
under  water,  and  carefully  clean  away  the  muscles. 

i.  The  cardiac  osticle  is  a  broad  transverse  sclerite 
in  the  roof  of  the  cardiac  chamber  of  the 
stomach. 

ii.  The  urocardiao  osticle  is  a  median  dorsal  sclerite 
in  the  hinder  wall  of  the  cardiac  chamber. 
Its  upper  end  is  broad,  and  hinged  to  the 
hinder  edge  of  the  cardiac  ossicle ;  its  lower 
end  is  narrow,  and  directed  downwards  and 
backwards. 

iii.  The  pyloric  oisicle  is  a  narrow  transverse 
sclerite  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  pyloric  chamber. 

iv.  The  prepyloric  ossicle  lies  in  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  pyloric  chamber,  and  is  hinged  above 
to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pyloric  ossicle. 

v.  The  median  tooth  is  a  strong  calcified  sclerite,  at 
the  junction  of  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  cham- 
bers. With  its  upper  surface  are  articulated 
the  urocardiac  ossicle  in  front  and  the  pre- 
pyloric behind. 

vi.  The  pterocardiao  ouicles  are  attached  one  to 
each  end  of  the  cardiac   ossicle   by  oblique 
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hinges.    Their  lower  ends  are  curved  back 
wards. 

vii.  The  lygocardiac  ossicles  are  a  pair  of  stout 
sclerites,  running  from  the  outer  ends  of  the 
pyloric  ossicle  forwards,  downwards,  Bad  niH- 
wards,  to  the  ventral  extremities  of  tho  ptoro- 
MB&am.  Their  ventral  margins  are  curved 
inwards  to  form  a  pair  of  stout  plates, calcified 
at  their  inner  borders  to  form  the  lateral 
teeth.  The  inner  edge  of  each  lateral  tooth 
bears  a  row  of  denticles,  which  decrease  in 
size  from  before  backwards. 

viii.  The  filter.  The  aperture  between  the  cardiac 
and  pyloric  chambers  13  much  narrowed  by 
lateral  folds ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  pyloric 
chamber  itself  is  reduced  by  two  lad  1 
median  ventral  fold  to  a  narrow  three-rayed 
fissure. 

AU  these  folds  bear  short  close-set  hairlike 

setie,  which  cross  one  another  from  opposite 

aides  so  as  to  fonn  a  very  efficient  filter  or 

strainer,  permitting  the  passage  only  of  fluid 

or  of  very  finely  divided  solid  particles. 

The  gastric  mill  is  put  into  action  by  muscles  arising 

from   the  carapace  and  attached  to  the    cardiac 

and  pyloric  ossicles,  which,  by  their  contractions, 

tiny   pull  away  from  each  other.      The  cardiac 

ossiclo  moving  forwards  pulls  the  iirocardiac  and 

the    median    tooth   with    it,   and  the   prepyloric 

GBBMle  rotates  forwards  with  them,  giving  adown- 

ward  movement  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  tooth, 

and   causing  its  apex  to  rotate  forwards.      The 

same  movement  of  the  cardiac  ossicle  forwards. 

and  of  the  pyloric  backwards,  causes  the  zygo- 

cavdiacH    to  pnll  back    the  pteroeardiacs,  which 

rotate   about  the   obliipie    hinges,    pressing    the 
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zygocardiacB   inwards,    and  bringing    the  lateral 
teeth  together  in  the  median  plane. 

Pull  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  ossicles  forwards  and  back- 
wards respectively  with  forceps,  when  the  three  teeth  wilt  be 
seen  to  come  together. 

D.  The  Excretory  System. 

1.  The  kidneys,  or  'green  glands,'  are  a  pair  of  rounded 

and  somewhat  flattened  bodies,  of  a  light  green 
colour,  lying  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  head,  in  front 
of  the  month. 

2.  The  ureteri  are  a  pair  of  wide  thin-walled  sacs,  lying 

one  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  each  kidney.  Each 
ureter  communicates  directly  with  the  cavity  of  its 
kidney,  and  opens  to  the  exterior  by  an  aperture 
already  seen  on  the  hinder  surface  of  a  tubercle  on 
the  basal  segment  of  the  antenna. 
Inflate  the  ureter  by  blowing  air  in  at  its  external  aper- 
ture. 

E.  The  Endophragmal  Skeleton.     (Fig.  85,  p.  148.) 

In  the  thorax  a  series  of  calcified  plates  project  inwards 
from  the  cuticle  of  the  ventral  surface,  forming  an  internal 
skeleton,  which  gives  origin  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  to 
the  powerful  flexor  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

F.  The  Hervous  System. 

1.  The  central  nervous  system   consists   of  a  series    of 

ganglia    arranged    in    pairs,  and  united  by  paired 

bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  or  connectives,  to  form  a 

chain,   which  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the 

body  close  to  the  mid-ventral  line.     The  two  ganglia 

of  each  pair  are  usually  fused  indistinguishably. 

a.  The  pre- oesophageal  ganglionic  mass,  or  '  brain,'  is 

a  white  mass  of  considerable  size,  situated  just 

behind  and  slightly  above  the  bases  of  the  anten- 
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nules.  It  gives  off  nerves  supplying  the  eyes, 
the  antennules,  and  the  antennae. 

b.  The  para-OBflophageal  connectives  are  a  pair  of  long 

nerve-cords,  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus, 
connecting  the  '  brain '  with  the  hinder  part  of 
the  nervous  system.  They  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  transverse  commissure,  imme- 
\  diately  behind  the  oesophagus. 

c.  The  post-ce8ophageal  ganglionic  mass  is  an  ovoid 

mass,  lying  a  short  way  behind  the  mouth. 
From  it  arise  the  nerves  supplying  the  mandibles, 
both  pairs  of  maxillae,  and  the  first  and  second 
maxillipedes. 

d.  The  thoracic  nerve-chain  consists  of  six  ganglionic 

masses,  united  by  paired  connectives,  and  supply- 
ing the  appendages  from  the  third  maxillipedes 
to  the  last  thoracic  legs.  The  first  one  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  post-oesophageal  gan- 
glionic mass,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected. 
The  connectives  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ganglionic  masses  diverge  slightly,  and  the  sternal 
artery  (p.  160)  passes  between  them. 

The  thoracic  nerve-chain  lies  beneath  the  endophragmal 
skeleton,  which  must  be  removed  to  expose  it. 

e.  The  abdominal  nerve-chain  consists  of  six  ganglionic 

masses,  joined  by  connectives,  and  supplying  the 
abdominal  segments  and  their  appendages.  The 
hindmost  ganglionic  mass  is  larger  than  the 
others,  and  supplies  both  the  nineteenth  segment 
and  the  telson. 

2.  The  visceral  nervous  system. 

This  can  only  be  dissected  in  a  specimen  in  which   the 
alimentary  canal  has  been  left  nndisturbed. 

a.  The  anterior  visceral  nerve  is  a  median  nerve 
formed,  just  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  by  the 
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anion  of  a  median  nerve  from  the  '  brain  '  with 
two  pairs  of  nerves  arising  from  ganglionic  swell- 
ings on  the  para- esophageal  connectives.  From 
the  onion  of  these,  the  nerve  runs  up  in  front  of 
the  stomach  to  branch  out  on  its  dorsal  wall, 
b.  The  posterior  visceral  nerve  arises  from  the  hind- 
most ganglionic  mass  of  the  abdominal  nerve 
chain,  and  runs  forwards  along  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  intestine. 

G.  The  Organ*  of  Special  Sense. 

Besides  tactile  organs,  i.e.  the  antennules,  antennir,  and 
the  palps  of  the  oral  appendages,  the  crayfish  has  eyes,  and 
1  auditory '  and  olfactory  organs. 
1.  The  eyes,  on  movable  stalks,  have  already  been  seen  at 
the  sides  of  the  rostrum. 

a.  External  character*  of  the  eye. 

Remove  one  of  the  eye-stalks,  and  examine  it  carefully 
with  a  lens. 

The  'oornea'  is  the  transparent,  apparently 
black,  cap  of  uncalcified  cuticle  covering  the  end 
of  the  eye-stalk,  and  bounded  by  an  oval  outline. 
Its  surface  is  divided  into  quadrangular  facets  by 
lines  crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  angles, 
each  facet  corresponding  to  one  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  compound  eye  consists. 

b.  Structure  of  the  eye  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal 

section. 
Carefully  divide  the  eye-stalk  and  eye  longitudinally  into 
two  halves.     The  calcified  portion  of  the  cuticle  is  best  cut 
with  scissors,  Ike  remainder  with  a  sharp  knife.     Examine 
imc  of  the  cut  surfaces  with  a  strong  lens. 

The  eye  consists  of  a  number  of  conical  bodies 
arranged  iu  a  radiate  fashion,  their  bases  being 
turned  outwards  and  formed  by  the  corneal  facets, 
and    their    apices    being  directed   inwards  and 
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connected  with  the  optic  ganglion.  Each  i 
those  component  elements  is  isolated  optic* 
from  its  neighbours  by  pigment. 

i.  The  cornea  is  thin,  and  the  strips  of  cntii 
separating  its  facets  scarcely  differ  from  t 
facets  themselves. 

ii.  The  crystalline  pyramid!  are  transpf 
conical  bodies  arranged  radially  and  ahnttii 
upon  the  cornea,  each  pyramid  corresponding 
to  one  corneal  facet.  They  are  separated 
ram  one  another  by  layers  of  pigment  near 
their  outer  ends. 

iii.  The  inner  ewh  of  the  pyramids  are  imbedded 
in  a  black  pigmented  layer,  in  which  lie  a 
series  of  radially  arranged  rods  and  fusiform 
bodies,  each  of  the  latter  being  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  brilliant  pigment,  either  white 
or  pink. 

iv.  The  optic  ganglion  occupies  the  centre  ol  ttu 
eye.     Its  surface  is  deeply  pigmented. 

v.  The  optic  nerve  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  eye-stalk, 
and  connects  the  optic  ganglion  with  the 
•  brain.' 

2.  The  '  auditory  '  organs  are  lodged  in  the  basal  segments 
of  the  autennules,  and  open  to  the  exterior  on  their 
dorsal  surfaces  by  three-cornered  apertures,  guarded 
by  fringes  of  plumose  seta?. 

Remove  an  amtennule  entire,     Holding  it  firmly  betwaem 

Ike  finger*,  carefully  rrmore  icilli  scixxors  (he  inner  and  outer 
wattiof  the  basal  segment,  taking  care  not  to  injure,  the  '  audi* 
iniy  '  mc  itself.  Clear  a/may  the  muscles  surrounding  the  sac, 
and  the  seta  from  the  aperture. 

Willi  a  Jiiivjx.'iiilcl  syringe  ivash  out  the  contents  oj  the. 
'  auditory  '  sac — a  collection  of  sand  and  otlier  foreign  matter 
from  the  Water  in  which  the  animal  lives,  lo  which  the 
■  otolith'  hat.  been  given. 
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Examine  the  sac  in  water  or  glycerine  on  a  slide  under 
i  hw  power  of  the  microscope. 

a.  The  'auditory'  sac  js  a  transparent  ovoid  chitinous 

sac,  continuous  at  its  opening  with  the  cuticle 
of  the  antennule. 

b.  The    sensory    seta    are    nearly  straight,    simple, 

pointed  sets  varying  greatly  in  size,  the  outer 
ones  being  the  largest.     The  larger  ones  are 
arranged  in  parallel  curved  lines  along  the  floor 
and  inner  wall  of  the  sac ;  of  these  there  are  two 
rows  behind,  the  number  increasing  to  five  or 
more  in  front.    Parallel  to  these  runs  a  row  of 
very  minute  sette  on  the  inner  side, 
o.  The  sensory  nerve  supplying  these  rows  of  sette 
may  have  been  removed  with  the  muscles,  but 
should  be  looked  for. 
j>   ■■*' 
8.  Olfactory  letss.    On  the  ventral  surface  of  each  joint  of 

the  exopodite  of  the  antennule  are  two  tufts  of  fine 
sensory  setffi.  Under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope 
each  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  segments,  of  which  the 
distal  one  is  much  the  longer,  and  is  flattened.  They 
are  probably  olfactory  in  function. 


III.   THE  ARTERIES  AS   SEEN  IN   AN  INJECTED  SPECIMEN. 

Bore  a  small  liole  in  the  carapace  immediately  above  the 
heart :  inject  with  Prussian  blue,  using  a  syringe  just  large 
enough  to  fill  the  hole.  Dissect  from  the  leftside,  removing 
the  left  Jialf  or  more  of  the  carapace,  and  such  parts  of  the 
liver,  genital  gland  and  duct,  and  of  the  side-wall  and  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  as  may  be  necessary  to  expose  the  following 
arteries. 

1.  The  ophthalmic  artery  is  a  median  artery  arising  from 
the  anterior  end  of  the  heart  and  running  for- 
wards over  the  stomach,  then  curving  downwards  to 
supply  the  front  of  the  stomach  and  the  oesophagus. 
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•2.  The  antennary  arteries  arise  from  the  anterior  end  c 
the  heart,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ophthalmic  a 
Each  rung  forwards,  outwards,  and  downwards  o 
the  side  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  sends  a  gasti 
artery  ;  and  then  forwards  to  the  anterior  end  of  tl 
head,  supplying  the  kidney,  antenna,  autennule,  a 
eye,  and  sending  a  branch  to  the  rostrum.    On  ita 
way  it   gives   off  numerous   small  arteries   to    I 
muscles  of  the  regions  which  it  traverses. 

8.  The  hepatic  arteries  arise  from  the  ventral   surface  c 
the  heart  near  its  anterior  end,  and  supply  the 
in  which  they  are  buried. 

4.  The  sternal  artery  ib  single,  and  arises  from  the  hind* 

end  of  the  heart,  whence  it  runs  directly  downwart 
passing  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  intestine, 
between  the  connectives  uniting  the  fourth  and  f 
ganglion -pairs  of  the  thoracic  nerve-chain  (p.  15i 
It  then  divides  into  two  arteries,  running  forwai 
and  backwards  respectively. 

a.  The  ventral  thoracic  artery  runs  forwards  beneatb 

the  nerve-chain,  supplying  the  sternal  region  t 
the  thorax,  and  tho  appendages  from  the  hin 
most  ambulatory  legs  to  the  mandibles. 

b.  The  ventral  abdominal  artery  is  a   large  median 

vessel  given  off  by  the  sternal  artery  on  reaching 
the  ventral  region  of  the  body.  It  runs  back- 
wards beneath  the  nerve-chain,  and  supplier  the 
ventral  region  of  the  abdomen  and  the  abdominal 
appendages. 

5.  The  dorsal  abdominal  artery  is  a  large  median  artery 

arising  from  the  ventral  part  of  the  hinder  end  of 
the  heart,  and  running  backwards  just  above  the 
intestine  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  supplying 
iln'  intestine,  musoles,  and  other  parte  of  tho  dorsal 
region  of  the  abdomen.  It  communicates  at  it3 
■  ad  with  the  ventral  abdominal  artery. 


THE   COCKROACH.    Periplaneta  Americana. 

The  common  cockroach  ot  '  black-beetle '  of  our  kitclieno 
and  bakehouses — Periplaneta  (Blatta)  orienlalis—ia  not  a 
true  beetle,  but  an  insect  belonging  to  the  order  Ortkoptera,  of 
which  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  crickets  are  also  members. 
This  species  differs  only  slightly  from  P.  Americana,  which 
has  been  chosen  for  description  because  it  is  larger  and 
more  easily  disaected  than  the  common  form.  P.  Americana 
may  be  found  in  large  numbers  on  board  ships  and  at  most 
docks. 

Cockroaches  are  active  insects,  of  nocturnal  habits,  hiding 
away  in  the  daytime  and  coming  out  to  feed  at  night.  They 
will  devour  almost  any  animal  or  vegetable  substance. 

The  whole  animal  is  covered  by  a  chitinous  cuticle  which 
is  thick  and  hard,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  except  at  the 
joints,  where  it  is  soft  and  paler.  By  these  joints  the  body  is 
divided  transversely  into  segments,  which  are  movable  on  one 
another  except  in  the  head.  As  in  the  crayfish  the  segmenta- 
tion affects  certain  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  muscular 
and  nervous  systems,  but  is  not  shown  by  the  digestive, 
excretory,  or  reproductive  organs. 

The  female  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hard  oblong  capsule,  in  which 
they  are  placed  side  by  side.  The  young  develop  without 
metamorphosis,  i.e.  when  newly  hatched  they  resemble  the 
adult  in  form  and  habits,  though  they  are  devoid  of  wings. 
During  growth  the  cuticle  is  shed  several  times.  The  wings 
appear  at  the  last  ecdysis,  when  the  animal  attains  sexual 
maturity :  the  female  of  P.  orienialis  is,  however,  wingless. 
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I.    HABITS. 


Watch  the  living  animal  in  a  glass  vessel,  noting  especially 
the  positions  of  its  legs  and  head ;  also  the  mode  of  using  the 
long  antenna,  and  the  maxillary  and  labial  palps. 

Watch  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  abdomen.  Feed 
with  sopped  bread,  and  watch  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
jaws. 

II.    EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

Kill  the  animal  by  pouring  two  or  three  drops  of  chloroform 
upon  it. 

A.  The  Body. 

The  body  is  divided  into  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  several  segments.  A  small  neck 
connects  the  head  with  the  thorax. 

1.  The  head  is  broad  from  side  to  side,  and  short  from 
before  backwards,  and  is  produced  downwards  into 
a  broad  process  bearing  the  jaws.  Owing  to  its 
shortness  and  vertical  elongation,  it  has  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  being  bent  downwards  and  backwards 
beneath  the  thorax. 

a.  The  epicranium  covers  the  dorsal  and  posterior  sur- 

faces of  the  head.  It  is  divided  into  right  and  left 
halves  by  a  median  suture  which  divides  in  front 
into  two,  running  obliquely  outwards  to  the 
fenestra  (p.  163). 

b.  The  clypeus  is  a  broad  plate  covering  the  front  of 

the  head,  below  the  epicranium. 

o.  The  labium  is  a  smaller  plate  hinged  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  clypeus,  and  forming  the  anterior  or 
'  upper '  lip. 

d.  The  gensB,  or  '  cheeks,*  are  a  pair  of  vertical  plates 
covering  the  sides  of  the  head,  behind  and  below 
the  eyes. 
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e.  The  eyes  are  largo  black  reniform  elevations,  one 

on  eai'li  ride  of  the  head.    Tlu>y  ue  oompoimd, 
I  -  log  very  rmroerouK  hexagonal  EuMtft, 

f.  The  fenestra  are  a  pair  of  small  white  oval  patched 

to  the  inner  Hides  of  the  buses  of  the  aQttiniUB. 

.  The  neck  is  short  and  slender:  its  cuticnlar  covering 

is  soft  and  white,  with    the  exception   of    WTO 

thickened  patches  or  solcrites  which  are  hard  and 

brown.     Of  these  sclorites  twoare  slender  transverse 


Pre,  U,     ParipUneU  Americ»a*.     Thn  li'-rcl,  front  view.     (•■, 

A.  immh     CI..  'Im -■     E,  ■■•■■.     EP   nlsn W 

Q.  mlm-    MpB      L,  !... ,.    LP.  I,>i.,.l  ihiim.    LB.  Ini.nnn.    MN. 

■    'i!r    i:T,n.[ \.i..   p    ri.in.iv..!  I.      H  P,  nimiUv)-  Ji.lji.      M  3, 

Fin.  37.  -PoriplnnaU  American*.     The  head  Irora  behind.     (     n,  it.) 
E.  EP.  Q.  L,  LP.  MN.  lad  MP. ..-  h  n».  pn)M  BOB  Ifvn 

Gonrdij.   LO.  Iir/iiln.    M.  ii"- N.n'th- ■■>...■     O.  ■.■.,.|,i, ..:... 

PG.F.n-H'.      B.--UI"-.     Srj,  :,,llv„r,  .l.,.(.       SM,     "lw.,1,,,,,      Tit'il 


bars  on  the  ventral  surface;  a  third  is  median  and 
dorsal,  and  almost  divided  into  fcwo  longitudinally; 
Hi.'  remaining  four  are  much  larger,  and  form  two 
pairs  at  the  sides  of  the  neck. 
3.  The  thorax  consists  of  three  segments. 

a.  The  prothorax  is  the  first  and  longest  segment  of 
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the  thorax,  Its  tergum,  the  pronotum,  \a  pro 
longed  forwards  over  the  neck. 
.  The  mesothorax  is  smaller,  and  its  tergum  bears  at 
its  anterior  corners  a  pair  of  elytra,  or  wing-covers. 
These  are  folds  of  skin  and  cuticle  which  extend 
backwards  beyond  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen, 
and  are  movably  articulated  to  the  mesothoracic 
tergum  or  mesonotum. 

[The  elytra  are  abortive  in  the  female  of  P. 
mien  talis.] 
c.  The  metatnorax,  or  hindmost  segment  of  the  thorax, 
bears  a  pair  of  wingi,  which  are  membranous 
outgrowths  of  the  body-wall,  like  the  elytra,  but 
broader,  thinner,  and  more  movable.  By  means 
of  these  the  animal  is  able  to  fly.  When  not  in 
use  they  are  folded  longitudinally  like  a  fan  and 
covered  by  the  elytra. 

[The  female  of  P.  oricntalis  has  no  wing3.J 

4.  The  abdomen,  which  forms  rather  more  than  half  the 

length  of  the   body,  is   broad  from   side   to    side, 

especially  in  the    female,  and  is  flattened  dorao- 

ventrally.     Its  cuticular  investment  is  softer  than 

that  of  the  head  and  thorax.     It  is  composed  of  ten 

distinct  segments,  hut  the  hinder  ones  are  telescoped 

within  one  another,  so  that  the  full  number  are  not 

seen  at  onco.     The  podical  plates  may  represent  the 

tergum  of  an  eleventh  segment. 

a.  The  terga  are  cuticular  plates  covering  the  dorsal 

surface   of    the   abdomen    and    overlapping   one 

another  from  before  backwards.     They  are  brood 

from  side  to  side,  but  short  from  before  backwards. 

Of  the  ten  only  eight  are  obvious,  the  eighth  and 

ninth  being  hidden  by  the  seventh  through  the 

telescoping  of  this  part  of  the  body.     The  tenth 

is  prolonged  backwards  into  a  thin  horizontal 

plate,  deeply  notched  in  its  posterior  border. 

[In  P.  oricntalis  the  eighth  and  ninth  terg 
are  hidden  by  the  seventh  in  the  female  only.| 
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b.  The  podiool  plates  are  a  pair  of  small  cuticular 
plates  at  the  sides  of  the  anas.     (Fig.  89,  p.  177.) 
To  see  the  podical  plates,  lift  up  the  tenth  tergum  with  the 
forceps. 

e.  The  corci  are  a  pair  of  many-jointed  styles,  attached 
under  the  lateral  edges  of  the  tenth  tergum  and 
projecting  backwards. 
d.  The  sterna  on  the  ventral  surface  resemble  the  terga 
on  the  dorsal  surface.  The  first  is  rudimentary. 
In  the  male  the  ninth  sternum  bears  a  pair 
of  styles. 

In  the  female  the  seventh  sternum  is  pro- 
duced backwards  into  a  large  boat-shaped  process, 
which  forms  the  lower  wall  of  the  large  genital 
pouch.  The  hinder  sterna  are  modified  in  relation 
with  the  sexual  apparatus,  and  are  completely 
hidden  by  the  seventh. 

B.  The  External  Apertures. 

1.  The  month  opens  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  bead, 

behind  the  labrum  and  between  tbe  jaws. 

2.  The  anus  is  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body,  beneath  the 

tenth  abdominal  tergum  and  between  the  inner 
margins  of  the  podical  plates. 

S.  The  genital  aperture  is  single,  and  is  placed  at  the 
hinder  end  of  the  body,  below  the  anus.  It  is 
larger  in  the  female  than  in  tbe  male,  and  will  be 
better  seen  at  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection. 

i.  The  stigmata,  or  spiracles,  are  the  respiratory  apertures, 
twenty  in  number.  There  are  two  large  thoracic 
ones  on  each  side,  one  between  the  prothorax  and 
the  mesothorax,  and  the  other  between  the  meso- 
thorax  and  tbe  metathorax.  A  pair  of  abdominal 
stigmata  are  situated  between  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  tergum  and  the  sternum  at  the  anterior  end 
of  each  of  the  first  eight  abdominal  segments. 
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.  To  see  the  stigmata,  examine  from  the  ventral  surface, 
stretching  the  abdomen  slightly.  The  stigmata  are  at  the  apices 
of  small  bachwardly  projecting  spout-like  processes,  which  lie 
just  beneath  the  anterior  angles  of  the  several  terga. 

C.  The  Appendages. 
1.  The  head  appendages  are  four  pairs. 

a.  The  antennae  are  very  long,  slender,  many -jointed, 

and  freely  movable  filaments,  inserted  into  a 
pair  of  oval  arthrodial  membranes  just  in  front 
of  and  below  the  eyes. 

To  see  the  next  three  pairs  of  appendages,  fix  the  animal 
down  on  its  back  by  means  of  a  pair  of  small  pins  passed 
through  the  sides  of  its  prothorax.  Bend  the  ventral  part  of 
the  head  forwards,  and  fix  it  in  that  position  by  means  of 
crossed  pins. 

Examine  the  appendages  in  situ,  noting  their  positions. 

Remove  the  whole  of  the  labium  (s  m  to  p  Q,fig.  87)  without 
injury  to  the  structures  beneath  it.    Mount  it  in  glycerine. 

Similarly  remove  and  mount  the  right  first  maxilla  and 
the  right  mandible. 

b.  The  mandibles  are  a  pair  of  stout  jaws,  strongly 

toothed  on  their  inner  margins,  and  working  side- 
ways. They  lie  immediately  below  the  genae, 
and  articulate  with  the  epicranium  and  with  the 
clypeus. 

c.  The  first  maxiUae  are  situated  behind  the  mandibles. 

Each  consists  of  the  following  parts. 

i.  The  protopodite  consists  of  two  segments,  the 
cardo  or  proximal  piece  and  the  stipes  or  distal 
piece. 

ii.  The  endopodite  has  two  divisions,  an  inner  and 
an  outer.  The  inner  division,  or  lacinia,  is  a 
hard  blade  pointed  at  the  end,  and  provided 
with  stiff  set©  along  its  inner  border.  The 
outer  division,  or  galea,  is  softer  and  is  elon- 
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gated :  on  the  inner  surface  of  its  distal  end 
ia  an  oval  cushion  covered  with  short,  curved, 
stiff  seta),  and  notched  to  receive  the  point  of 
the  lacinia. 
iii.  The  exopodite  or  maxillary  palp  is  a  five-jointed 
palp,  borne  on  the  outer  side  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  stipes.    Its  first  two  segments  are  short. 
d.  The  second  maxilla  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  first 
maxilla;,  but  smaller.      They  are  fused  together 
in    the   median  plane  by  their  protopodites,  and 
together  constitute  the  labium  or  posterior  lip. 
i.  The  two  protopodites  are  fused  in  the  median 
plane  to  form  a  two-jointed  plate.     The  sub- 
mentals or  proximal  segment  is  the  larger  of 
the  two,  and  is  very  broad  from  side  to  side. 
The  distal  segment,  or  mentum,  is  smaller,  and 
bears  the  endopoditea  and  exopodites. 
ii.  The  endopodites  are  together  sometimes  called 
the  ligula.      Each   is   divided  into  an   outer 
division,  the  paraglossa,  corresponding  to  the 
galea  of  the  first  maxilla ;  and  an  inner  divi- 
sion, corresponding  to  the  lacinia. 
iii.   The   exopodites  are  three-jointed  palps  corrt;- 
sponding  in  form  and  position  to  those  of  the 
first  maxilla.     The  stump  supporting  each  is 
called  the  palpiger. 

,  The  thoracic  appendages  are  three  pairs  of  legs,  borno 
by  the  sterna  of  the  thoracic  segments.  They  are 
very  similar  to  one  another,  but  the  hindmost  are 
rather  the  largest.  Each  leg  consists  of  the  following 
parts. 

a.  The  coxa  is  the  stout,  flat,  proximal  piece  of  each  leg. 

b.  The  trochanter  is  a  very  small  piece  attached  to  the 

distal  end  of  the  coxa. 

c.  The  femur  resembles  the  coxa  in  form,  but  is  more 

slender. 
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d.  The  tibia  is  a  slender  straight  segment  armed  with 

strong  spines. 

e.  The  tarsus,  or  foot,  is  six -jointed,  each  segment  hav- 

ing a  soft  white  setose  patch  under  its  distal  end, 
giving  the  animal  a  foothold  in  climbing  steep  or 
slippery  surfaces.  The  terminal  piece  or  pulvillus 
is  small  and  bears  a  pair  of  claws. 
8.  Abdominal  appendages  are  very  rare  amongst  adult 
insects.     The  anal  cerci  already  described,  and  pos- 
sibly also  the  styles  on  the  ninth  sternum  of  the 
male,   may  be   appendages,  as   also  may  the  gon- 
apophyses  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  really 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  the  appendages  of 
the  head  and  thorax. 

The  gonapophyses  belong  to  the  genital  appa- 
ratus, and  will  be  described  later. 


III.    DISSECTION   OF   THE   COCKBOACH. 

Fix  the  animal  down  with  the  dorsal  surface  upwards. 
This  may  be  done  by  drying  it  with  blotting  paper,  and 
immersing  its  under  surface  in  melted  paraffin  or  wax,  and 
holding  it  in  this  position  till  the  wax  is  cool :  or  the  animal 
may  be  fixed  to  a  board  by  means  of  small  pins  passed  through 
the  lateral  regions  of  the  mesotkorax  and  of  the  abdomen. 

Km.  38. — PeripUneU  American*.  The  male  dissected  from  the  right 
side.  The  testes  and  vasa  deferential  ore  not  figured,  (c.  jr.  n.) 
A.  anna.  AN.  an » nary  lohe  of  auprn-cewiphaireal  fniirfUun,  with  uteri- 
limy  iKTTe  cut  abort.  C.crop.  CO,  irapra-osiuphagoal  ganglion.  CD.  colon. 
Ctt,  ana]  cercua,  CX.CO.B.  E,  elytron.  F.ftmur.  PO.  frontal  ganglion. 
FN.  vlwersl  rime.  G,  giinnl.  GF.onc  of  the  ironapophyiw».  O  6.  oftu 
abdominal  gangUrra.  H,  beustlc  oiroum.  HT,  heart,  I.  Ileum.  L.  lingua. 
LN,  nerve  to  labrum.  LP,  labial  palp.  M,  muahroom-aliapDl  gland, 
MC.  MaJptelilnn  Heca  opening  Into  junction  of  mcsentiTon  and  ileum  :  the; 

MB.  mrwBiWron.  MN",  ma.lllary  nerv'e.  MP,  nmiillary  palp.  PN.  labial 
nerve.    PP.  podlcal  plate,  dIagratnniHtlcaily  drawn.    B,  rectum.    8,  .ulum- 

BO.  aallvary  glandfc  '  BL,  itjle  home  by  ninth  hl.-mum,  flH,  aalivary 
receptacle.  »T,  one  of  the  abdominal  utiinnata.  T,  proilmal  joint  of  the 
tajtua.  TB,  tibia.  TB,  trochanter.  Tl.Hrat  Uwrado  tergum.orpronotum. 
T  8.  tltlni  thoraric  terniirn,  ur  mcl*iir,[Iii.i.  VG.  H*-fHil  fouijrilon.  W,  wing. 
3,  terjuni  of  aecond  abdominal  tetrment.  8,  Icrgum  of  eighth  abdominal 
■agmeat.     10,  tergum  of  tenth  abdomloal  BegmcDt. 
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Cut  off  the  elytra  and  the  wimjs.  Carefully  cut  through 
the  tcrga  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax  close  to  each  xide,  and 
remove  the  terga,  avoiding  injury  to  the  heart,  which  lies  just 


A.  The  Circulatory  System. 

1.  The  heart  is  a  straight,  chambered  tube  running  along 
the  mid-dorsal  line  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax.  It 
receives  blood  through  paired  lateral  openings  or 
ostia,  arranged  segineo tally,  and  drives  it  forwards 
by  rhythmical  contractions. 

B.  The  Digestive  and  Excretory  Systems. 

The  alimentary  canal,  with  its  glandular  appendages,  ia 
situated  almost  entirely  in  the  abdomen,  and  is  enveloped  in 
an  opaque -white,  dendritic  mass,  the  fatbody. 

Expose  find  i<nr<i,  f!  tin:  alimentary  canal  and  its  append- 
ages. In  ditteettng  the  taUvary  duets  great  care  must  be 
la-ken  nut  to  injure  the  ncrrott*  system  m  the  head. 

1.  The  alimentary  canal  is  short,  and  slightly  convoluted 
in  its  hinder  part.  It  may  be  divided  according  to 
its  mode  of  development  into  three  regions  ;  viz. 
the  stomodecum  and  the  proctodceum.  which  are 
invaginations  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  ends 
of  the  embryo  respectively;  and  the  mesenteron,  or 
middle  portion,  which  alone  is  formed  from  tlie 
primitive  alimentary  tract  of  the  embryo, 
a.  The  stomodceum  has  a  chitinous  cuticular  lining, 
continuous  with  the  cuticular  investment  of  the 
head  ;  and  is  divided  into  the  following  regions, 
i.  The  buccal  cavity  is  lodged  in  the  bead,  and  its 
posterior  wall  is  raised  up  to  form  an  elongated 
fleshy  tongue  or  lingua. 

Tlie  salivary  dnet  opens  by  a  median 
aperture  in  the  angle  between  the  lingua  and 
the  labium  (fig.  88). 
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ii.  Tbe  [esophagus  is  a  narrow  tube  running  from 
the  month  through  the  nerve-collar  and  along 
the  neck.  It  is  laterally  compressed  in  the 
cervical  region. 

iii.  The  crop  is  a  large  thin-walled  piriform  sac, 
extending  through  the  thorax  and  far  into 
the  abdomen.  It  is  not  separated  by  any  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  from  the  cesophagus. 

iv.  Tbe  gizzard,  or  proventriculus,  is  a  pyriform  sac 
with  thick  muscular  walls.  Within  it  is  a 
series  of  six  large  cuticular  teeth,  and  behind 
these  six  small  elevations  covered  with  setre, 
which  serve  as  a  strainer. 
Lay  the  gizzard  open  to  expose  the  teeth. 

b.  The  mesenteron  is  a  short  narrow  tube  extending 

backwards  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  gizzard. 
Lay  the  mesenteron  open,  and  note  the  funnel-like  prolon- 
gation of  the  gizzard  extending  into  it. 

c.  Tbe  proctodeum  is  the  convoluted  hinder  portion 

of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  lined  by  a  thin 
chitinous  cuticle.    It  is  divided  into  the  following 
regions, 
i.  The  ileum  is  a  short  narrow  tube,  tbe  commence- 
ment of  which  is  marked  by  the  attachment 
of  the  numerous  fine  thread-like  Malpighian 
tubules. 
ii.  The  colon  is  much  wider  and  longer  than  the 

ileum,  and  is  constricted  at  its  hinder  end. 
iii.  The  rectum  is  the  short  dilated  terminal  portion 
of  the  alimentary  canal.    Its  wall  has  six  lon- 
gitudinal ridges,  projecting  internally.   It  ends 
at  the  anus,  between  the  podical  plates. 
2.  The  digestive  glands. 

a.  The  salivary  glands  are  two  pairs  of  diffuse  white 
glands  on  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
crop. 
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Remove  the  clypeus  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  epi~ 
cranium  with  scissors  or  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  tlie  ganglia,  which  lie  close  beneath  the  cly- 
peus. Carefully  expose  and  clean  the  following  structures, 
avoiding  injury  to  tlie  ceplialic  portion  of  the  visceral  nervous 
system. 

a.  The  supra-oesophageal,  or  'cerebral/  ganglia  are 

a  pair  of  large  closely  apposed  ganglia  close  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  head.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  an  internal  chitinous  framework,  the 
tentorium. 

i.  The  '  hemispheres  '  are  the  large  rounded  upper 
parts  of  the  ganglia.  From  them  arise  the 
large  optic  nerves. 

ii.  The  antennary  lobes  are  the  smaller  and  lower 
portions  of  the  ganglia.  From  them  the  an- 
tennary nerves  arise. 

Turn  tlie  head  and  fix  it  with  the  right  side  uppermost. 
Remove  the  gena  and  mandible,  and  as  much  as  is  necessary 
of  the  first  maxilla,  submentum,  and  mentum,  to  expose  the 
following  structures  on  the  right  side. 

b.  The  para-OBSophageal  connectives  are  a  pair  of  short 

thick  bands  of  nervous  tissue,  running  round  the 
sides  of  the  oesophagus,  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  supra-oesophageal  ganglia  to  the  sub -oesopha- 
geal ganglia.  From  each  a  nerve  arises  supplying 
the  labrum,  as  well  as  a  nerve  belonging  to  the 
visceral  system. 

c.  The  sub-oesophageal  ganglia  are  a  pair  of  large 

ganglia  lying  between  the  submentum  and  the 
oesophagus.  Below  they  give  off  several  nerves, 
of  which  the  two  largest  on  each  side  supply  the 
maxillary  and  labial  palps.  Above,  they  give  off 
connectives,  which  run  back  through  the  neck 
and  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventral  chain. 
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2.  The  ventral  chain. 

Fix  the  cockroach  with  tlie  dorsal  surface  uppermost :  re- 
move the  gizzard,  mesenteron,  and  proctodaum ;  and  turn  the 
crop  aside. 

The  ventral  chain  consists  of  a  double  series  of 
ganglia,  with  double  connectives,  running  along  the 
ventral  wall  of  the  body. 

A  pair  of  closely  apposed  ganglia  lie  in  each  of 
the  three  thoracic  segments,  and  a  pair  of  smaller 
ganglia  in  each  of  the  first  six  abdominal  segments. 
The  last  pair  are  the  largest  of  the  abdominal 
ganglia,  and  give  off  nerves  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  sixth  and  succeeding  segments. 
8.  The  visceral  nervous  system  arises  as  a  pair  of  nerves, 
one  from  the  anterior  part  of  each  para-oesophageal 
connective.  The  two  nerves,  after  giving  off  a  pair 
of  nerves  to  the  labrum,  unite  in  the  frontal  ganglion, 
a  small  median  ganglion  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
cesoph&gus,  just  below  the  antennary  lobes.  From 
this  ganglion  a  median  recurrent  nerve  runs  back- 
wards on  the  cesophagus,  beneath  the  supra -ossopha- 
geal  ganglia,  from  which  it  receives  a  pair  of  gan- 
gliated  nerve-trunks ;  it  then  continues  its  course 
backwards,  as  a  median  nerve,  along  the  cesophagus 
and  crop  to  a  small  triangular  ganglion  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  crop,  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 
From  this  ganglion  two  branches  run  obliquely  back- 
wards over  the  surface  of  the  crop. 

E.  Sense  Organs. 

1.  The  tactile  organs  have  already  been  examined.    They 

are  tbe  antenna;,  the  maxillary  palps,  the  labial  palps, 
and  the  anal  cerci. 

2.  The  eyes  are  very  large  compound  organs  which  agree 

in  essential  characters  with  those  of  the  crayfish. 
The  corneal  facets  are  hexagonal. 

3.  The  fenestras  are  perhaps  sense  organs,  but  their  func- 

tion is  unknown. 
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V.  The  Reproductive  System. 

1.  In  the  wale. 

a.  The  testes  are  a  pair  of  organs  lying  immec 

below  the  fourth  and  fifth  terga  of  the  abdom 
They  are  imbedded  in  the  fat-body,  and  are  hence 
difficult  to  find. 

b.  The  vasa  deferentia    are  a  pair    of   exceedingly 

narrow  tubes  leading  from  the  testes  to  the  veai- 
culfe  seminales. 
C.  The  vesiculse  seminales,  together  known  as  the 
'  mushroom-shaped  gland,'  are  two  tufts  of  white 
glandular  casca,  opening  into  the  slightly  dilated 
anterior  end  of  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

d.  The   ej&cnlatory   duct  is   a   short   inuscnJar  tube 

opening  behind  to  the  exterior,  just  below  the 
anus. 

e.  The  gonapophyses  are  a  series  of  strong  chitinous 

hooks  and  plates,  forming  a  complex  copulatory 
organ.  They  are  asymmetrical,  and  surround 
the  genital  aperture. 

2.  In  the  female. 

a.  The  ovaries  are  two  sets  of  elongated  tubular  organs 
in  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen.  Each  set 
consists  of  eight  tubes,  united  in  front  and 
attached  by  a  ligament  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
thorax.  Behind  and  below  they  unite  to  form 
the  oviducts.  Each  tube  has  a  moniliform  ap- 
pearance, from  the  bulgings  caused  by  the  con- 
tained ova  :  in  the  hinder  and  lower  part  of  tho 
tube  the  ova  are  large  and  nearly  mature  ;  HUM 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  are  in  various 
earlier  stages  of  development. 

At  the  time  of  laying,  one  ovum  escapes  from 
each  ovarian  tuhe,  and  the  sixteen  are  laid  side 
by  eide  in  a  capsule. 
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b.  The  oviducts,  formed  as  above,  are  a.  paired     Iumi 

wide  tabes,  which  unite,  and  open  to  the  oxterior 
by  a  median  vertical  slit  in  the  eighth  sternum, 

c.  The  apermotheca  consists  of  two  unlike  had  miotiunl 

Cieca  of  nmall  size,  opening  by  a  median  aperture 
on  the  ninth  sternum.  It  lies  close  behind  the 
last  nerve-ganglia  of  the  ventral  chain. 


Fio.  38.— PeripUoeta  Amerimn*.    Tfal  liirvW  put  at  ttm  abdnmen  d( 

the  femnle  dimec-ted  from  the  rialit  uda  to  show  tin:   rt| loctifl 

apparatus*.     The  rifilit  ovary  «'itli  ft!  dad  liu«   Wn    r.    ■  ■ 
only  a  siuull  (mi  l.ii.ri  of  II . .  ■  MtbtsrftJ  gtubll  i*  slinwti.      fhu  Illicit 
lines  represent  the  out  edges  of  the  tetga.  sterna,  etc.      x  8. 
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d.  The  colleterial  glands  ate  a  pair  of  much-h 

tubular  glands,  whose  ducts  ojrui  separately,  but 
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close  together,  behind  the  spermotheca,  and  be- 
tween the  inner  gonapophyses. 

e.  The  gonapophyseB  axe  six  symmetrically  arranged 
processes,  strongly  chitinised  on  their  outer  Bur- 
faces.  They  are  outgrowths  from  the  sternal  sur- 
face, between  the  vulva  and  the  anus ;  and  aid  in 
depositing  the  eggs. 


Chapter  X. 

THE  LANCELET.    Amphioxus  lanccolattis. 

Amphioxus  is  a  small  semi  -  transparent  fisb-liko  animal,  about 
a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  found  in  shallow  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  seas.  It  is  of  sluggish  habits  and 
usually  remains  buried  in  the  sand,  either  completely  or  with 
the  anterior  end  alone  protruding ;  but  if  disturbed  it  swims 
actively  by  rapid  lateral  movements  of  the  body. 

Though  distinctly  belonging  to  the  great  group  of  verte- 
brate animals,  Amphioxus  is  in  several  important  respects 
simpler  than  any  of  the  more  familiar  members  of  the  group, 
Indeed,  in  spite  of  its  fish-like  appearance  and  habits,  the 
differences  between  Amphioxus  and  an  ordinary  fish,  such  as 
a  dog-fish  or  whiting,  are  of  greater  morphological  importance 
than  those  separating  fish  from  the  most  highly  organised 
vertebrates,  such  as  birds  or  mammals.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  divide  vertebrates  into  two  main  divisions,  the 
first  of  which,  Aerania,  includes  Amphioxus  and  a  probably 
degenerate  group,  the  ascidians  ;  while  the  second  division, 
Craniota,  includes  all  remaining  vertebrates,  from  fish  to 


Owing  to  the  small  size  of  Amphioxus,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  determine  all  the  points  in  its  anatomy  by  dissection.  The 
method  of  procedure  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  other  animals 
dealt  with  in  this  book  will  in  consequence  be  departed  from 
to  some  extent;  and  the  present  chapter  will  be  arranged 
nnder  three  heads. 

I.  A  description  of  the  anatomy  of  Amphioxus. 
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II.  Directions  for  the  dissection  of  Amphioxus  ;  by  which 

the  more  salient  points  in  its  anatomy  may  be 
determined. 

III.  Descriptions    of   transverse    sections  taken   through 

different  regions,   and  examined  as   microscopical 
objects. 

I.   THE   ANATOMY   OF   AMPHIOXUS. 
A.  External  Characters. 

1.  The  shape.  Amphioxus  is  elongated,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  compressed  from  side  to  side,  especially 
towards  the  posterior  end.  There  is  no  obvious 
head,  and  no  trace  of  limbs. 

'2.  The  flna.  A  low  dorsal  fln  runs  along  the  mid-dorsal 
line  from  end  to  end  of  the  animal,  becoming  more 
prominent  at  the  hinder  end  as  tbe  upper  lobe  of 
the  caudal  fln. 

The  ventral  surface  bears  a  median  fin  in  its 
posterior  third,  but  in  front  of  this  is  flattened,  so 
that  tbe  body  is  triangular  in  transverse  section. 
The  sides  of  this  flattened  surface  are  bordered  by 
the  lateral  fins,  or  metapleural  folds. 

is.  The  myotomes.  The  sides  of  tbe  body  are  marked  by 
a  series  of  >  shaped  lines,  formed  by  septa  of  con- 
nective tissue  which  divide  the  great  lateral  muscles 
of  tbe  body  into  segments  or  myotomes. 

4.  The  '  mouth '  or  opening  of  the  oral  vestibule  is  a  large 
oval  aperture  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body,  and  is  fringed  on  each  side  by  a 
series  of  ciliated  tentacles  or  cirri. 

'>.  The  anus  is  on  the  ventral  surface,  not  far  from  the 
hinder  end  of  the  body.  It  is  placed  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  median  plane,  at  the  base  of  the  caudal 
fin. 

6.  The  atrial  pore  is  a  median  aperture  on  the  ventral 
surface,  bordered  by  prominent  lips.     It  is  in  front 
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of  the  anus,  at  the  junction  of  the  ventral  and 
lateral  fins,  and  about  one-third  the  length  of  the 
animal  from  its  hinder  end.  Through  it  the  water 
escapes  which  has  been  taken  in  at  the  mouth  with 
the  food  and  which  serves  for  respiration. 

B.  The  Skeletal  System. 

The  skeleton  of  Amphioxus  is  extremely  simple,  and  con- 
tains neither  bone  nor  cartilage. 

1.  The  notochord  is  a  median  elastic  rod  which  traverses- 

the  body  from  end  to  end,  lying  rather  nearer  the 
dorsal  than  the  ventral  surface,  and  between  the 
central  nervous  system  and  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
is  in  contact  with  the  integument  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  body  ;  and  it  serves  to  slightly  stiffen  the  animal. 

It  consists  of  cells  in  which,  at  an  early  stage, 
large  vacuoles  appear  :  these  vacuoles  increase  in  size 
and  ultimately  almost  completely  fill  the  cells,  ren- 
dering their  outlines  difficult  to  trace.  On  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  notochord,  the  cells  are 
comparatively  unaltered. 

In  higher  vertebrates  also  a  notochord  is  formed 
in  early  stages  of  development,  but  it  is  afterwards 
replaced  more  or  less  completely  by  the  vertebral 
column. 

2.  The  buccal  skeleton.    At  each  side  of  the  mouth  is  a 

curved  bar,  resembling  the  notochord  in  structure. 
Each  bar  is  divided  transversely  into  a  number  of 
short  segments,  and  from  these  filaments  arise  which 
support  the  buccal  cirri,  which  vary  from  twenty  to 
forty  in  number,  becoming  more  numerous  as  age 
advances. 

3.  The  skeleton  of  the  median  fins.     Along  the  whole 

of  the  dorsal  fin,  except  at  its  extreme  anterior  and 
posterior  ends,  is  a  longitudinal  series  of  connective- 
tissue  compartments  filled  with  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance.   The  compartments  are  more  than  twice  as- 
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numerous  aa  the  segments  of  the  body.  A  similar, 
but  double,  structure  extends  along  the  ventral  fin, 
between  the  anus  and  the  atrial  pore. 

4.  The  branchial  skeleton.  A  aeries  of  elastic  rods  am 
developed  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  to  support  the 
gill-arches.  Their  arrangement  will  be  described 
with  the  alimentary  canal. 

r>.  The  connective-tiMne  skeleton.  The  connective  tissue 
of  Amphioxua  ia  very  dense,  and  forma  a  kind  of 
skeleton,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  parts. 

a.  The  sheath  of  the  notochord  is  a  thick  sheath 

closely  surrounding  the  notochord. 

b.  The  neural   tube    surrounds   the   central   nervous 

system,  and  is  continuous  below  with  the  noto- 
chordal  sheath. 

c.  The  aepta  are  sheets  of  connective  tissue  which 

run  outwards  from  the  notochordal  and  neural 
sheaths  to  the  integument.  They  separate  the 
successive  muscle-segments,  or  myotomes,  from 
one  another ;  and  their  lines  of  insertion  into  the 
integument  form  the  >  shaped  markings  along 
the  sides  of  the  animal.  The  septa  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  are  not  paired,  but  alternate 
with  one  another. 

C.  The  Muscular  System. 

1.  The  lateral  muscles  are  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
muscular  system.  They  form  the  side-walla  of  the 
body  along  its  whole  length,  and  are  divided,  as 
noticed  above,  into  muscle- segments  or  myotomes 
by  the  connective -tissue  septa.  The  muscle-fibrea 
run  longitudinally,  i.e.  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
body  ;  and  it  is  by  alternate  contractions  of  these 
muscles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  aided  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  notochord,  that  the  lateral 
undulatory  movements  of  the  animal  when 
swimming  are  produced. 
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There  have  been  found  to  be  61  myotomes  on 
each  side  of  the  body  in  a  considerable  number  of 
specimens. 

2.  The  ventral  muscles  form  a  sheet  covering  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body  from  the  mouth  to  the  atrial  pore. 
The  muscle-fibres  run  transversely  from  side  to  side, 
and  by  their  contraction  expel  the  water  from  the 
atrial  cavity. 

8.  Smaller  muscle-bundles  are  found  in  relation  with  the 
mouth  and  its  cirri,  with  the  gill-apparatus,  and  with 
the  anus  and  atrial  pore. 

Nearly  all  the  muscles  are  striated. 

D.  The  Digestive  and  Respiratory  Systems. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  a  nearly  straight  tube,  the  anterior 
part  of  which  is  so  modified  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  water 
taken  in  at  the  mouth  with  the  food,  and  to  utilise  this  water 
for  respiration,  as  is  the  case  in  aquatic  vertebrates  generally. 

1.  The  buccal  cavity  or  oral  vestibule  is  bounded  laterally 

by  folds,  within  which  and  near  their  free  margins 
are  the  curved  bars  which  support  the  cirri.  There 
are  no  jaws. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  lined  by 
a  single  layer  of  short  columnar  epithelial  cells,  some 
of  which  bear  short  flagella.  In  the  hinder  part 
of  the  cavity  the  epithelium  is  altogether  different, 
the  cells  being  very  long  and  slender  and  provided 
with  long  flagella.  The  boundary  between  these 
two  regions  is  marked  by  a  sharply  defined  sinuous 
line  (^g.  40,  p.  180). 

2.  The  velum  is  a  muscular  diaphragm  between  the  buccal 

cavity  and  the  pharynx,  opposite  the  anterior  angle 
of  the  seventh  myotome.  It  is  perforated  below  its 
middle  by  an  aperture  which  leads  upwards  and 
backwards  into  the  pharynx,  and  the  hinder  border 
of  which  is  fringed  with  a  circle  of  twelve  backwardly 
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projecting  cirri.  This  aperture  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  the  mouth  of  higher  vertebrates. 

.  The  pharynx  is  a  wide  sac,  forming  about  half  the  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal.     It  is  attached  along  its 

mid-dorsal  line  to  the  under  surface  of  the  sheath  of 
the  notochord,  from  which  it  hangs  down  freely  into 
the  atrial  cavity.  Its  sides  are  perforated  by  a  large 
number  of  slit-like  apertures — the  gill-slits — which 
run  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards.  The  parts 
of  the  pharyngeal  wall  between  the  successive  slits 
are  narrow  bars— the  gill-arches  each  of  which  is 
strengthened  by  an  axial  rod  of  a  chitinous  substance. 
These  arches  are  of  two  kinds,  arranged  alternately  : 
the  axial  rods  of  the  third,  fifth,  etc.,  arches  being 
forked  at  their  ventral  ends,  while  the  alternate  rods 
are  unsplit.  Each  double  gill-slit  is  originally  a 
single  one,  but  becomes  divided  in  the  course  of 
development  by  the  downgrowth  of  the  unsplit  bar 
from  its  dorsal  end.  The  split  bars  may  hence  be 
called  primary  roda,  and  the  unsplit  ones  secondary 
rods.  Like  the  myotomes,  the  gill-arches  are  not 
in  pairs,  but  alternate  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

The  successive  gill-arches  are  connected  by  hori- 
zontal bars,  of  which  there  are  usually  three  or 
more  crossing  each  slit,  so  that  the  pharynx  has  the 
character  of  an  open  meshwork.  The  inner  surface 
of  each  gill-slit  is  lined  by  columnar  flagellate  cells, 
which  maintain  a  continual  stream  of  water  through 
the  gill-slits  from  the  pharynx  to  the  atrial  cavity, 
the  stream  serving  to  aerate  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
of  the  arches  as  it  passes  over  them.  The  inner 
edge  of  each  bur  also  bears  flagellate  cells  separated 
from  those  lining  the  gill-slits  by  two  groups  of  cells 
bearing  very  short  cilia. 

Along  the  mid-dorsal  line  of  the  pharynx  is  the 
deep  epibranehial  groove,  lined  by  a  single  layer 
of  long  columnar  ciliated  cells.     A  band  of  similar 
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cells  runs  along  the  endostyle  or  mid-ventral  wall 
of  the  pharynx,  which  is  folded  longitudinally  in  its 
hinder  part  to  form  a  groove.  The  endostyle  also 
contains  mucous  glands. 

4.  The  intestine  commences  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
pharynx,  close  to  the  dorsal  surface,  and  runs  straight 
to  the  anus.  It  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
epibranchial  groove,  and  at  its  commencement  is 
very  narrow  :  further  back  it  dilates  considerably ; 
and  this  expanded  part,  which  is  sometimes  called 
'  stomach,'  is  produced  into  a  large  pouch-like  sae — 
the  liver — which  runs  forwards  some  distance  along 
the  right  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  ends  blindly  in 
front. 

E.  The  Atrial  Cavity. 

The  boundaries  and  relations  of  this  cavity  can  best  be 
determined  by  the  examination  of  a  series  of  transverse 
.sections. 

The  atrial  or  epipleural  cavity  is  the  large  space  which 
surrounds  the  pharynx  at  the  sides  and  below :  into  it  the 
stream  of  water  passes  from  the  pharynx  through  the  gill- 
slits,  to  escape  finally  from  the  atrial  pore. 

The  atrial  cavity  develops  in  the  embryo  as  a  groove 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  body  ;  by  fusion  of  its  lips  the 
groove  becomes  a  tube,  which  ends  blindly  in  front,  but 
retains  its  opening  behind  at  the  atrial  pore.  The  cavity 
extends  laterally  so  as  to  surround  the  pharynx  both  below  and 
at  the  sides,  lying  between  the  pharynx  and  the  muscular  body- 
wall. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  atrial  cavity  is  supported  by  a 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  usually  contains  a  good  deal  of 
brown  pigment,  which  renders  it  easy  to  trace.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  thick  black  line  in  figs.  41-43,  which  shows  its 
distribution  in  different  regions  of  the  body.  It  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  atrial  folds,  covers  the  outer  surface  of 
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each  of  the  gill-arches,  and  invests  the  liver  and  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  intestine. 

On  the  primary  gill-arches  this  layer  of  atrial  epithelium 
is  wider  than  on  the  secondary  arches,  and  towards  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  pharynx  it  rises  up  to  form  the  suspensory  folds 
of  the  pharynx,  which  run  across  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  pharynx  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  atrial  folds 
and  separate  the  atrial  cavity  below  from  the  dorsal  ccelomic 
canals  above. 

The  atrial  cavity  commences  opposite  the  anterior  end  of 
the  pharynx,  and  extends  hack  almost  as  far  as  the  anus  ; 
behind  the  atrial  pore  it  is  confined  to  the  right  side  of  the 
body. 

F.  The  Coelom  or  Body-cavity. 

This  can  only  be  traced  by  meant  of  sections. 

The  ccelom,  or  body-cavity,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
atrial  cavity,  though  its  boundaries  are  not  easy  to  follow, 
and  its  relations  differ  considerably  in  different  regions  of  the 
body.    It  contains  during  life  a  coagulable  fluid. 

1.  Behind  the  atrial  pore  the  ccclom  is  a  cavity  of  some 

width  surrounding  the  intestine  and  separating  it 
from  the  body -wall. 

2.  In  front  of  the  atrial  pore  it  becomes  greatly  reduced, 

owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  atrial  cavity :  it  is, 
however,  easily  recognisable  as  a  narrow  space  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  intestine  and  the  liver. 

3.  In  the  region  of  the  pharynx  the  coelom  is  much  sub- 

divided and  more  difficult  to  trace.  Its  chief  divi- 
sions are  as  follows : — 

a.  The  dorsal  ccelomic  canals  are  a  pair  of  wide 

spaces  lying  at  the  sides  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the 
pharynx,  between  the  atrial  folds  and  the  sus- 
pensory folds  of  the  pharynx. 

b.  The  branchial  caelomio  canals  are  a  series  of  tubular 

cavities  in  the  primary  gill-arches, lying  within  the 
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folds  into  which  the  atrial  epithelium  is  thrown 
along  the  outer  sides  of  these  arches.  These 
cavities  are  very  small  in  the  ventral  portions  of 
the  arches,  but  widen  out  towards  their  dorsal 
ends,  and  open,  as  shown  in  figs.  41  and  42, 
into  the  large  dorsal  ccelomic  canals  above  the 
Buspensory  folds.  Branchial  ccelomic  canals  also 
traverse  the  skeletal  rods  of  the  secondary  gill- 
arches. 

0.  The  endostylar  ctelomic  canal  is  a  space,  in  which 
the  cardiac  aorta  runs,  below  the  endostyle.  The 
bronchial  ccelomic  canals  of  both  primary  and 
secondary  gill -arches  communicate  with  it. 

d.  A  series  of  perigonadial  ccelomic  spaces  surround 
the  reproductive  organs. 

G.  The  Circulatory  System. 

The  main  features  of  the  circulatory  system  can  be  made 
out  by  examination  of  a  series  of  transverse  sections. 

There  is  no  heart,  but  the  general  course  of  the  circulation 
is  the  same  as  in  other  gill -breathing  vertebrates.  The  blood 
is  colourless  and  contains  but  few  corpuscles. 

The  principal  vessels  arc  as  follows. 

1.  The  cardiac  aorta  is  a  median  longitudinal  vessel,  running 

forwards  along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  in  the 
endostylar  ccelomic  canal. 

2.  The  aortic  arches  are  a  series  of  vessels  running  up  the 

pharyngeal  bars  or  gill-arches.  There  appear  to  be 
three  in  each  bar,  the  ccelomic,  the  somatic,  and  the 
visceral.  The  ccelomic  aortic  arch  is  the  outermost 
of  the  three  and  in  the  primary  bars  lies  close  to  the 
atrial  epithelium  in  the  wall  of  the  branchial  ccelomic 
canal,  while  in  the  secondary  bars  it  appears  to  lie 
within  the  skeletal  rod.  The  somatic  aortic  arch 
runs  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  skeletal  rod.  The 
visceral  aortic  arch  runs  near  the  inner  edge  of  the 
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bar.  The  aortic  arches  open  above  into  the  dorsal 
aortce.  Those  of  the  primary  pharyngeal  bars  alone 
arise  directly  from  the  cardiac  aorta.  The  ccelranie 
aortic  arches  of  adjacent  bars  communicate  with 
each  other  by  vessels  in  the  horizontal  bars  of  the 
pharynx. 
S.  The  dorsal  aorta  are  a  pair  of  longitudinal  vessels  into 
which  the  aortic  arches  of  both  primary  and  second- 
ary gill-arches  open  at  their  dorsal  ends.  They  lie  just 
beneath  the  notochord,  one  on  each  side  of  the  epi- 
branchial  groove,  and  proj  ect  into  the  dorsal  Cttlomia 
canals. 

The  dorsal  aortas  carry  the  aerated  blood  back- 
wards :  they  unite  at  the  binder  end  of  the  pharynx 
to  form  a  single  vessel,  which  runs  back  along  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  intestine. 

4.  The  portal  veiiw  are  vessels  running  in  the  ocelom  along 

the  ventral  surface  of  the  intestine :  they  collect  the 
blood  from  the  intestine  and  carry  it  forwards  to  the 
liver,  where  they  break  up  into  capillaries. 

5.  The  hepatic  veins  are  vessels  which  collect  the  blood 

from  the  liver  and  carry  it  backwards  along  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  liver.  On  reaching  the  junc- 
tion of  the  liver  and  intestine,  they  unite  to  form  a 
single  vessel,  which  rune  forwards  along  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  pharynx  and  becomes  the  cardiac 
aorta. 
(>.  A  longitudinal  vessel  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  each 
atrial  fold,  and  supplies  the  myotomes  ami  reproduc- 
tive organs. 

H.  The  Lymphatic  System. 

Distinct  from  the  ccelomic  spaces  is  a  system  of  lymphatic 
spaces  associated  with  the  myotomes,  nerve-roots,  and  other 
parts ;  of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  a  pair  of  large  meta- 
pleoral  canals  running  longitudinally  within  the  metapleural 
folds. 
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I.  The  Excretory  System. 

Three  kinds  of  excretory  organs  have  been  described  in 
Amphioxus. 

1.  The  pigmented  canals  discovered  by  Lankester  are  pos- 

sibly excretory.  These  are  a  pair  of  short  wide  funnels, 
with  deeply  pigmented  walls,  placed  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  segment  of  the  body,  opposite  the  hinder 
end  of  the  pharynx.  They  lie,  one  at  each  side  of 
the  body,  in  the  dorsal  coelomic  canals  above  the  sus- 
pensory folds  of  the  pharynx.  Each  tube  is  attached 
along  its  outer  side  to  the  body-wall,  and  opens  by  its 
wider  end  into  the  atrial  cavity ;  in  front  it  is  con- 
siderably contracted,  but  appears  to  open  into  the 
coelomic  canal. 

2.  Muller's  renal  papillsB  are  numerous  pigmented  papillte 

on  the  floor  of  the  atrial  cavity. 

3.  Weiss  and  Boveri  have  recently  discovered  a  series  of 

curved  excretory  tubules  lying  in  the  dorsal  coelomic 
canal  along  each  side  of  the  pharynx.  Each  tubule 
communicates  with  the  coelom  by  one  or  more 
openings  and  with  the  atrial  cavity  by  a  single  open- 
ing on  the  outer  side  of  a  secondary  pharyngeal  bar, 
close  to  its  dorsal  end. 

K.  The  Nervous  System. 

The  nervous  system  of  Amphioxus  consists  of:  (1)  the 
central  portion,  which,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  is  a  tube  of 
nervous  matter  lying  in  a  sheath  of  connective  tissue  imme- 
diately above  the  notochord,  and  extending  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  body ;  (2)  the  peripheral  portion,  which  consists 
of  the  nerves  connecting  the  central  portion  with  the  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  nervous  system  can  be  well  seen  in  transverse  sections 
of  adults,  or  by  examination  of  young  specimens  mounted 
xuliole.  If  fresh  specimens  can  be  obtained,  the  entire  nervous 
system  can  be  isolated  by  placing  tltem  in  20  per  cent,  nitric 
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acid  for  three  days,  then  washing  thoroughly  and  leaving  in 
water  for  a  day.  By  this  treatment  the  connective  tissue  is 
»o  softened  and  loosened  that  on  shaking  the  bottle  the  nervous 
system  is  readily  and  completely  separated  from  all  the  other 
parts.  It  may  then  he  transferred  to  alcohol,  stained,  and 
mounted  in  tlte  usual  manner. 

1.  The  central  nervous  system  or  spinal  cord  is  of  nearly 

uniform  diameter  along  tbe  greater  part  of  its  length  : 
it  diminishes  slightly  in  size  towards  the  anterior  end, 
and  much  more  markedly  near  the  posterior  end, 
where  it  is  very  slender. 

The  central  canal  lies  much  nearer  the  ventral 
than  the  dorsal  surface  :  it  is  very  small  except  at 
the  extreme  front  end,  where  it  expands  to  form  the 
ventricle.  From  the  anterior  end  of  this  a  small 
diverticulum  arises  which  in  early  life  communicates 
by  a  pore  with  a  ciliated  pit  on  the  dorsal  surface 
and  left  side  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  body. 
Through  this  pit  the  central  canal  of  the  nervous 
system  at  first  opens  directly  to  the  exterior,  but  the 
pore  closes  during  development. 

At  intervals  along  the  spinal  cord  are  spots  of 
black  pigment,  contained  in  cells  in  the  floor  of  the 
central  canal. 

2.  The  peripheral  nervous  system  consists  of  nerves  of  two 

kinds :  (1)  nerves  which  arise  by  single  roots,  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  first  pair,  from  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord ;  (2)  nerves  arising  by 
multiple  roots,  and  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
cord. 

a.  Nerves  arising  by  single  roots.  These  apparently 
correspond  to  the  dorsal  or  sensory  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  other  vertebrates.  Only  the 
first  two  pairs  have  ganglionic  enlargements.  The 
first  and  second  are  purely  sensory  nerves,  and 
the  remainder  are  chiefly  sensory. 
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i.  The  first  pair  of  nerves  arise  from  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  supply  the  anterior  fin. 
Their  branches  have  ganglionic  swellings  near 
their  distal  ends. 

ii.  The  second  pair  of  nerves  are  much  larger. 
They  arise  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
spinal  cord  behind  the  first  pair.  Each 
divides  into  three  main  branches,  supplying 
the  anterior  fin.  The  finer  branches  have 
ganglionic  enlargements  near  their  distal 
ends. 

iii.  The  third  pair  of  nerves  are  much  smaller 
than  the  second,  and  arise  immediately  be- 
hind them.  They  supply  the  parts  about  the 
mouth. 

iv.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves  arise  from  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  short  distance 
behind  the  third  pair ;  the  nerve  of  the  right 
side  being  a  short  distance  behind  that  of  the 
left  side. 

v.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  still  more  oblique, 
the  right  nerve  arising  some  distance  behind 
the  left. 

The  succeeding  nerves,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord,  arise  alternately  on  the 
two  sides.  These  nerves  run  outwards  along 
the  connective-tissue  septa  separating  the 
myotomes,  and  divide  into  branches  sup- 
plying the  skin  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
muscles. 

b.  Nerves  arising  by  multiple  roots.  These  apparently 
correspond  to  the  ventral  or  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  of  other  vertebrates. 

They  arise  from   the  ventral  surface  of  the 
spinal  cord  along  nearly  its  whole  length,  alter- 
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eating  with  the  dorsal  nerves ;  a  ventral  nerve  on 
one  aide  being  opposite  a  dorsal  nerve  on  the  other. 
Each  arises  by  a  large  number,  thirty  or  more, 
of  very  slender  rootlets,  placed  one  in  front  of 
another,  the  entire  breadth  of  a  ventral  root  being 
nearly  equal  to  the  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive roots.  The  several  rootlets  do  not  unite, 
but  pass  separately  through  the  connective -tissue 
sheath  of  the  cord,  and  end  in  the  myotomes. 

L.  The  Sense  Organs. 

The  sense  organs  of  Amphioxus  are  extremely  simple  in 
structure,  and  differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates in  being  unpaired. 

1.  The  pit-like  depression  of  the  skin  which  in  the  young 

places  the  central  canal  of  the  nervous  system  in 
communication  with  the  exterior  has  been  described 
as  an  olfactory  organ.  In  the  adult  it  is  connected 
by  a  solid  stalk  with  the  roof  of  the  ventricle. 

2.  The  '  eye  '  is  a  rounded  pigment-spot  in  the  anterior  wall 

of  the  ventricle,  i.e.  at  the  extreme  anterior  end  of 
the  central  nervous  system. 

M.  The  Reproductive  Organs. 

The  sexes  are  distinct,  but  (he  males  and  females  are 
alike   except  as  regards    the  microscopic  structure  of   their 
reproductive  organs.    There  are  no  genital  ducts. 
1.  The  female. 

The  ovaries  are  a  series  of  saccular  organs  of  a 
horseshoe  shape,  arranged  in  ft  row  along  the  inner 
surface  of  the  atrial  fold  on  each  side  of  the  pharynx , 
and  extending  back  as  far  as  the  atrial  pore.  They 
lie  in  cavities,  which  are  extensions  of  the  coslom  into 
the  atrial  folds  ;  theso  cavities  arc  easily  recognis- 
able while  the  ovaries  are  young,  but  become  almost 
obliterated  when  the  ova  ripen. 

The  ova,  when  mature,  are  discharged  into  the 
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atrial  eavity  by  dehiscence  of  the  proper  wall 
the  ovary  and  of  the  atrial  membrane.  The  dis- 
charged ova,  together  with  the  ovaries,  form  a 
bulky  IBUBi  which  causes  great  distension  of  the 
atrial  cavity  and  distortion  of  the  pharynx  and  other 
organs. 

The  ova,  which   measure  3\tl  inch  in   diameter, 
sometimes    pass    through    the    gill- si  its    into    the 
pharynx,  and  escape  through  the  mouth;  in   oUwi 
cases  they  are  discharged  through  the  atrial  pore. 
.  The  male. 

The  testes  are  similar  in  form  and  position  to  the 
ovaries  ;  and  the  sperm  atozoa,  when  ripe,  are  dis- 
charged, like  the  ova,  into  the  atrial  cavity, 
which  Lliey  escape  by  the  atrial  pore. 
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Take   an   adult   specimen   which    ha,*   been    macerate 

about  a  ilai/  and  a  halt  or  longer  in  20  per  cent,  nitric  t 

and  dissect  it  as  described  below. 

Specimens  which   hare,  been  preserved  m  alcohol 

perfectly  well  for  this  purpose.  Theeffeet  of  th, 
to  tOften  ami  loosen  the  connective  tissue,  and-  ; 
dissection  much,  easier. 

1.  External  Characters. 
Place,  the.  animul  undo   water  in   a  small  <};•■ 

Determine  all  th,-.  external  clunvteis,  us  described  on  p 

Lay  the  animal   on   its   left  nidi;  a 
small pim  patted  through  the  hod  y  slight!//  nearer  the  % 
than  the  dorsal  border,  one  pin  passing  through  the    i 
cavity  about  one-sitteeutlt  of  an  inch,  from  the  anterior  c 
the  other  through  the   tail,  behind  the  aims,  and  i 

eighth  of  an  inch  from   the  hinder  end  of  the  Ix.d;/, 

2.  The  skirt. 

With  need lea  or  fine  forceps  strip  off  the  skin  frc 
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right  side  of  the  body ;  stain  and  mount  a  piece,  and  examine 
it  under  the  microscope. 

The  skin  consists  of  two  layers : — 

a.  The  epidermis  is  a  single  layer  of  short  columnar 

and  somewhat  dumbbell -shaped  cells,   with   a 
thick  cuticle  on  their  outer  ends. 

b.  The  dermis  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue, 

underlying  and    supporting   the    epidermis.     It 

is  so  thin  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  recognise 

it  in  specimens  treated  in  this  way ;  but  it  will  be 

easily  seen  in  transverse  sections  of  the  animal. 

Strip  off  the  myotomes  of  the  right  side  one  by  one  with 

needles  or  fine  forceps ;  commencing  just  behind  the  anus  and 

working  forwards  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  myotomes  of 

the  right  side  have  been  removed,  a  few  only  being  left  at  the 

anterior  and  posterior  ends  of  the  animal. 

In  removing  a  myotome,  take  hold  of  its  anterior  end  or 
angle,  and  very  carefully  draw  it  off  backwards,  taking  care 
not  to  pull  away  the  reproductive  or  other  underlying  organs. 

8.  The  notochord  is  a  conspicuous  yellow  rod  traversing 
the  animal  from  end  to  end ;  lying  rather  nearer 
the  dorsal  than  the  ventral  surface,  and  at  the  level 
of  the  angles  of  the  myotomes. 

4.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  white  hand  lying  immediately  dorsal 

to  the  notochord. 

5.  The  skeleton  of  the  dorsal  fin  extends  along  the  whole 

length  of  the  dorsal  surface  except  the  extreme 
anterior  and  posterior  ends  :  it  is  a  firm  gelatinous 
rod,  divided  transversely  into  segments  which  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  myotomes. 

(!.  The  skeleton  of  the  ventral  fin  is  a  similar  but  double 
structure  on  the  ventral  surface,  extending  from  the 
atrial  pore  to  the  anus. 

7.  The  reproductive  organs  are  a  series  of  squarish  masses 
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lying  along  the  ventral  edge  of  the  anterior  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  animal. 

Remove  txco  or  three  of  the  reproductive  organs  :  put  them 
on  a  slide  in  a  drop  of  glycerine  :  tease  them,  and  examine 
with  a  microscope. 

The  ovary  of  the  female  consists  of  large  rounded 
and  polyhedral  ova,  with  large  nuclei :  cf.  fig.  42. 

The  testis  of  the  male  has  a  finely  granular 
appearance :  the  spermatozoa,  when  ripe,  consisting 
of  minute  heads  with  long  thread-like  tails. 

8.  The  transverse  muscles  of  the  ventral  body- wall  in  the 

pharyngeal  region  are  well  seen,  immediately  ventral 
to  the  reproductive  organs. 

Remove  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  right  side  com- 
pletely, so  as  to  expose  the  alimentary  canal  along  its  whole 
length. 

9.  The  atrial  cavity  is  the  space  surrounding  the  walls  of  the 

pharynx  at  the  sides  and  below.    It  opens  to  the  ex- 
terior by  the  atrial  pore. 

10.  The  alimentary  canal  runs  nearly  straight  from  mouth 

to  anus :  it  consists  of  the  following  parts  : 

a.  The  buccal  cavity  is  the  most  anterior  portion: 

the  mouth,  opening  into  it  below,  is  bordered  by 
tentacles,  which  increase  in  length  from  before 
backwards. 

b.  The  pharynx,  which  is  in  part  concealed  by  the 

liver,  forms  about  half  the  length  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal :  it  is  crossed  by  close-set  parallel 
lines,  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and 
marking  the  positions  of  the  gill-clefts ;  these 
do  not  quite  reach  either  the  mid-dorsal  or  mid- 
ventral  lines,  where  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  is 
formed  by  the  epibranchial  band  and  the  endo- 
style  respectively. 

c.  Tho  oesophagus  is  a  short  narrow  tube  leading  from 
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the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hinder   end  of  the 

pharynx  to  the  intestine. 
d.  The  intestine  is  wider  in  front,  and  narrows  behind, 

running  back  to  the  anus. 
ft.  The  liver  is  a  large  saccular  diverticulum  from  the 
front  end  of  the  intestine,  which  extends  forwards 
along  the  right  side  of  the  hinder  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  pharynx. 
To  make  out  the  relations  of  the  pharynx,  (esophagus,  ami 
intestine  to  one  another,  carefully  remove  tlie  licer. 
11.  The  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

a.  The  buccal  tentacles. 

Remove  the  entire  buccal  skeleton,  with  the  tentacles  of 
,bolh  sides,  carefully  dissecting  it  with  needles  from  its 
attachments.  Stain  it  with  picrocarmine  ;  mount  on  a  slide- 
in  glycerine,  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 

A  jointed  skeletal  bar  borders  the  buccal  aper- 
ture on  each  side,  and  supports  the  buccal  ten- 
tacles. 

b.  The  pharynx. 

Remove  a  portion  of  thepharynx  carefully  :  divide  it  alow/ 
the  mid-dorsal  line,  ami  spread  it  out  flat  on  a  slide  ;  stain  k  ; 
mount  in  glycerine,  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 

The  arrangement  of  the  gill-arches  and  gill- 
clefts,  and  their  relation  to  the  endostyle,  can  be 
well  made  out. 
Rejnovc  a  second  length  of  the  pharynx,  and  with  a  fine 
brush  pencil  off  the  epithelium  from  the  gill-arches.     Treat  a 
third  portion  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.     Mount  in 
'jtycerine,  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 

The  primary  or  split  rods,  and  the  secondary 
or  unsplit  rods  (compare  p.  185),  can  be  readily 
made  out ;  also  the  horizontal  bars  connecting 
the  successive  pairs  of  primary  rods  together, 
and  the  relations  of  the  rods  to  the  endostyle. 
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12.  The  nervous  system. 

Remove  the  nerve-cord  along  its  entire  length:  .-.tin 

mount  on  a  slide  in  glycerine-,  and  examine  with  the  i 

scope. 

The  dorsal    roots  of   the   nerves   and 

alternate    arrangement  are  well  seen   (c< 

pp.  191, 192). 

18.  The  Btructnre  of  the  notochord. 

Remove  a  piece  of  the    no/nchord  '    stain    it  ; 

glycerine,  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 

The  notochord  breaks   up   very    readily  i 


III.   EXAMINATION   OF  TRANSVERSE   MIXTIONS. 

Mam/pomta  in  the  anatomy  o/Amphioxua  ore  dels 

far  more  easily  by  cm  examination  of  transvi  I 
the  animal  Hum  by  dissection.    For  this  purpose  a  specimen 
should  he  out   by    means    of  a  microtome,   and    the 
mounted  on  sU&et    in   their  proper  sequence.     It   u   only 
.v  to  examine  in  detail  a  few  of  the  more  typical  ones. 

A.  Transverse  Section  passing  through  the  Buccal  Cavity. 

1.  General  characters.    The  dorsal  surface  is  indicated  by 

the  laterally  compressed  dorsal  fin  :  the  ventral 
surface  by  the  mouth -opening,  which  is  bordered  at 
the  sides  by  the  thickened  lips ;  within  the  buccal 
cavity  are  usually  seen  sections  of  the  tentacles. 
About  the  middle  of  the  section  is  the  notochord. 
and  above  this  is  the  spinal  cord.  At  the  sides  are 
tlie  myotomes,  separated  from  one  another  by  con- 
nective-tissue septa. 

2.  The  akin  consists  of  two  layers. 

a.  The  epidermis  is  a  single  layer  of  short  cola 
cells,  with  a  thick  cuticle  on  their  outer  en< 
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b.  The  dermis  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue 
underlying  and  supporting  the  epidermis. 
8.  The  skeletal  system. 

a.  The  notochord  is  oval  in  section,  the  longer  axis 

being  vertical.  It  is  crossed  by  numerous  wavy 
transverse  bands,  the  spaces  between  which  are 
occupied  by  a  homogeneous  substance  :  this  latter 
is  the  coagulated  semifluid  matter  occupying  the 
vacuoles  of  the  notochordal  cells,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  indicated  by  the  wavy  bands. 

Near  the  surface  of  the  notochord,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  dorsal  region,  cells  may  be  seen  which 
have  undergone  comparatively  little  modification. 

b.  The  connective  tissue  forms  a  thick  deeply-staining 

investment  to  the  notochord,  which  is  prolonged 
upwards  to  enclose  the  spinal  cord,  and  outwards 
to  form  the  septa :  these  latter  separate  the  myo- 
tomes from  one  another,  and  are  continuous  at 
their  outer  borders  with  the  dermis. 

o.  The  buccal  skeleton.  Sections  of  the  segmented 
rods  which  strengthen  tho  lips  are  seen  border- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  buccal  cavity  :  a  smaller 
rod  occupies  the  axis  of  each  tentacle.  In  struc- 
ture these  rods  resemble  the  notochord. 

d.  The  skeleton  of  the  dorsal  fin.    The  dorsal  fin  is 
filled  with  a  homogeneous  gelatinous  substance, 
which  is  stained  slightly  by  reagents. 
4.  The  muscles. 

a.  The  myotomes  are  seen  in  section  as  squarish  masses 
of  muscle,  lying  along  the  sides  of  the  body  in 
the  compartments  formed  by  the  septa.  Owing 
to  the  obliquity  of  the  myotomes,  three  or  more 
are  cut  in  each  transverse  section,  and  owing  to 
their  >  shape  each  myotome  is  cut  twice.  The 
myotomes  of  the  two  sides  are  not  opposite,  but 
alternate  with  each  other. 
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b.  Other  much  smaller  muscles  are  seen  in  connection 
with  the  buccal  skeleton  and  tentacles. 
5.  The  buccal  cavity. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  buccal  cavity  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  in  the  anterior  and 
ventral  part  are  short  and  columnar,  but  in  the 
posterior  and  dorsal  region  are  much  elongated, 
slender  and  flagellate. 

G    The  nervous  system. 

a.  The  spinal  cord  lies  in  a  connective-tissue  sheath 

immediately  above  the  notochord.  In  transverse 
section  it  is  somewhat  triangular,  with  rounded 
angles,  and  is  rather  wider  from  side  to  side  than 
it  is  dorso-ventrally. 

The  central  canal  lies  nearer  the  ventral  than 
the  dorsal  surface :  it  is  lined  by  short  columnar 
ciliated  cells,  and  immediately  below  it  are  the 
large  deeply  pigmented  cells  already  mentioned 
(p.  191).  From  the  central  canal  a  narrow  ver- 
tical slit  extends  upwards  to  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  cord,  both  the  canal  and  the  slit  being  bor- 
dered by  large  nerve-cells.  In  young  specimens 
the  slit  is  open  above,  but  in  adults  it  is  closed 
by  connective  tissue,  and  by  processes  of  the 
nerve-cells  growing  across  it  from  side  to  side. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cord  has  a  finely  punc- 
tate appearance,  caused  by  the  cut  ends  of  the 
nerve-fibres. 

b.  The  nerves  can  only  be  recognised  in  sections  which 

happen  to  pass  through  their  roots. 

i.  The  dorsal  nerves  arise  by  large  single  roots  from 
the  sides  of  the  cord,  about  midway  between 
the  dorsal  and  the  ventro-lateral  angles. 

ii.  The  ventral  nerves  arise  by  very  minute  and 
multiple  rootlets  from  the  ventro-lateral 
angles  of  the  cord. 


.'i.i.i  i.n    i'ii  u-:vs.\ 
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1>   Transverse  Section   through   the  Anterior    Part  of  the 

Pharynx. 

1.  General  characters.  The  Motion  is  triangular  in  shape, 
tile  apev  bring  formed  by  the  dorsul  Bo,  the  base  by 
the  ventral  surface,  arid  the  basal  angles  by  the 
metapleural  folds.  The  pharyni,  perforated  by  the 
f;ill-slits,  mid  surrounded  by  the  atrial  cavity,  lies 
below  the  notochord. 


/        \ 
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'2.  The  skin  of  the  ventral  surface  is  thrown  Into  deep 
folds  to  allow  for  the  distension  of  the  atrial  cavity 
when  the  reproductive  organs  attain  their  full  size. 
Its  general  characters  are  the  same  as  in  A. 

B,  The  skeletal  system  is  the  same  as  in  A,  except  that  tho 
braneliial  skeleton  is  present,  and  that  there  is  no 
buccal  skeleton. 

4.  The  muscular  system. 

a.  The  myotomes  are  similar  to  those  of  section  A, 

but  considerably  larger. 

b.  Tho  ventral  muscles  form  a  thin  sheet  in  the  atrial 

fold  of  each  side,  extending  from  the  lowest 
myotome  to  the  mid-ventral  line,  where  the 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  meet  in  a  median  raphe. 

0.   Small  muscular  bands  aro  present  in  the  suspensory 
folds  of  the  pharynx  and  in  the  gill-arches. 
6,  The  pharynx  is  of  an  inverted  heart  shape  in  transverse 
section. 

a.  The  branchial  bars,  or  gill-arches.  Owing  to  their 
obliquity  and  extreme  closeness  to  one  another, 
twenty  or  more  bars  may  be  cut  on  each  side  in  a 
single  section.  Each  bar  is  clothed  on  its  outer 
surface  by  the  atrial  epithelium,  which  ia  a  single 
layer  of  columnar  cells.  Within  this  is  the 
skeletal  rod,  deeply  grooved  along  its  inner  edge. 
From  the  rod  a  thin  plate  of  connective  tissue 
extends  inwards,  clothed  on  each  side  by  the 
pharyngeal  epithelium,  a  single  layai  of  wry 
tong  columnar  flagellate  cells. 

The  branchial  bars  are  alternately  large  and 
small,  the  difference  being  especially  marked  at 
their  outer  edges.  The  large  onesaro  the  primary, 
and  the  small  ones  the  secondary  bars. 

In  the  large  primary  bars  a  small  space  is 
visible  between  the  atrial  epithelium  and  the 
skeletal  roil.     This  space,  the  branchial  co? 
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canal,  which  is  part  of  the  ecelom,  is  much 
larger  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  ventral  bars  of  tho 
section,  and  in  the  most  dorsal  ones  it  is  a  space 
of  considerable  size,  the  atrial  epithelium  being 
produced  out  wards  for  some  distance.  The 
uppermost  two  or  three  of  these  outward  pro- 
longations of  the  atrial  epithelium  unite  together 
to  form  the  suspensory  folds  of  the  pharynx, 
which  sling  it  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  atrial 
folds,  the  branchial  ccelomic  canals  opening  here 
into  the  dorsal  ccelomic  canals  (fig.  41). 

b.  The  epibranchial  groove  is  a  deep  median  groove 

in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pharynx  immediately 
beneath  the  notochord.  It  is  lined  by  columnar 
epithelium. 

c.  The  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  formed  by  a  flat 

or  slightly  convex  plate,  the  endostyle,  covered 
by  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells. 

6.  The  atrial  cavity  surrounds  the  sides  and  ventral  surface 

of  the  pharynx,  lying  between  it  and  the  atrial  folds, 
and  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
through  the  gill-slits.  The  atrial  epithelium  consists 
of  a  single  layer  of  pigmented  columnar  cells,  and  is 
often  much  folded  on  the  ventral  wall. 

7.  The  custom  is  much  subdivided  in  this  region :    its 

principal  divisions  are  as  follows  : 

a.  The  dorsal  ccelomic  canals  are  a  pair  of  large  ir- 

regular spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  epibranchial 
groove,  above  the  suspensory  folds  of  the  pharynx, 
and  between  these  and  the  atrial  folds. 

b.  The  branchial  ccelomic  canals  are  the  cavities  in 

the  primary  branchial  bars,  between  the  atrial 
epithelium  and  the  skeletal  rods.  Tbey  all  open 
at  their  dorsal  ends  into  the  dorsal  ccelomic  canals. 

c.  The  endostylar  ccelomic  canal  is  a  median  space  in 
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the  ventral  region  of  the  endostyle.  It  encloses 
the  cardiac  aorta. 

8.  The  metapleural  canals  are  a  pair  of  large   spaces, 

triangular  in  section,  lying  in  the  metapleural  folds. 

9.  The  circulatory  system.    The  larger  vessels  can  be  re- 

cognised in  sections,  by  the  coagulated  blood  which 
they  contain. 

a.  The  cardiac  aorta  is  a  median  vessel  lying  in  the 

endostylar  ccelomic  canal. 

b.  The  dorsal  aortsB  are  a  pair  of  vessels  lying  one  on 

each  side  of  the  epibranchial  groove. 

c.  The  aortic  arches  lie  in  the  branchial  bars,  both 

primary  and  secondary  (see  p.  188). 

10.  The  nervous  system  is  the  same  as  in  section  A. 

0.  Transverse  Section  passing  through  the  Hinder  Part  of 
the  Pharynx. 

1.  General  characters.    The  section  is  larger  than  B,  pass- 

ing through  the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
triangular  in  shape,  the  angles  being  formed  by 
the  dorsal  and  lateral  fins  respectively.  The  section 
passes  through  the  laterally  compressed  pharynx,  on 
the  right  side  of  which  is  the  liver.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  project  into  the  atrial  cavity  from  the 
inner  sides  of  the  atrial  folds. 

The  cutaneous,  skeletal,  muscular,  and  nervous 
systems  are  practically  the  same  as  in  section  B. 

2.  The  digestive  system. 

a.  The  pharynx  has  the  same  structure  as  in  section  B, 

but  differs  markedly  in  shape,  being  greatly  com- 
pressed laterally,  so  that  its  two  sides  are  almost 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  both  endostyle  and 
epibranchial  groove  are  well  marked. 

b.  The  liver  lies  at  the  right  side  of  the  pharynx,  and 

is  oval  in  section.    Its  walls  are  thick,  and  consist 
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of  n  Mingle  layer  of  very  loDg  mid  slender  flagellate 
rella,  resting  on  a  thin  outer  wall  of  connective 

tissue. 
Jl.  The  atrial  cavity  lias  the  same  general  relations  as  iu 
section  1!.     The  atrial  epithelium  covers  the  outer  sur- 
faces of  the  branchial  bars,  and  the  suspensory  folds 


Fin.    42.— AaphSoiui   ianceaUtns.      "I" --  ■  ■  - . -    ■.<  ,■ through   tho 

liin.li  i  part  ol  the  pharynx  of  U  adult  IciuhIp,  pas-ei-  I 

i.voi  nini  nun:.:      'I'iir  bonndar)  ol  ilia  atrial  cavity  I 
by  a  thick  blank  line.    (»,  m.  v.) 
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of  the  pharynx ;  and  is  continued  downwards  over 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  atrial  folds,  covering  the 
reproductive  organs,  and  being  thrown  into  folds 
along  the  ventral  wall  of  the  atrial  cavity.  It  also 
forms  an  investment  to  the  liver. 

4.  The  ccelom  is  still  more  subdivided  than  in  section  B  ; 

its  main  divisions  are  as  follows. 

a.  The  dorsal  coelomic  canals  are  a  pair  of  large  spaces 

above  the  suspensory  folds  of  the  pharynx,  as  in 
section  B. 

b.  The  branchial  coelomic  canals  are  a  series  of  cavi- 

ties in  the  primary  branchial  bars,  as  in  section  B. 

c.  The  endostylar  coelomic  canal  is  a  median  space  in 

the  endostyle. 

d.  A  space  surrounding  the  liver,  between  its  proper 

wall  and  the  atrial  epithelium,  is  part  of  the 
ccelom. 

e.  Paired  spaces  immediately  surrounding  the  repro- 

ductive organs  are  also  extensions  of  the  ccelom. 

5.  A  pair  of  large  metapleural  canals  lie  in  the  lateral  fins. 

6.  The  circulatory  system. 

a.  The  cardiac  aorta,  the  dorsal  aort&,  and  the  aortic 

arches  are  as  in  section  B. 

b.  The  portal  veins  lie  on  the  liver,  in  the  coelomic 

space  surrounding  it.  They  are  often  difficult  to 
identify  in  transverse  sections. 

c.  The  hepatic  veins  are  three  or  four  vessels  lying 

side  by  side  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  liver,  in 
the  coelomic  space  between  the  liver  and  the  atrial 
membrane  investing  it. 

7.  The  reproductive  organs  occupy  similar  positions  in  the 

two  sexes.  They  are  masses,  varying  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the  ova  or  spermatozoa, 
lying  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  atrial  folds,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  atrial  cavity. 
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1 '.  Transverse  Section  passing  through  the  Atrial  Pore. 
1    General  characters.    The  section  is  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  the  myotomes  reach  much  further 
ilown  the  sides.     The  intestine  is  cut  across,  hut  the 


.    43.--  Amphiozos   lanoeolatm.      ImuVMH   action   of    nn   Adult 
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;-'■(■  iii hi  lies  entirely  behind  the  reproductive  organs. 
The  metapleural  folds  are  present,  but  lire  much 
smaller  than  in  sections  II  and  C,  and  bflfeveen  loom 

in  the  median  plane  ia  the  atrial  pore. 

The  skin,  ami  ihe  «kcli'L:i.I,  miistulin-,  tuid  nervous 


systems  are  practically  as  in  sectioii   B,  except  1 
the  ventral  muscles  are  absent. 

2,  The  intestine  is  circular  in  section.  Its  walls  are  thick 
and,  like  those  of  the  liver,  consist  of  a  single  layer 
of  very  long  and  slender  epithelial  cells,  resting  on 
!i  thin  connective-tissue  basement  membrane. 

8.  The  atrial  cavity  surrounds  the  sides  and  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  intestine,  anil  opens  to  the  exterior  * 


I'm.  II.-  Amphioius  lanceolatns.    TrnnEvorse  si 
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the  atrial  pore  in  the  mid-ventral  line  between  u 

of  thickened  and  prominent  lips,  which  are  proloi 

backwards  like  a  spout. 

4.  The  ccelom   is  reduced  to  a  narrow  spafle  surroui 

the  intestine,  between  its  proper  wall  and  the  atr 

membrane. 

.  The  metapleural  canals  are  very  greatly  reduced  in  s 
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6.  The  circulatory  system. 

a.  The  dorsal  aorta  is  a  median  vessel,  between  the 

notochord  and  the  intestine. 

b.  The  portal  or  sub-intestinal  veins  are  three  or  four 

vessels  lying  side  by  side  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  intestine,  in  the  coelomic  space  surround- 
ing it. 

3.  Transverse  Section  passing  through  the  Anns. 

1.  General  characters.     The  section  is  much  smaller  than 

the  preceding  ones.  It  is  oval,  with  median  dorsal 
and  ventral  fins,  and  the  notochord  occupies  its  centre. 

The  section  passes  behind  the  atrial  cavity,  which 
is  therefore  entirely  absent  in  it. 

The  skin  and  the  skeletal,  muscular,  and  nervous 
systems  are  practically  as  in  section  B,  except  that 
the  ventral  muscles  are  absent. 

2.  The  intestine  lies  below  the  notochord,  and  the  anus  is 

on  the  left  side  of  the  ventral  fin. 
8.  The  ciBlom  is  a  space  surrounding  the  dorsal  and  lateral 

surfaces  of  the  intestine. 
4.  The  dorsal  aorta  is  a  median  vessel  in  the  connective 

tissue  below  the  notochord. 
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CnAPTER    XI. 
THE  DOG-FISH.     Scyllium  cankula. 

The  dog-fish,  together  with  the  sharks  and  skates,  belongs  to 
the  group  of  fish  known  as  Elasmobranchs,  the  great  majority 
of  which  are  powerful  swimmers,  of  carnivorous  habits,  and 
exceedingly  voracious.  One  of  the  chief  characters  of  the 
group  is  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  internal  skeleton  remains 
cartilaginous  throughout  life  :  hence  Elasmobranchs  are  fre- 
quently spoken  of  as  cartilaginous  fish. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  dog-fish  found  off  our  own  coasts. 
The  following  description  is  taken  from  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species,  but  will  apply  with  but  slight  changes  to  any  of 
the  common  forms.  Skates  differ  markedly  from  dog-fish  in 
external  appearance,  owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  their 
pectoral  fins,  which  form  the  great  lateral  wing-like  expan- 
sions of  the  body :  as  regards  internal  structure,  however,  the 
differences  are  comparatively  unimportant,  and  a  skate  might 
easily  be  dissected  by  following  the  directions  given  in  this 
chapter.  All  the  measurements  here  given  are  taken  from 
a  dog-fish  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  which  will  be  found 
the  most  convenient  size  for  dissection. 

Scyllium  canicula,  like  most  other  species  of  dog-fish,  lays 
eggs,  which  are  of  large  size,  and  enclosed  in  horny  capsules 
produced  at  their  angles  into  long  spirally  twisted  strings  for 
attachment.  In  many  cases  the  eggs  are  retained  within  the 
oviduct  during  part  or  the  whole  of  their  development ; 
and  in  some  few  species  a  still  closer  relation  is  established 
between  the  mother  and  the  embryo,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  placenta  of  mammals,  whereby  the  embryo 
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•obtains  during  its  development  a  supply  of  nutriment  direct 
from  the  mother. 


I.  EXTERNAL   CHARACTERS. 

Lay  the  dog-fish  on  a  board,  and  determine  tlie  following 
points. 

A.  General  Appearance. 

The  body  is  greatly  elongated  :  it  is  broadest  about  the  level 
of  the  pectoral  fins,  in  front  of  which  it  is  flattened  dorso- 
ventrally,  ending  in  the  blunt  rounded  snout.  The  hinder 
part  of  the  body  is  compressed  laterally,  and  tapers  gradually 
to  the  end  of  the  long  slender  tail,  the  hindmost  three  or 
four  inches  of  which  are  bent  up  at  an  angle. 

The  general  colour  is  grey ;  paler  on  the  ventral  surface, 
and  marked  on  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  with  dark  brown 
spots.  The  entire  surface  is  covered  with  small  scales,  and 
along  each  side  of  the  head  and  body  there  runs  a  slight 
longitudinal  groove,  the  lateral  line. 

B.  The  Fins. 

The  fins  are  flattened  outgrowths  arising  from  various  parts 
of  the  body.  Each  is  supported  by  an  internal  cartilaginous 
skeleton,  and  is  usually  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  or 
attached  border  being  very  commonly  free  at  its  posterior 
end. 

1.  Median  fins. 

a.  The  dorsal  fins  are  two  in  number,  the  anterior 

and  larger  one  being  placed  about  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  posterior  one  a 
short  distance  further  back. 

b.  The   caudal  flu  forms  a  vertical  fringe  round  the 

posterior  four  or  five  inches  of  the  tail.  Its  dorsal 
portion  is  narrow,  its  hinder  end  truncated,  and 
its  ventral  portion  partially  subdivided  into  a 
small  posterior  and  a  large  anterior  lobe. 
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c.  The  anal  fin  is  on  the  ventral  surface  opposite  the 
interval  between  the  two  dorsal  fins. 

2.  Paired  fins,  representing  the  limbs  of  higher  vertebrates. 

a.  The  pectoral  fins  are  the  largest  of  all  the  fins,  and 

project  horizontally  outwards  from  the  sides  of 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  just  behind  the 
head. 

b.  The  pelvic  fins  are  smaller  than  the  pectoral,  and 

are  placed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  a 
little  way  in  front  of  the  middle  of  its  length. 
Their  inner  borders  touch  each  other,  and  in 
the  male  are  fused  together  behind. 

In  the  male  a  part  of  each  pelvic  fin  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fin,  and  specially 
modified  to  form  a  copulating  organ  or '  clasper ' : 
this  is  a  stout,  backwardly  directed  rod,  deeply 
.  grooved  along  its  inner  and  dorsal  surface.  The 
groove  leads  forwards  into  a  sac  which  lies  just 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body, 
close  to  the  median  line,  and  ends  blindly  about 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  pelvic  girdle. 

C.  External  Apertures. 

1.  Median  apertures. 

a.  The  mouth  is  a  large  transverse  crescentic  opening 

on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  a  short  distance 
from  its  anterior  end. 

b.  The  cloacal  aperture  is  on  the  ventral  surface  of 

the  body  between  the  pelvic  fins,  t'.e.  in  front  of 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  body.  It  gives 
exit  to  fecal  matter  from  the  intestine,  and  to 
the  renal  and  genital  products. 

2.  Paired  apertures. 

a.  The  nostrils  are  a  pair  of  large  circular  apertures 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  head  in  front  of  -the 
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mouth,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  wide 
grooves  covered  by  flaps  of  skin. 

b.  The  spiracles  are  a  pair  of  small  apertures  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  just  behind  the  slit-like  open- 
ings of  the  eyes.     They  are  really  a  pair  of  gill- 
clefts. 
Pass  a  seeker  down  one  of  the  spiracles  into  tlto  mouth. 

o.  The  gill-cleft*  are  a  series  of  five  vertical  slits  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  in  front  of  and  slightly 
above  the  pectoral  fins.  They  open  obliquely 
backwards,  and  during  life  give  exit  to  the  water 
passed  from  the  mouth  over  the  gills  for  the 
purpose  of  respiration. 
Pass  a  seeker  through  the  gill-clefts  into  the  mouth. 

d.  The  abdominal  pores  are  a  pair  of  small  apertures 
opening  into  pocket-like  depressions,  at  the  sides 
of  the  cloacal  aperture,  and  between  the  pelvic 
fins.  They  communicate  with  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  are  best  seen  from  within  (p.  232) ; 
they  are  often  closed  in  young  specimens,  espe- 
cially in  females. 
8.  Scattered  apertures. 

a.  The  apertures  of  the  raucous  canals  are  rows  of 
minute  openings  arranged  symmetrically  on  the 
surface  of  the  head,  and  especially  abundant  on 
the  snout.    They  load  into  tubes  of  considerable 
length — the   mucous  canals — which  lie  beneath 
the  skin  and  are  filled  with  a  transparent  gela- 
tinous substance. 
Squeeze  the  head  so  as  to  press  out  the  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, and  so  render  the  openings  of  the  tubes  more  obvious. 
D.  The  Scales  and  Teeth. 

1.  The  scales.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  small  placoid  Males,  which  are  special 
developments  of  the  skin. 
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a.  General  arrangement.    The  scales  are  larger  on  the 

dorsal  than  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  differ 
somewhat  in  shape  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Their  projecting  points  are  directed  back- 
wards, so  that  the  finger  can  be  readily  passed 
along  the  body  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  but 
meets  with  considerable  resistance  in  the  reverse 
direction. 

b.  Structure  of  the  scales. 

Cut  out  a  small  piece  of  skin,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  solution  of  camtic  potash  to  isolate  the  scales.  Mount 
tltem  in  glycerine,  and  examine  with  the  microscope. 

Each  scale  consists  of  a  bony  base,  usually 
four-lobed,  from  which  a  pointed  spine  of  dentine,, 
capped  with  enamel,  projects  backwards. 

2.  The  teeth  are  really  the  enlarged  scales  of  the  skin 
covering  the  jaws.  They  are  arranged  in  several 
rows,  and  have  their  points  directed  backwards. 

II.  THE   SKELETON. 

The  skeleton  of  the  dog-fish  forms  an  important  link 
between  the  exceedingly  simple  condition  seen  in  Amphioxus 
and  the  complicated  bony  framework  of  the  higher  verte- 
brates. 

In  the  embryo  a  rod-like  notochord  extends  down  the 
back,  immediately  beneath  the  central  nervous  system  and 
dorsal  to  the  alimentary  canal,  similar  to  that  of  Amphioxus, 
except  that  it  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body.  Around  this  notochord  a  sheath  of  cartilage  is  formed, 
which  in  the  head  gives  rise  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  in 
the  body  becomes  divided  transversely  into  segments,  the 
centra  or  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  the  flexibility  of  this  region 
being  thereby  increased. 

Above  the  centra  neural  arches  are  formed,  which  sur- 
round and  protect  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  and  below  them 
haemal  arches,  which  tend  to  encircle  the  body-cavity. 
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Besides  this  axial  skeleton  a  visceral  skeleton  is  developed 
around  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  anl  skeletal 
elements  are  also  formed  in  relation  with  the  fins. 

The  greater  part  of  the  skeleton  consists  throughout  life  of 
cartilage.  It  is  hardened  in  many  places  by  deposition  of  cal- 
careous salts.  True  bone  is  developed  in  the  centra  of  the 
vertebra. 

The  skeleton  of  the  dog-fish  is  best  prepared  by  taking 
a  specimen  which  has  been  some  days  in.  spirit,  dipping  it  in 
hot  water  a  few  degrees  below  boiling  point  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  order  to  soften  the.  connective  tissue,  and  then  scraping  or 
brushing  away  the  soft  parts  until  the  skeleton  is  clean.  Speci- 
mens soprepared  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  but  should  be  kept 
in  weak  spirit. 

A.  The  Vertebral  Column;  or  'Backbone.' 

A  typical  vertebra  consists  of  a  centrum,  traversed  by  the 
notochord  ;  a  dorsal  or  neural  arch,  surrounding  the  spinal 
cord  ;  and  a  ventral  or  haemal  arch  surrounding  the  body- 
cavity.  The  caudal  or  tail  vertebrie  of  the  dog-fish  are  per- 
fectly typical,  while  the  anterior  or  trunk  vertebra  have  the 
haemal  arch  modified  or  absent. 

The  structure  of  the  vertebral  column  is  best  made  out  by 
cutting  sagittal,  transre.rse,  and  horizontal  sections  through 
various  parts  of  its  length  with  a  strong  knife,  and  comparing 
these  unth  one  another. 

1.  The  centra  are  short  cylinders  of  cartilage,  about  as  long 
as  they  are  wide,  connected  together  by  intervertebral 
ligaments  of  strong  connective  titanic,  which  allow 
slight  movement  between  the  successive  vertebra 
and  free  flexion  of  the  column  as  a  whole. 

Each  centrum  is  u  ring,  thin  at  its  ends,  but 
thickened  on  its  inner  side  in  the  middle  of  its 
length,  so  that  the  cavity  iw  hourglass -shaped 
(fig.  49,  p.  288).  The  inner  surface  of  the  ring  is 
lined  by  a  layer  of  bone. 

The   notochord   persists   throughout   the  whole 
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length   of    the    column :    it   is   greatly  constricted 
opposite  the  middle  of  each  vertebra,  but  thick 
almost  to  the  full  width  of  the  column  in  the  ii 

vorkbvul  spaces. 

•1.  The  hssmal  archei. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column  the 
centra  are  flattened  ventrally,  and  produced  laterally 
into  blunt  horizontal  transverse  processes  whi 
at  their  ends  inovably  articulated  cartilaginous  ribs 
about  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Further  back  the  transverse  processes  become 
more  prominent  and  project  ventrally  aa  hsmal 
processes,  causing  the  under  surface  of  the  column 
to  appear  grooved. 

In  the  tail  the  ribs  are  absent,  and  the  haemal 
processes  of  each  vertebra,  meet  and  unite  mid- 
ventrally,  thereby  completing  the  ha?mal  arch,  which 
encloses  the  caudal  artery  and  vein. 

At  the  hinder  end  of  the  tail,  opposite  the  caudul 
fins,  the  hajinal  arches  are  produced  downwards  into 
median  haemal  spines. 

The  baonal  arches  develop  independently  of  I 
vertebral  centra,  but  become  connected  with  ther 
a  very  early  date. 

8.  The  neural  arches  are  made  up  of  elements  of  three 
kinds :  neural  processes,  neural  plates,  and  i 
spines. 

a.  The   neural   processes,   forming    the   bases  i 

neural    arches,   are   blunt    processes    projet 
upwards  from  the  sides  of  each  centrum  o 
its  middle. 

b.  The  neural  plates  arc  a  series  of  thin  hexi 

plates  of  cartilage  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
neural  canal  (figs.  -15  and  49).      On  each  t 

tin  iv  ;ii'e  twice  as  many  neural  plates  : 
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vertebra,  thy  neural  platef.  being  placed  alternately 
opposite  the  middles  of  the  vertebra,  and  opposite 
the  intervertebral  intervals.  The  former  or 
vertebral  neural  plates  are  fused  in  the  adult 
with  the  tops  of  the  neural  processes,  and  have 
their  posterior  borders  notched  for  the  passage 
of  the  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
dorsal  roots  of  the  nerves  pass  out  through  notches 
in  the  posterior  borders  of  the  intervertebral 
neural  plates. 

e.  The  neural  spines  are  a,  series  of  median  nodules 
of  cartilage,  wedged  in  between  the  dorsal  ends  of 
the  neural  plates  so  as  to  complete  the  neural 
arches  above. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the 
column  there  are  two  neural  spines  to  each 
vertebra,  but  in  places  the  arrangement  is  less 
regular. 

B.  The  Skull. 

The  skull  of  the  dog-fish  remains  cartilaginous  throughout 
life,  thereby  escaping  the  complications  that  result  from  the 
development  of  bone :  in  it,  also,  the  several  factors  of  which 
the  skull  is  made  up  are  more  easily  determined  than  in  the 
higher  forms.  For  these  reasons  it  is  peculiarly  instructive, 
affording  an  important  clue  to  the  complex  condition  met 
with  in  higher  vertebrates. 

The  skull  consists  of,  (1)  an  axial  tube,  the  cranium 
proper,  open  at  both  ends,  which  lodges  the  brain,  and  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  anterior,  unsegmented  continuation  of  the 
vertebral  column  ;  and  (2)  the  olfactory  and  auditory  sense- 
capsules,  which  are  cartilaginous  capsules  investing  the  nose 
and  the  ear  respectively.  These  latter  are  at  first  independent 
of  the  cranium,  but  in  the  adult  fuse  with  it,  forming  lateral 
expansions  of  its  anterior  and  posterior  ends.  This  fusion  of 
the  sense- capsules  and  cranium  is  so  complete  that  they  will 
be  described  together. 
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1.  General  form  of  the  skull. 

The  skull  is  a  somewhat  oblong  box  of  cartilage, 
deeply  hollowed  at  the  sides  to  form  the  orbits, 
which  lodge  the  eyes,  and  ending  in  front  in  a 
short  pointed  rostrum  formed  by  three  converging 
rods. 

The  olfactory  capsules  are  thin-walled  lateral 
expansions  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  skull,  in  front 
of  the  orbits ;  and  the  auditory  capsules  are  more 
massive  projections  behind  the  orbits. 

Examine  the  several  surfaces  of  the  skull  in  succession, 
identifying  the  parts  described  below. 

2.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  skull. 

a.  The  olfactory  capsules  are  a  pair  of  large  oval 

cartilaginous  cups  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  skull : 
they  have  very  thin  walls  and  are  easily  torn. 
Their  long  axes  are  placed  somewhat  obliquely, 
and  they  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin 
median  internasal  septum. 

b.  The  rostrum  is  formed  by  three  cartilaginous  bars, 

of  which  two  run  forwards  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  olfactory  capsules,  converging  in  front; 
while  the  third  is  an  anterior  prolongation  of  the 
floor  of  the  cranium,  or  brain-case. 


Fio.  45.— Scyllium  eanicula.  The  skull  and  visceral  skeleton  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  seen  from  the  right  side. 
The  labial  cartilages  and  gill-rays  are  omitted,    (a.  m.  h.) 

A,  auditory  capsule.  B,  post-orbital  groove.  C,  inter-orbital  canal. 
D,  pre-spiraeular  lipuuont  :  the  white  spot  Wow  the  reference  line  is  the 
pro-apiracular  cartilage.  E.  upper  jaw.  F,  lowerjaw.  Q,  hyo-mamlibular 
cartilage.  H,  cerato-hyal.  I.  pliaryntfo-branchial.  K.,  epi-branchial.  L,eerato- 
hranchial.  M.  extra-branchial.  N\  vertebral  neural  plate.  NCt  olfactory 
capsule.  O,  centrum  of  vertebra.  P,  intervertebral  neural  plate.  R,  neural 
spine.  S,  foramen  for  the  ventral  root  of  a  gpiual  nenie.  T,  foramen  for  the 
dorsal  n*>t  of  the  same  neive.  U,  orbital  grooves  lodging  the  ophthalmic 
branches  of  the  fifth  ami  wventh  nerve*.  W",  aperture  at  end  of  orbital  groove 
through  which  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  leave 
the  orbit.    Y,  foramen  for  hyoidean  artery.    Z,  ethmo-palntinc  ligament. 

II,  optic  foramen.  III.  foramen  for  third  nerve.  IV,  foramen  for  fourth 
ncrvf.  V.  fonimm  for  the  main  branches  of  the  fifth  and  .-ieventh  nerves,  and 
for  the  sixth  nerv«*.  Va»  foramen  for  the  ophtlialmic  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
Vila,  foramen  for  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  seventh  nerve.  IX,  foramen 
for  the  ninth  or  ijlosso-pharvngeal  nerve. 
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1.  General  form  of  the  skull. 

The  skull  is  a  somewhat  oblong  box  of  cartilage, 
deeply  hollowed  at  the  sides  to  form  the  orbits, 
which  lodge  the  eyes,  and  ending  in  front  in  a 
short  pointed  rostrum  formed  by  three  converging 
rods. 

The   olfactory   capsules  are   thin- walled   lateral 

expansions  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  skull,  in  front 

of  the  orbits ;  and  the  auditory  capsules  are  more 

massive  projections  behind  the  orbits. 

Examine  the  several  surfaces  of  the  skull  in  succession, 

identifying  the  parts  described  below. 

2.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  skull. 

a.  The  olfactory  capsules  are  a  pair  of  large  oval 

cartilaginous  cups  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  skull  ; 
they  have  very  thin  walls  and  are  easily  ton). 
Their  long  axes  are  placed  somewhat  obliquely, 
and  they  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin 
median  internasal  septum. 

b.  The  roitrum  is  formed  by  three  cartilaginous  bars, 

of  which  two  run  forwards  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  olfactory  capsules,  converging  in  front; 
while  the  third  is  an  anterior  prolongation  of  the 
floor  of  the  cranium,  or  brain-case. 


Fio.  45.— Seyllhun  oanicnla.  The  skull  and  vUceral  skeleton  with  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  seen  from  the  right  aide. 
The  labial  cartilages  anil  gill-rays  are  omitted,    (a.  u.  a.) 
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C.  The  anterior  fontanelle  is  a  large,  almost  circular 
bole  in  the  roof  of  the  skull,  between  and  behind 
the  olfactory  capsules.  During  life  it  is  closed  by 
a  connective -tissue  membrane,  in  connection  with 
the  inner  surface  of  which  is  the  pineal  body, 

d.  The  supra-orbital  crests  are  prominent  curved  ridges 

of  cartilage  running  along  the  sides  of  the  skull 
from  tho  olfactory  to  the  auditory  capsules,  and 
forming  the  dorsal  boundaries  of  the  orbits. 
Along  the  inner  side  of  each  crest,  between  it 
and  the  cranium,  ia  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove 
in  which  lies  a  bundle  of  mucous  canals. 

e.  The  foramina  for  the  ophthalmic  nerves  are  a  pair 

of  small  apertures  behind  and  to  the  outer  sides 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  supra-orbital  crests.  Through  them  the 
ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh 
nerves  pass  from  the  orbit  to  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  olfactory  capsules. 

f.  The  auditory  capsules  are  large  lateral  projections 

at  the  hinder  end  of  the  skull.    They  lodge  the 

auditory  organs,  certain  parts  of  which  can  be 

recognised  without  dissection. 

i.  Between   the  two  auditory   capsules    there  is  a 

median  depression,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are 

a  pair  of  boles.     Each  hole  leads  downwards 

and  outwards  into  a  canal,  the  aquseductus 

vestibuli.  which  opens  below  into  the  internal 


Puns  a  seeker  down  (he  uqtued  net  us   restibuli 
into  the  tar. 


.  From  the  outer  side  of  the  aperture  of  the  aqi 
ductus  vestibuli  on  each  side,  a  ridge  runs  for- 
wards and  outwards  across  the  skull-roof  and 
towards  the  orbit-    In  this  lies  the  anterior 
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vertical  semicircular  canal  of  the  ear,  which 
can  usually  be  seen  through  the  cartilage. 
iii.  A  similar  ridge,  running  backwards  and  out- 
wards from  thesame  point,  lodges  the  posterior 

vertical  semicircular  canal. 

iv.  The  external  or  horizontal  semicircular  canal 
can  usually  be  seen  through  the  cartilage, 
lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  other  two  canals, 
and  with  its  convexity  directed  outwards. 

8.  The  aide  of  the  skull. 

a.  The  rostrum  and  olfactory  capsule  have  already  been 

seen. 

b.  The  orbit  is  the  deep  oval  concavity  at  the  side  of  the 

skull,  extending  from  the  olfactory  to  the  auditory 
capsule,  and  bounded  above  and  below  by  the 
prominent  supra-orbital  and  sub-orbital  ridges. 
It  lodges  the  eyeball  and  its  muscles,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  nerves ;  the  rest  of  the 
space  being  occupied  by  the  large  orbital  blood- 
sinus. 
Identify  the  following  structures  within  the  orbit.  (Scr.  Juj. 
«.) 

i.  The  orbito-nasal  foramen  is  a  small  round  hole 

at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  orbit, 

through  which  the  veins  of  the  anterior  part  of 

the  head  communicate  with  the  orbital  sinus. 

ii.  The  optic  foramen  is  a.  large  hole  about  the 

middle  of  the  length  of  the  orbit  and  near  its 

ventral  bordor.    Through  it  the  optic  nerve 

enters  the  orbit. 

iii.  The  foramen  for  the  third  nerve  is  a  small  hole 

in  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  about  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  behind  the  optic  forumen  and  a 

little  above  it. 

iv.  The  foramen  for  the  fourth  nerve   is  a  very 
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([ill-inys  of  the  loft  side  liave  been  removed,     (a.  it.  it.) 
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a.  The  foramen  magnum  is  the   large   median   hole 

through  which  the  spinal  cord  enters  the  skull 
before  ex  nil  ml  in"  into  the  brain. 

b.  The  notochord  enters  the  base  of  the  ahull  inuntdj 

ately  below  tbe  foramen  magnum. 
0.  Tbe   condyles  are  a  pair  of  rounded    prom  in  uncos 
at   the    sides  of   the  notochord,  and  bilow    tin- 
foramen  magnum:  Ihey  articulate  with  the  Brai 
vertebra. 
d.  The  foramen  for  the  pneumogastric  nerve  of  each 
side  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit-like  depression  at 
tin-  rids  of  the  foramen  magnum,  below  and  to 
the  inner  side-  of  the  auditory  capsule. 
The  Visceral  Skeleton. 

!Ehis  conustB  of  a  ■■•  riee  of  cartilaginous  hoops  or  arche* 
placed  on o  behind  another,  and  encircling  (he  Rttteriot  pad 
of  tbe  alimentary  canal.     In  conformity  with  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  whieb  they  surround,  the  OOO] 
from  side  to  side,  and  compressed  dorao-vonlnilly. 

The  first  arch  gives  rise  to  both  upper  and  lower  hrt  ■;. 

ond   or  hyoidean   hoop    is  large,    iind    plays    an 
m  port  ant  part  in  slinging  tbe  jaws  to  the  sknU 

Tbe  third  and  succeeding  hoops  are  more  slemh  i      llnv 
■ound  the  pharynx  and  support  the  gfllfl, 
1 
i"  passed  in  at  tlir  mouth-oj"-'1-  ■''■■' :  lltromjh 

I.  The  first  or  mandibular  arch  is  very  greatly  modified  ; 
its  dorsal  part  is  represented  by  bin    pi 
ligament,  while  its  ventral  part  is  large  and  stout 
and  forms  tbe  lower  jaw.     The  upper  jaw  is  formed 
as  an  outgrowth  from  its  anterior  edge, 
a.  The  pre-spiracular  ligament  is  n  strong  fibrous 
band  in  which  is  u 
which    runs    from    the    anterior   border   of    the 
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auditory  capsule  to  the  distal   end  of  the  hyo- 
mandibular    cartilage,   where    it    blends     with 
ligaments  connecting  the  bjo- mandibular  carti- 
lage with  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  close  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.      An    additional    ligament 
connects  the  lower  jaw  with  the  cerato-hyal   a 
short  way  below  the  angle  of  the  month, 
b.  The  upper  jaw  consists  of  a  pair  of  stout  cartilaginous 
rods,  wide  behind  and  narrowing  towards   their 
anterior  ends,  where  they  are  united  across    the 
middle  line  by  ligament.     They  extend  forwards 
asfaras  the  openings  of  tin'  (d  factory  capsules,  and 
are  connected  by  stout  eth mo-palatine  ligaments 
with  the  base  of  the  skull,  at  the  an  tero- inferior 
angles  of  the  orbits.     They  bear  teeth  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  but  these  are  lost  in  skulls  prepared  as 
described. 
C.  The  lower  jaw  consists  of  a  pair  of  wide  flattened 
bars  of  cartilage,  which  are  movably  hinged  with 
the  upper  jaw  behind,  and  bound  together  by  a 
median  ligament  in  front.    It  ties,  when  the  mouth 
is  shut,  parallel  to  and  immediately  behind   the 
upper  jaw.    It  bears  teeth  along  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its.length  on  each 
side,   but  these    aie    lost  in  skulls  prepared    as 
described. 
.  The  second  or  hyoidean  arch  is  incomplete  above  :    it 
consists  of  a  pair  of  rods  the  dorsal  ends  of  which 
articulate  with  the  sides  of  the  skull,  whole  the  ventral 
Bnda  are  connected    together  by  a  median  plate  of 
cartilage.     Each  rod  is  further  divided  into  an  upper 
and  a  lower  segment, 
a.  The  hyo-mandibular  cartilage,  or  upper  Beg: 

a  short  stout  bar  of  cartilage,  projecting  almost 
horizontally  outwards  from  the  skull,  but  slightly 
downwards  and  backwards.     Its  inner  and  upper 
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.■ml  articulates  with  a  concave  Bornceoa  th<-  Bkdta 
of  the  skull,  near  its  hinder  end,  and  imnu ■* I i:»i  ■■■_■-- 
below  the  post-orbital  groove:  its  outer  '-ml  arti- 
culates with  the  lower  segment  of  the  arch,  oppo- 
site the  angle  of  the  mouth.  To  its  In 
are  attached  a  series  of  rods  of  cartilage  gill- rays 
— which  support  the  gill-folds. 

The  hyo-mtiTidibulflr  cartilage  in  the  dog-fiat 
is  spoken  of  as  the  juspensorium.  because  it 
forms  the  skeletal  link  between  the  jaws  and  the 
skidl. 

Skull.-,  like  that  of  the  dog  fish,  in  which  the 
byoidean  arch  forms  the  suspensorium  of  the 
lower  j:iw,  are  spoken  of  as  hyostylic. 

h.  Tln>  cerato-hyal,  or  lower  segment  of  the  hyoideun 
arch,  is  a  longer  and  more  slender  har  which  runs 
forwards  and  inwards  in  the  floor  of  the  month, 
jost  behind  the  lower  [aw,  and  partly  overlapped 
by  it.    It  boars  gill-rays  along  its  posterior  border. 

c.  The  basi-hyal  is  a  broad  median  plate  of  eartQage, 
hying  in  the  floor  of  the  month  behind  the  lower 
jaw.  It  is  rounded  anteriorly,  and  produced 
behind  into  two  horns  which  are  attached  by 
ligaments  to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  Berate 
hyals. 

8.  The    branchial  arches  are   tin-   mhli 

amhea;  they  diminish  insisi  from  betas  backwards, 

and  each  is  divided  into  four  segments  on  each  side. 

a.  The  pharyngo-branchials,  the  most  dorsal  elements, 

connected  with  their  fellows  of  the  opp 

In  Ligament  ;  1,n^  toe  last  two  of  each  side  an 

iimch  BmaUec  than  theothers,  and  fused  together. 

b.  Tin)  epi-branehials  hi-«  short  broad  plates 

to  the  outer   ends   of  the.  pharyn go- branch ia Is. 
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\\ 'iili  (ht-  exception  of  the  hindmost  they  boar 
gill-rays  along  their  posterior  borders. 

c.  The  cerato-branchials  ure  stout  rods  running  forwards 
and  inwards  in  the  ventral  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
and  bearing  gill-rayn  along  their  posterior  borders. 
The  fifth  or  hindmost  cera to- branchial  is  shorter 
but  much  broader  tbau  the  others  ;  it  has  uo  gill- 
rays  ;  and  its  posterior  bonier  is  deeply  notched 
to  lodge  the  Cuvierian  sinus  (p.  242). 

d.  She  hypo-branchials  are  small  rods  in  connection 
with  the  inner  ends  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  cerato- biauc  hi  als.  The  first  hypo* 
branchial,  which  is  very  small,  is  directed  for- 
wards, and  connects  the  first  cerato- branchial 
with  the  basi-hyal.  The  three  hinder  hypo- 
branchials  are  larger,  and  arc  directed  backwards. 

e.  The  basi -branchial  is  an  elongated  flattened  median 

plate,  pointed  behind.  It  is  connected  with  the 
two  hinder  pairs  of  hypo-branchials  in  front,  and 
at  the  sides  with  the  fifth  cerato- bran cbiala.  With 
these  latter,  it  strengthens  and  supports  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  pericardial  cavity,     i  Fig.  49,  p.  238.) 

f.  The  extra-branchials  are  three  pairs  of  elongated 

carved  rods  lying  along  the  outer  sides  of  and 
beneath  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  branchial 
arches. 
4.  The  labial  cartilages  are  two  pairs  of  slender  cartila- 
ginous rods  in  the  folds  of  skin  at  the  sides  of  th* 
mouth. 
I;.  The  Skeleton  of  the  Fins. 
1.  The  median  fins. 

Tin'  skeleton  of  the  dorsal  fins  consists  of  n  series 
of  parallel  rods  of  cartilage,  the  fin-rays,  sloping  on- 
wards and  backwards,  and  calcified  along  tbi 
The  lower  or  basal  ends  of  the  rods  oft.  i 
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together,  lad  the  dorsal  ends  support  one  or  more 
rows  of  closely  fitting  polygonal  plates.  On  each 
side  of  this  nin.lum  c;u  tiliiL'iNuiiK  skt-k'tou  is  a  scries 
of  slender  elongated  homy  fibres,  derived  from  the 
skin. 

The  other  median  fins  arc  similar  to  the  dorsal 
ones,  except  that  the  cartilaginous  elements  may  be 
reduced  to  a  longitudinal  basal  rod,  or  maj  ev*0  be 
completely  absent. 


id.  47.-    Sojllium  cmicula.     Tin-    i  ol  ■  male, 

Man   [lom  below.      In    tin'   riylii 

dura,  tntbe  1 1 ■  f i.  ilii.'  niiiM.il.s  and  tlMbdrnj  ttataalflbna    (a.  it.  m.) 
S(tataM  i  ii  .      ■ 

I  II"     '.'i      LV,       y,  ■ ■ ■  I  ■■    ■■!!  .    :i' 

»itnn^i-i    ■  ■!.  ■■ 

*2.  The  paired  fins  are  BBMPUftfly  similar  to  the  median  I'm-. 
and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  local  enlargements 
of  lateral  fins,  which  originally  extended  along  the 
sides  of  the  body. 

It  is  convenient  to  take  the  posterior  or  pelvic 
fins  before  the  pectoral,  as  Mm  it  etrootiixi  : 
a.  The  pelvic  girdle  is  a  nearly  straight  bar  of  cartilage, 
placed  transversely  across  the  natraJ 
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the  body,  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  cloaca. 
The  ends  of  the  bar  are  produced  forwards  into 
blunt  processes,  and  bear  on  their  posterior 
surfaces  the  articular  facets  for  the  pelvic  fins. 

b.  The  pelvic  fins.    The  cartilaginous  skeleton  of  each 

fin  consists  of  a  slightly  curved  basal  rod,  the 
basi-pterygium,  which  lies  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  fin,  and  articulates  in  front  with  the  pelvic 
girdle.  From  the  outer  side  of  the  basi-pterygium 
a  series  of  parallel  cartilaginous  fin-rays,  about 
fourteen  in  number,  run  outwards  and  backwards, 
supporting  at  their  ends  smaller  polygonal  plates. 
The  anterior  one  or  two  of  the  fin-rays  may 
articulate  independently  with  the  pelvic  girdle. 

In  the  adult  male,  the  posterior  end  of  the 
basi-pterygium  is  produced  backwards  into  the 
skeleton  of  the  clasper. 

Besides  the  cartilaginous  skeleton,  horny  fibres 
like  those  of  the  median  fins  are  present  in  great 
numbers  on  both  surfaces  of  the  fin. 

c.  The  pectoral  girdle,  which  lies  immediately  behind 

the  last  branchial  arch,  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  pelvic,  and  consists  of  a  hoop  of  cartilage  in- 
complete above. 

The  ventral  portion  of  the  hoop  is  produced 
forwards  into  a  flattened  process,  which  forms 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  pericardial  cavity,  and  is 
hollowed  dorsaJly  to  receive  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

At  each  side  the  arch  is  thickened,  and  bears 
on  its  outer  border  a  triple  articular  facet  for  the 
basal  cartilages  of  the  fin. 

d.  The  pectoral  fin  has  three  basal  cartilages,  the  pro- 

pterygium,  meso-pterygium,  and  meta-pterygium, 

articulating  with  the  three  facets  on  the  pectoral 
girdle.  Of  these  the  pro-pterygium  is  the  smallest,, 
and  the  meta-pterygium,  which  extends  along  the 
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inner  or  attached  border  of  the  fin,  and  corresponds 
to  the  baai-pterygium  of  the  pelvic  fin,  is  much  the 

largest. 

From  the  outer  borders  of  the  basal  cartilages 
a  series  of  close-set  cartilaginous  fin-rays  diverge  : 
of  these  the  pro-pterygium  supports  a  single  largo 
one ;  the  meso- pterygium  also  supports  one,  which 


i.  48. — Beyllium  e»nieul».  The  pectoral  girdle  and  fins  of  a  mate, 
seen  from  the  ventral  surface.  In  the  right  fin  the  cartilaginous 
skeleton  is  shown,  in  the  left  the  muscles  and  horn;  dermal  fibres. 

A,  pro  pterygium.  IF,  pi  i .-pterygia]  fin-ray.  B,  man-pteryirium.  BF, 
meeo-pUrjKi*!  fln-ray.  O,  metn-ple.rjKium.  OS",  met*-jrt*rjglal  flnray. 
B,  polygonal  eutlUgliioaa  ptatoa,  H.  horny  fibre*.  M,  mmoleii  of  tin. 
PQ,  vent  ml  portion  of  peototml  girdle.    PQ',  dorsal  portion  of  pectoral  girdle. 

is,  however,  split  distally  into  two  or  three  ;  while 
the  m  eta -pterygium  supports  twelve  or  more  much 
narrower  rays. 

To  the  outer  ends  of  the  fin-rays  two  or  more 
rows  of  polygonal  plates  of  cartilage  are  attached, 
forming  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  skeleton. 

Horny  fibres  are  present  in  large  numbers,  as 
in  the  pelvic  fins. 
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III.  THE  iBDOMEUL  CAVITY  AKD  VI8CSHA. 

Lay  the  dog-fith  on  its  back  on  the  duuecHng-board,  ami 
in'/  ii  down  through  tin-  fins.  Determine  the  positions  of  the 
peel-nil  and  peine  ijirdl.es  hi)  jeetiinj  them  throitah  the  shin, 
the  -pectoral  ijirdlf  heiw\  a  liltli:  i  it  front  of  the  pectoral  fhfU, 
mid  tke  pelvic  ■finite  a    short   distance  in  front  of  the  I 

aperture. 

Open  the  nhdmiiiiial  cavity  by  "  median  ventral  incision, 

rrteiidunj  from  the  peine  .jirdlc   behind  to  It:,-    .    . 

■■'.      Cut  thniut/h  the  Ifjdii-ieall  tiniiser.esclif,  pis!  ■'  . 
the  Jiectont!  ijinllc,  mid  phi  the  ticojln/is   doirn  to  the  « 
ma-board.      Cut  throtnjh  the  pet  fie  'jirdlc  in  lite  median  plain:, 
and  prolvnti  the  rut  hiir.kirards  to  the  level,  if  I  lie  rl. -oral  aper- 
ture, kerphta   a  little  to    its  riijht  aide.      Wash   or  sponai 

the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  coBlom  or  body-cavity  extends  forwards  into  Ihe  head 
in  the  embryo,  but  in  the  adult  is  reduced  to  the  pericardial 
cavity  which  lodges  the  heart,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  in 
which  lie  the  principal  viscera.  The  abdominal  cavity  is  a 
wide  space  extending  from  the  level  of  the  pectoral  girdle 
backwards  as  far  ns,  or  slightly  beyond,  the  cloacal  aper- 
ture, where  it  communicates  with  the  exterior  through  the 
abdominal  pores  (p.  213). 

■  ■',,'(  from   the  abdominal  cavity  through  one  of 

the  iihd.aiiiua.l.  pares  to  the  exterior. 

Identity  lite,  [jos  it  ions  and  relations  of  the  fottmc-in<i  or<ja,i* 
before  pn  ■  ■  '■■'■'  the  dissection. 

1 .  The  liver  is  a  very  large  solid  organ  of  a  brownish  yellow 

colour,  attached  by  a  median  suspensory  ligament  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  tlit-  abdominal  cavity.  It  consists 
of  two  lobes  of  about  equal  size,  which  aro  united 
in  front,  and  extend  back  along  the  sides  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  for  the  greater  pari,  of  its  length. 

2.  The  Stomach  is  a  wide  U-shaped  tube  lying  between  the 
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lobes  of  the  liver,  and  extending  about  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

8.  The  spleen  is  a  large  brownish-red  body  attached  to  the 
loop  of  the  stomach,  and  sending  a  long  narrow  lobe 
along  its  distal  limb. 

4.  The  pancreas  is  a  whitish,  laterally  compressed  body 

about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  lying  in  the  angle 
between  the  distal  limb  of  the  stomach  and  the  in- 
testine. Its  anterior  end  is  expanded  and  gives  off 
a  small  ventral  lobe,  which  is  closely  applied  to  the 
intestine. 

5.  The  intestine  is  a  wide  and  nearly  straight  tube,  running 

along  the  right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity  from  the 
stomach  to  the  cloaca. 

6.  In  the  female  the  ovary  is  single,  and  attached  by  a 

delicate  median  fold  of  peritoneum  to  the  wall  of 
the  abdominal  cavity.  The  contained  ova  give  its 
surface  a  tuberculated  appearance. 

In  the  male  the  testes  are  a  pair  of  elongated 
solid  bodies  of  a  whitish  colour,  lying  along  the 
dorsal  region  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.    Their  hinder  portions  fuse  together. 

7.  The  peritoneum   is  a  smooth  membrane   lining  the 

abdominal  cavity,  and  reflected  downwards  from  the 
mid-dorsal  line  as  a  double  sheet,  the  mesentery, 
which  invests  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  viscera, 
and  attaches  them  to  the  body- wall. 

The  mesentery  is  well  developed  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  is  interrupted  by 
one  or  more  large  fenestra  opposite  the  greater  part 
of  the  length  of  the  intestine. 

8.  The  kidneys  are  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  but  can  be 

recognised  as  a  pair  of  slightly  elevated  longitudinal 
ridges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mid-dorsal  line  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  and  extending  nearly  its  whole 
length. 
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IV.    DISSECTION  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

In  <}in!iirliii'i  lh.'  alimentary  canal,  be-  careful  not  ti 
Ike  Llood-ve.isr.ls    in  relation  with  it  :   these   he   lor  the  r, 
part  in  the  mescnteri/. 

A,  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

1.  The  mouth  and  pharynx.     The  detailed  examination  c 

these   parts   is  best  deferred    until    the   circul 
system  is  dissected. 

2.  The  (Bospha-jrus  is  a  short  wide  tube,  which  enters  t 

abdominal  cavity  at  its  anterior  end  and  i 
almost  at  once  into  the  stomach. 
Pass  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  or  stekm  through  the  n 

and  il/nrii  Lite  tr.wjdtoij'ts  into  the  stomach. 

3.  The  stomach  is  U-shaped.     Us  proximal  limb,  which  i 

very  wide  aud  directly  continuous  with  the  oeso- 
phagus, extends  hack  marly  to  the  hinder  end  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  :  it  then  turns  sharply  forwards 
to  form  the  distal  limb,  which  is  shorter  and  mud) 
narrower. 

4.  The  intestine  is  separated  from  the  distal  limb  of  the 

stomach  by  a  slight  pyloric  thickening.     Its  proximal 

part  is  about  equal  in  width  to  the  stomach,  alongside 

which  it  lies  ;  but  it  soon  dilates  to  form  the  wide 

colon,  the  surface  of  which  is  marked  spirally  by 

blood-  vessels,  coiTesp<  iniling  to  the  line  of  attachment 

of  the  spiral  valve.     At  its  hinder  cud  the  intestine 

narrows  to  form  the  rectum,  which)  after  a,  course 

of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  opens  to  the  exterior  at 

the  cloacal  aperture. 

a,  The  spiral  valve. 

Open  the  intestina  ulotnj  its  whole  length  by  a  longitudinal 

incision  along  its  right  tide.   Wash  out  its  contents     Carefully 

cut  away  with  scissor*  the  central  trail  front  the  wrcrol  turns 
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of  tJie  spiral  valve,  and  turn  it  over  to  the  left  side,  so  as  to 
fully  expose  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.     Wash  freely. 

The  spiral  valve  is  a  membranous  fold,  attached 
along  one  edge  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intes- 
tine, round  which  it  runs  spirally.  The  fold  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide  at  its  anterior 
end,  but  gradually  diminishes  in  width  towards 
the  posterior  end,  and  disappears  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rectum.  The  first  turn  of  the 
spiral  is  a  long  one,  but  the  succeeding  ones,  of 
which  there  are  usually  seven  or  eight,  are  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  valve  is  that  of  a  series  of  cones 
one  within  another,  the  apices  of  the  cones  being 
usually  directed  forwards,  but  sometimes  at  the 
hinder  end  backwards. 

The  valve  serves  to  retard  the  passage  of  food 
down  the  intestine,  and  to  increase  the  extent  of 
its  absorptive  surface. 

B.  The  Glands. 
1.  The  liver  has  been  described  above. 

a.  The  gall-bladder  is  a  large  irregular  sac  imbedded 

in  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
close  to  the  median  plane. 

b.  The  bile-duct  leaves  the  gall-bladder  between  the 

two  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  almost  in  the  median 
plane.  It  receives  ducts  from  the  lobes  of  the 
liver,  and  runs  back  along  the  ventral  margin  of 
the  mesentery  to  the  intestine,  along  which  it 
runs  for  a  short  distance  to  open  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colon.  The  bile-duct  has  a 
total  length  of  about  three  inches. 

Find  the  duct  along  the  edge  of  the  fold  of  mesentery 
between  the  liver  and  the  intestine  :  make  an  incision  in  its 
walls,  and  inject  it  with  a  coloured  fluid  such  as  Prussian 
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ventral  to  the  auricle,  and  forming  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  heart. 

d.  The  conns  arteriosus  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  running 
forwards  from  the  ventricle  to  the  anterior  end  of 
the  pericardial  cavity. 

3.  The  pericardio-peritoneal  canal  is  a  median  passage  about 
an  inch  long,  opening  in  front  into  the  hinder  end  of 
the  pericardial  cavity  dorsal  to  the  sinus  venosus,  and 
running  backwards  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
oesophagus,  to  open  behind  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Its  anterior  opening  is  large  and  conspicuous ;  the 
opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  which  may  be 
double,  is  smaller  and  slit-like. 

Find  the  pericardial  opening  in  the  middle  line,  imme- 
diately dorsal  to  the  sinus  venosus.  Insert  a  seeker,  and  pass 
it  down  the  canal  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

B.  The  Venous  System. 

The  venous  system  of  the  dog-fish  consists  of  three  great 
divisions :  (1)  the  veins  opening  into  the  sinus  venosus,  which 
return  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart ;  (2)  the 
hepatic  portal  system,  which  conveys  to  the  liver  the  blood 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  pancreas,  and  spleen ;  (8)  the  renal 
portal  system,  which  conveys  to  the  kidneys  the  blood  from 
the  part  of  the  body  behind  the  cloaca. 

1.  The  veins  opening  into  the  sinus  venosus. 


Fio.  50 8cyllium  canicula.    Dissection  of  the  venous  system  from  the 

ventral  surface.  The  right  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver,  and  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  oesophagus  backwards 
have  been  removed.    (▲.  m.  m.) 

A,  nostril.  AS,  anterior  cardinal  sinus.  B,  right  olfactory  organ. 
BV,  subclavian  vein.  O,  left  half  of  lower  jaw.  D,  fifth  nerve  crofting  the 
orbit.  DO,  Cuvierian  sinus.  B,  right  eye.  P,  cut  edge  of  floor  of  mouth. 
Gh  first  branchial  cleft.  H,  ventricle.  HS,  left  hepatic  sinus.  HV,  left 
hepatic  vein.  I,  auricle.  JV,  left  inferior  jugular  sinus.  JV',  opening  of  right 
inferior  jugular  sinus  into  Ouvierlun  sinus.  EI,  pericardial  cavity.  Jj,  left 
lobe  of  liver.  TjV,  right  lateral  vein.  M,  ceaopbagus,  cut  across.  MV, 
hyoidean  sinus.  N,  kidney  or  nietanephros.  O,  communication  between  the 
right  and  left  posterior  cardinal  sinuses.  OB.  orbital  sinus.  P,  j>o8t-orbital 
sinus.  PS,  posterior  cardinal  sinus.  PV,  interior  cardinal  vein.  RS,  aper- 
tures of  renal  veins  into  posterior  cardinal  veins.  SA,  aj>erture  from  sinus 
venosus  to  auricle.    SV,  sinus  venosus. 
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These  veins  arc-  most  readily  traced  by  following 
them  back  from  the  sinus  venosus,  and  they  will   be 
described  in  this  way,  though  it  must  be  renti  i 
that  the  flow  of  blood  in  them  during  life  is  towards 
the  sinus  venosus.     Thc-y  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  enormous  size  in  places,  the  dilated  portions 
being  spoken  of  as  sinuses. 
7"^  (//jM-i-l  the  'mix,  .slil  open  the  ventral  wall  of  the  tVHU 
■venosus  transverse!//,  and  trash  out  the  contained  blind  . 
follow  /he    rein*    with  a  sech-r,  aliltiua  them  <■!■■  11  a  lor, 
ventral  'raits,  and  wanhlmj  out  the  blond.      If 
■until  be  injected  with  plaster  oj  Paris,  or  they  may  be  inflated 
villi  air. 

a.  The  hepatic  sinuses  open  into  the  sinus  venosus 
by  a  pair  of  apertures  in  its  posterior  wall,  close 
to  the  median  plane  mid  Dear  the  dorsal  surface. 
The.  apertures  lead  into  a  pair  of  wide  BtDlU8Bj, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  imperfect 
septum,  and  lying  immediately  behind  thi  p  i 
eardiom,  between  it  and  the  liver,  and  ventral  to 
the  oesophagus. 
Siit  open-  one  of  tin-  hepatii  sinuses,  and  follow  it  book  into 

t)ie  corresponding  lube  oj   the   lirer,  votiiaj  its  iar:i. 
I  he 


1  veins  opening  into  it, 
b.  The  Cuvierian  sinuses  are  a  pair  of  rather  narrow 

tubes,  forming  lateral  i/initinuations  of  the  sinus 
ranosus,  the  wall  of  the  pericardium  marking  the 
boundary  between  the  two.  Math  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  curves  upwards  from 
the  sinus  venosus  round  the  side  of  tl  10  oesophagus, 
lying  in  a  notch  in  the  posterior  border  of  the 
fifth  cera  to -branchial  cartilage.  Each  Cuvierian 
sinus  receives  about  the  middle  of  its  course  the 
inferior  jugular  sinus,  and  at  its  dorsal  end  the 
great  anterior  and  posterior  cardinal  sinuses. 
1.  The  inferior  j 
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size,   can    be    traced    forwards    and    inwards 
along  the  outer  wall  of  the  pericardial  cavity  ; 
and  then  forwards,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
ventral  to  the  gill-arches. 

ii.  The  anterior  cardinal  sinus  opens  into  the 
Cuvierian  sinus  by.  a  small  aperture  placed 
immediately  behind  the  fifth  cerato-branchial 
cartilage,  and  guarded  by  a  very  perfect  valve 
of  which  the  ventral  flap  is  much  the  larger. 

From  this  opening  the  sinus  extends  for- 
wards as  a  wide  irregular  space,  immedi- 
ately above  the  gill-arches.  In  front  of 
the  first  gill  this  sinus  communicates  with 
the  orbit  by  the  narrow  post-orbital  sinus. 
This  passes  above  the  spiracle  and  below  the 
ear,  and  opens  in  front  into  the  large  orbital 
sinus  which  surrounds  the  eyeball  and  its 
muscles,  and  is  usually  filled  with  blood-clots. 
The  orbital  sinuses  of  the  two  sides  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  the  inter-orbital 
sinus,  which  runs  across  in  the  floor  of  the 
skull,  between  the  hinder  parts  of  the  orbits. 

Just  in  front  of  the  first  gill  the  anterior 
cardinal  sinus  receives  the  large  hyoidean 
sinus,  which  lies  in  a  groove  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  hyo-mandibular  cartilage,  and 
may  be  followed  downwards  and  inwards  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  where  it  communicates 
with  the  inferior  jugular  sinus. 

Find  the  opening  of  the  left  anterior  cardinal  simis  into  the 
Cuvierian  sinus  ;  insert  a  seeker  into  it,  turn  the  fish  over,  and 
lay  open  the  cardinal  sinus  along  its  whole  length  by  slitting 
through  its  dorsal  wall ;  wash  out  the  blood-clots,  and  follow 
it  forwards  to  the  orbit.  Folloiv  the  hyoidean  sinus,  from  the 
anterior  end  of  the  cardinal  sinus,  downwards  along  the  hyo- 
mandibular  cartilage  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

iii.  The  posterior  cardinal  sinus  extends  back  along 

r2 
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the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdominal  cavity  cl« 
to  the  mctlin.ii  plane,  its  dorsal  nail  being 
firmly  united  to  the  body-wall,  and  its  ventral 
surface  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  Its 
anterior  end  forme  a  very  large  thin-walled 
sae,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  ill 
width.  In  front  it  lies  at  the  side  of  the 
(Esophagus,  and  close  to  the  hepatic  sinus; 
further  back  it  lies  dorsal  to  the  oesophagus* 
and  alongside  its  fellow  of  the  other  side,  with 
which  it  communicates  freely.  Behind  this 
point,  -i.e.  about  two  inches  behind  the  peri- 
cardium, the  sinuses  of  the  two  sides  narrow 
considerably,  and  run  back  side  by  side  to 
tlto  hinder  end  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying 
between  the  kidneys,  from  which  they  draw 
blood  by  numerous  renal  veins.  The  right 
bUmu  i  \  tends  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  kidneys, 
but  the  left  usually  commences  further  forwards. 

Slit  open  tin-  /■■■ill i, 1 1  iritlh  of  imtli  simisrs  it!  tiirir  anttsrivr 

■,  1/  trash  out  the  blood  :   note  the  enormous   life  of   ihr 

■  iniKiiieotioii   with-  ciich   other,  dtir,\nl 

to  the  <r.sophatjits.   i'assa  seeker  lutrk  wards  tttt.oajt.hr  njlit  .w,; 11  s 

to  its  commencement  between  the  posterior  enils  qf  the  )   ■■ 

>)  ;    but  do  not  log  it  open  in   this   hinder  part,  U  if 

reproductive  orgam  and  the  cloaca  should,  be  injured. 

At  its  anterior  end,  immediately  to  the 
outer  side  of  its  opening  into  the  Cuvie.riau 
sinus,  the  posterior  cardinal  sinus  receives 
the  subclavian  vein,  which  returns  blood 
from  the  pectoral  fin  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  body-wall,  and  runs  in  a  groove  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pectoral  girdle.  Farther 
back,  just  Inland  t  lie  pi  nut  where  the  oesophagus 
passes  between  the  two  posterior  cardinal 
sinuses,  each  of  these  latter  has  on  its  ventral 
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surface  the  opening  of  the  genital  sinus,  which 
surrounds  the  reproductive  organ. 

2.  The  renal  portal  system. 

The  blood  from  the  tail  is  returned  by  the  caudal 
vein,  which  lies  below  the  caudal  artery  in  the 
haemal  arches  of  the  vertebrae.  Opposite  the  hinder 
ends  of  the  kidneys  the  caudal  vein  divides  into  the 
right  and  left  renal  portal  veins,  which  run  forwards 
along  the  dorsal  edges  of  the  right  and  left  kidneys 
respectively,  receiving  branches  from  the  body- wall, 
and  entering  the  kidneys  along  their  whole  length. 

The  dissection  of  the  renal  portal  system  should  be  post- 
poned till  after  that  of  the  urino-genital  system,  in  order  to 
avoid  damaging  the  cloaca. 

Cut  across  the  tail  about  two  inches  behind  the  cloaca. 
Find  the  caudal  vein  lying  in  the  hcemal  arches  of  the  vertebra, 
ventral  to  the  caudal  artery ;  trace  tlie  vein  forwards  with  a 
seeker,  or  inject  it,  and  then  dissect  it  out. 

8.  The  hepatic  portal  system. 

The  hepatic  portal  vein  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  veins,  one  from  the  main  lobe  of  the  spleen  and 
the  other  from  the  intestine.  It  runs  forwards  in  tho 
mesentery  along  the  dorsal  border  of  the  pancreas  ; 
and,  receiving  veins  from  the  pancreas  and  from  the 
stomach,  enters  the  liver  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
median  plane. 

Find  the  hepatic  portal  vein  at  the  point  where  it  enters 
the  liver,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  junction  of  the  two  lobes, 
and  follow  it  backwards,  turning  aside  the  viscera  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  not  cutting  anything. 

C.  The  Arterial  System. 

The  arterial  system  may  conveniently  be  described  under 
three  heads :  (1)  the  afferent  branchial  vessels,  which  carry 
the  venous  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  gills  to  be  aerated ; 
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(2)  the  efferent  branchial  vessels,  which  collect  the  aerated 
blood  from  the  gills  ;  anil  (3)1  .lie  dorsal  aorta,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  U                        odbJttl  vessels,  uml  conveys 
blood  to  the  body  generally. 

1.    1  he  afferent  branchial  vessels. 
Tht  alTcrul  branchial  MtCdll  *W  MO»(  (.'(ijii/i/  folh.wcd  by 

riotut,  but  ttat  mutt  not  be 
4t»w  if  tht  heart  it  to  be  dittested  in  tin-  tame  iptefn 

,  tout, 
an&foBov  it*  hrnmcbfit  on  tht  h/l  tide  to  fht  oHU,  nnovtug 
■  of  the  head  and 
.  giUi  ai  m  lucettetry  to  txpote  tin  MittU  thomtghiy. 

a.  The  cardiac  aorta  is  a  direct  continuation  forward* 

of  the  conns  arteriosus.     It  is  a   mAJntn  1 
lying  beneath  the  Boor  of  the  month  and  pharynx, 
nud  deeply  placid  in  the  muscles  of  the  under 
part   of   the   bead.      It  is  little-  more    than  an 
inch  in  length,  and  gives  off  laterally  the  flw 
pairs  of  branchial  arteries. 

b.  The   branchial    arteries  arise   in    pairs   from    the 

cardiac  aorta,  and  carry  the  blood  from  it  to  the 
gills.    The  two  hindmost  pairs  ariseclose  tog) 

Fio.  fil.— BcyUiom  cstoltu.     Dissection  from  below  to  show  the  arterial 
■JBfa in.     The  llnor  a!  the  mouth  has  lil-eli  cut  through  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  median  plane,  and  the  left  hall  turned  outwards.    The 
luvter  jaw,  the  lower  portion  of  the  hjoid  arch,  and  the  whole  ipf  the 
branchial  skeleton  have  l.een  removed  OB  ttu  lift  -id.'      Tlie  tloor  of 
the  brain-ease  and  that  ol  the  left  orbit  bate  been  removed.     On 
the  right  aide  the  akin  and  muscles  and  portion]  of  jotne  of  the  gills 

AA.I-i  ■    ri iv     AF.    -  ■        i-.i-.  .■      AF                     (1  !i 

AK    ■                                   At.    AM            AN.' 

,,„                           .'■'■,                                .          HA 
NE                     ..'■-'                                                                           ,;!!' 
O.  tyrf-D-    TA.  tr»-i»ininte  —not*  ~«  »t™ .    VA     . 
W 
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or  sometimes  by  a  common  trunk,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  pericardial  cavity.  The  third  pair 
arise  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  further  forwards. 
At  its  anterior  end,  about  midway  between  the 
pericardial  cavity  and  the  mouth,  the  cardiac 
aorta  divides  into  right  and  left  branches,  each  of 
which  again  divides  into  the  two  anterior  bran- 
chial arteries  of  its  side. 

The  first  or  anterior  branchial  artery  runs 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  hyoid  arch,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  its  dorsal  end,  and  giving  off 
branches  to  the  gill  borne  by  the  arch. 

The  four  hinder  branchial  arteries  follow 
similar  courses  along  the  outer  borders  of  the 
first  four  branchial  arches,  extending  almost  to 
their  dorsal  ends,  and  giving  off  numerous  anterior 
and  posterior  branches  to  the  gills  borne  by  these 
arches. 

2.  The  efferent  branchial  vessels. 

The  efferent  branchial  vessels  can  easily  be  injected  from 
the  caudal  artery  in  the  following  manner.  Gut  across  the  tail 
about  a  couple  of  inches  behind  the  cloaca.  Find  the  caudal 
artery  in  the  hamal  arches  of  the  vertebral  column,  lying 
immediately  below  tlie  vertebral  centra,  and  dorsal  to  the 
caudal  vein.  Inject  the  caudal  artery  with  plaster  of  Paris ,. 
coloured  with  carmine,  and  rapidly  strained  to  remove  any 
particles  large  enough  to  plug  the  vessels.  Lay  the  animal  in 
cold  water  for  an  hour. 

Insert  one  of  the  blades  of  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  into  th& 
mouth,  and  cut  back  horizontally  along  the  left  side  through 
the  gill-arches,  as  far  back  as  the  last  gill-arch  ;  from  tJie 
hinder  end  of  this  incision  cut  transversely  across  the  floor  of 
the  pharynx,  behind  the  heart,  to  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  opposite  side.  Turn  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  with  th-% 
heart,  over  to  the  right  side. 

Wash  the  mouth  and  pharynx  thoroughly.  Dissect  off  the 
mucous  membrane  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  find  the  efferent 
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branchial  vessels  running  inwards  and  backwards  from  the 
gill-slits,  and  follow  them,  on  the  right  side,  outwards  to  the 
gills,  and  inwards  to  the  dorsal  aorta  in  the  middle  line. 

The  efferent  branchial  vessels  form  loops,  one  of 
which  runs  round  the  margin  of  each  of  the  first 
four  branchial  clefts,  and  receives  the  arterial  blood 
from,  the  gills  of  that  cleft.  A  single  vessel,  i.e.  a 
half- loop,  runs  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
fifth  branchial  cleft,  and  opens  into  the  loop  of  the 
fourth  cleft.  Each  loop  communicates  with  the  next 
one  about  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  short  hori- 
zontal vessel. 

From  the  ventral  ends  of  the  loops  small  arteries 
arise,  which  supply  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  adja- 
cent parts. 

From  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  loops,  four  main 
efferent  trunks,  or  epibranchial  arteries,  arise  on 
each  side :  these  run  backwards  and  inwards  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  to  the  middle  line,  where  they 
unite  in  pairs  to  form  the  median  dorsal  aorta. 

a.  The  carotid  artery  is  a  small  vessel  which  arises  on 
each  side  from  the  dorsal  end  of  the  efferent  vessel 
of  the  hyoidean  gill,  just  in  front  of  the  origin  of 
the  first  efferent  trunk.  It  runs  forwards  and 
inwards  across  the  ventral  surface  of  the  skull, 
opposite  the  hinder  border  of  the  orbit ;  and 
divides,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  middle 
line,  into  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries. 
Of  these  the  former  runs  forwards  and  outwards 
across  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  supplies  the 
upper  jaw  and  snout ;  while  the  latter,  continuing 
its  course  in  a  groove  in  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  skull,  passes  through  a  median  foramen  into 
the  cranial  cavity.  In  the  foramen  the  two 
internal  carotids  cross  each  other,  each  uniting 
within  the  cranial  cavity  with  the  hyoidean 
artery  of  the  opposite  side. 
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b.  The  hyoidean  artery  arises  from  the  anterior  limb 
of  the  first  loop  about  the  middle  of  its  length, 
in  line  with  the  connecting  vessels  between  the 
successive  branchial  loops,  and  runs  forwards  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  spiracle,  where  it  gives 
branches  to  the  pseudobranch.  It  then  con- 
tinues its  course  forwards  and  inwards  across 
the  floor  of  the  orbit,  crossing  ventral  to  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery,  and,  entering  the  akull  by 
a  small  hole  £  inch  in  front  of  the  inter-orbital 
foramen,  joins  with  the  internal  carotid 
the  opposite  aide,  and  divides  into  branches 
supplying  the  brain. 

B.  The  dorsal  aorta  and  its  branches. 

The  anterior  pair  of  efferent  branchial  vessels 
unite  about  the  level  of  the  inner  openings  of  the 
fourth  gill-clefts,  forming  the  dorsal  aorta,  into 
which  the  hinder  vessels  open  in  paira. 

In  front  of  the  point  of  union  of  the  first  efferent 
branchial  vessels  the  aorta  is  continued  forwards 
ili  tin'  skull  as  a  slender  vessel :  after  a  short 
conns  this  divides  into  right  and  left  branches  which. 
running  outwards,  join  the  carotid  arteries  just  before 
rln  ii'  division  into  external  and  internal  carotids. 

The  dorsal  aorta  runs  backwards  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  lying  in  the  trunk  just  below  the 
vertebral  column,  and  in  tho  tail,  where  it  becomes 
the  caudal  artery,  in  the  hamial  arches  of  the  ver- 
bahrs.  ft  gives  off  branches  supplying  the  whole  of 
the  body  In-hind  the  head. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  a»rta  shfidd-  he  dissected  between 

terior  pari,  which  is  deeply  pUtced  between 

and  behind  the  kidneys,  is  best  seen  by  dissecting  one  of  the 

kidneys  from  the  body-vmU  and  turning  it  inwards.    Thr 

;■  it  imttl  the  axarstory  system 

is  dissected. 
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The  principal  branches  of  the  dorsal  aorta  are  the 
following, 
i.  The  subclavian  arteries  are  a  pair  of  vessels, 
which  arise  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
aorta  between  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of 
efferent  branchial  vessels,  and  run  outwards 
and   backwards   in    the  body-wall  and  along 


Fin.  52,—  Scyllinm  esnicula.     Transverse  section  passing  through  the 

posterior  dorsal  fin.     (a.  m.  a.) 

A.  horar  fibre.    B,  flii-my  ol  the  doml  an.     O,  mnrtamei.    D,  nranl 

_i*  -"£._-. 1(m.L,    Ji, nutooliord.    Q-aUiHIled  portion  oIMntram. 

oonl.    K,  literal  leln.    L,  caudal  urtory.    M,  «udul 


the  hinder  border  of  the  pectoral  girdle  to 
the  pectoral  fins,  which  the;  supply. 
.  The  cceliac  artery  is  a  large  median  vessel 
arising  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  aorta, 
about  half  an  inch  behind  the  openings  of  the 
last  pair  of  efferent  branchial  vessels.  It  runs 
backwards  in  the  mesentery  close  to  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  stomach,  and  divides  into  two 
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til  in  ih'.'  anterior  wall,  to  the  left  of  t 
ventral  «nd  of  which  is  a  small  aperture  bom  i 
coronary  sinus,  which  retains  to  tin?  sinus  venoi 
the  blood  from  the  walls  of  the  heart. 


These  two  ByBtems  bare  already  been  seen  in  part, 

may  now  be  examined  more  fully.     They  are  originalh 
dependent  of  each  other,  but  in  the  eourso  of  & 
become  associated,  owing  to  the  genital  ducts  being  f 
from  parts  of  the  kidney-docta 

The  kidneys  are  paired  organs,  lying  side  by  side  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  parity. 
Each  consists  at  an  early  stage  of  its  development  of  a 
number  of  convoluted  tubules,  placed  one  behind  another, 
and  opening  at  one  end  into  the  abdominal  carity  :  nt  their 
nt.hiT  ends  they  open  into  a  lougiuidiniil  duct,  the  segmental 
duct,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  kidney,  and  opens 
in  front  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  behind  into  the  cloaca. 

Daring  development,  in  many  vertebrates,  each  kidnoy 
becomea  divided  into  three  parts  :  an  anterior  part  or  prone- 
phros, which  appears  to  be  absent  in  the  dog-fish  and  other 
ElaamobranchB,  but  is  largely  developed  in  most  ordinary 
fish  ;  a  middle  portion,  the  mesonephros  or  Wolffian  body, 
incl tiding  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  primary  kidney  ; 
and  a  posterior  portion  or  metanephros,  formed  from  its  hinder 
part. 

The  duets  also  undergo  division.  The  segmental  dact 
becomes  split  longitudinally  into  two  separate  ducts:  the  Miil- 
lerian  dnct,  which  loses  its  connection  with  the  kidney;  and 
the  Wolffian  duct,  into  which  the  kidney  tubules  open.  At  a 
later  stage  several  of  the  hinder  kidney  tubules  unite  to  form 
an  independent  duet,  the  metanephric  duct  or  ureter. 

In  the  female  the  right  and  left  Miillerian  ducts  unite 
in  front,  so  as  to  open  into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a 
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median  aperture,  and  become  converted  into  the  oviducts ; 
the  Wolffian  body  is  small  and  unimportant ;    while  the 
metanephros  and  its  ducts  form  the  functional  kidney  and 
ureters  of  the  adult. 

In  the  male  the  Miillerian  ducts  are  abortive  and  function- 
less;  the  mesonephric  tubules  become  connected  with  the 
testis,  and  act  as  vasa  efferentia,  conveying  the  spermatozoa 
to  the  mesonephric  or  Wolffian  duct  which  acts  as  vas  deferens. 
The  metanephros  and  metanephric  ducts,  as  in  the  female, 
become  the  functional  kidney  and  ureters. 


TABLE   SHOWING   THE  EMBRYONIC   AND   ADULT   CONDITIONS   OP   THE    KIDNEYS 

AND   THEIR   DUCTS. 


Embryo 

Pronephros 
Wolffian  body 
Metanephros 
Miillerian  duct 
Wolffian  duct 


Metanephric  ducts 


Female 

Absent. 

Abortive. 

Kidney. 

Oviduct. 

Small  in  front, 

dilating  behind  to 

form  urinary  sinus. 

Ureters. 


Male 

Absent. 

Mesonephros. 

Kidney. 

Abortive. 

Vas  deferens, 

urino-genital  sinus, 

and  sperm-sac. 

Ureters. 


—      _ . 


A.  The  Female. 

1.  The  ovary,  which  is  single,  is  an  elongated,  soft,  lobu- 

lated  mass,  varying  a  good  deal  in  size,  but  usually 
about  two  or  three  inches  long  in  specimens  of  the 
size  described.  It  lies  in  the  abdominal  cavity  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  median  plane,  and  is  attached  to 
the  dorsal  wall  by  a  narrow  fold  of  peritoneum,  which 
is  very  easily  torn.  The  ova  form  conspicuous 
rounded  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and 
when  fully  formed  are  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter. 

2.  The  oviducts,  which  are  formed  from  the  Miillerian 

ducts  of  the  embryo,  are  a  pair  of  tubes  running 
along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
ventral  to  the  kidneys,  and  not  far  from  the  median 
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plane.  Their  anterior  ends  curve  inwards  round  thtc 
ildfifl  "i  thu  oesophagus,  anil  unite  immediately  in 
front  of  the  liver,  to  open  into  the  abdominal  cavity 
by  a  median  ventral  slit,  through  which  the  ova  enter 
the  oviducts  from  the  abdominal  cavity. 

About  ■  third  tif  its  length  from  the  anterior  end, 
each  oviduct  expands  to  form  the  thick-walled  ovi- 
ditcal  gland,  which  secretes  the  horny  eap 
the  eggs-    Behind  the  glands  the  oviduct*  u 
and  dilatable,  with  longitudinally  folded  wall*  :  their 
posterior  cuds  unite,  and  open   by  a  large 
aperture  into  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  shallow  cloaca. 
iiimit'i.liiUely  behind  the  rectum.     This  apt  rl 
closed  in  the  young  female  by  a  thin  membrane,  the 
hymen. 
Find  the  anterior  upemmj  nf  . 
. .  ,'   of  the   liver,  immediately   behind    I 
wall:  insert  a  secfor  thrnwjii  u  into  the  oriAucU,  and  follow 
cue  of  these  hack  to  the  cloaca,  slitting,   through  its   .-■■ 
let, It. 

B.  The  kidneys  extend  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  lying  dorsal  to  the  peritoneum,  and 
one  at  each  wide  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  an- 
terior half  or  more  of  each  kidney,  the  mesonephros. 
is   abortive,  and    appears  as  an  ill-defined  tract  of 

lii,..":;.  Scjllinm  caaiculi.  Diuaotion  at  .1  female  Iran  the  ventral 
.niliM'.  tii  enow  the  renal  and  reproductive  systems.  Tie  rigln 
lobe  of  the  liver  imd  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  oesophagus  to 
Id.'  i.  I'limi  luivi.-  tnen  removed.  An  arrow  is  passed  op  tfie  Ml 
oviduct,  which  is  cut  open  to  show  its  poiut.  (a.  m.  h.) 
j  :  .     "■!.      l-'i.n r.h.T   diusoctioii    of    Iho    renal    ;md    rrprofluclivv   .-;■ 

The  left  oviduct  is  removed  ;  and  the  right  oviduct  and  the  urinary 
■■■■■  liiid  open.     (i.  m.  m.) 
A.  . "Tii  | ,-.      AP,  :>i»Ji'minnl   port     B. 
B.  ilMJhii|m     F.  Hvii-  fin,    Q,  inlMlit, 
ilma.    OD', tivL.in-!  r.ii.i  op n.    OG. 
avMnMt    P.  I iniil  '.[Kinins  ot  o\ 

.  .         I1.  iiz-  i . -. i . 1 1. . ■ . i-. . -     'I'D.  ",i  ■.:■,.  i 'I ■'■■■■  dam  m  mm 
DM n  Of  un*orn  into  urtnurj  itnus.    UP,  ID 


"L.'=: 
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soft   yellowish -brown    degenerate    gland-tissue,    ar- 
ranged in  patches  corresponding  to  the  vertebra?. 

The  metanephros,  which  forms  the  posterior  third 
or  so  of  the  kidney,  is  a  well- developed,  compact, 
laterally  compressed,  and  lobnhitcd  mass  of  a  brown- 
ish eolonr,  extending  back  as  far  as  the  level  of  the 
cloaca. 
Dissect  off  the  peritom-ii'i:  from  the  ccnlr,<i 
of  the  hid  /""''■   length.     At 

ike  kinder  end  dissect    the  metanephros  along  its  on/,  i 
from  the  body-wall,  so  us  to  see  Ut  fall  tin. 

i.  The  Wolffian  ducts  are  a  pair  of  straight  narrow  tabes 
lying  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  kidneys  along 
their  whole  length.  Their  posterior  ends  an 
enlarged  to  form  a  pair  of  tubular  sacs,  the  urinary 
sinuses,  which  run  back  side  by  side,  unite  together 
posteriorly,  and  open  into  the  cloaca  at  the  apes  of 
the  small  urinary  papilla  in  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  opening  of  the  oviducts. 

Fiiul  the  opening  at  the  apex  of  'he  uriiung  papilla  :  pern 
a  ueker  through  the  <</>c>ii>ig  and  forwards  along  the  urinary 
sinus  of  one  side,  ;  slit  up  the  ventral  wall  of  ■ 

.'/.',■  irlmle  length. 

5.  The   metanephric   ducts   or    ureters  are  slender  tubes, 

usually  four  to  six  in  number  on  each  side,  which 
run  from  the  metanephros  to  open  into  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  urinary  sinus  by  four  to  six  slit-like 
apertures  lying  along  the  septum  between  the  two 
sinuses.    The  anterior  ureter  is  much  longer  than  the 
others. 
Find  the  ureters,  lying  on  the  ventral  sur/mr  of  tk 
nephros,  and  trace  them  back  to  the  urinary  sinus.     Slit    up 
the  turn,  tales*  this  has  already  be>  amine  its 

dorsal  wall  to  see  the  openings  of  the  ureters. 

6.  The  cloaca  is  a  shallow  depression  between  the  pelvic 
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fins.  In  the  female  there  are  three  openings  into 
it :  the  rectum  in  front,  the  genital  aperture  in  the 
middle,  and  the  urinary  sinus  behind. 

B.  The  Hale. 

1.  The  testes  are  a  pair  of  soft  elongated  bodies  lying  along 

the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  the 
adult  united  with  each  other  at  their  hinder  ends. 
Like  the  ovary  they  are  attached  to  the  body- wall  by 
delicate  folds  of  peritoneum  which  are  very  easily 
torn,  so  that  in  many  specimens  the  testes  appear  to 
lie  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

2.  The  vasa  efferentia  are  a  number  of  very  slender  ducts 

which  arise  on  each  side  from  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  testis,  and  run  forwards  in  the  fold  of  peritoneum 
to  the  Wolffian  body,  which  they  enter  at  its  anterior 
end. 

3.  The  kidneys.    Each  kidney  is,  as  in  the  female,  divided 

into  an  anterior  part,  the  Wolffian  body  or  meso- 
nephros,  forming  about  half  of  its  entire  length ;  and 
a  posterior  part  or  metanephros.  The  mesonephros 
differs  from  that  of  the  female  in  being  a  well- 
developed  tabulated  glandular  body  along  its  whole 
length.  The  metanephros,  as  in  the  female,  is  a 
laterally  compressed  mass  of  considerable  size, 
especially  thick  at  its  hinder  end. 

Dissect  off  the  peritoneum  from  the  ventral  surface  of  one 
of  the  kidneys,  so  as  to  expose  it  along  its  whole  length.  At 
the  hinder  end  dissect  the  metanephros  from  the  body-wall 
along  its  outer  side,  so  as  to  see  its  full  size. 

4.  The  Wolffian  ducts  are  a  pair  of  thick-walled  tubes 

running  in  a  very  sinuous  course,  one  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  whole  length  of  each  Wolffian 
body,  from  which  it  receives  numerous  segmentally 
arranged  tubules.  Opposite  the  junction  of  Wolffian 
body  and  metanephros  it  dilates  rather  suddenly 
into  a  wide  thin-walled  tube,  the  vesicula  seminalis, 

b2 
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which  runs  straight  back  along  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  metanephros  to  open  into  the  nrino-genital 
sinus,  just  in  front  of  the  cloaca.  The  walls  of  the 
vesicula  seminalis  are  marked  by  close-set  transverse 
lines,  corresponding  to  internal  foldings  of  its  lining 
membrane. 

The  Wolffian  duct  acts  as  vas  deferens,  conveying 
the  spermatic  fluid  from  the  testis  to  the  exterior, 
besides  acting  as  the  excretory  duct  for  the  meso- 
nephros. 

Dissect  the  Wolffian  duct  of  one  side  away  from  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  mcsonephrosy  noting  tlve  tubules  it  receives  from 
this  ;  and  follow  it  back  to  the  cloaca. 

5.  The  sperm-sacs  are  a  pair  of  thin-walled  tubes  lying  along 
the  ventral  surfaces  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  vesiculie 
seminales,  to  which  they  are  closely  attached,  and 
which  they  about  equal  in  length.  Each  sperm-sac 
ends  blindly  in  front,  and  dilates  behind  to  form  the 
urino-genital  sinus. 

Dissect  away  tlte  sperm-sac  from  the  vesicula  seminalis, 
and  follow  it  back  to  the  urino-genital  sinus. 


Fio.  55. — Scyllium  canicula.  Dissection  of  a  male  from  the  ventral 
surface,  to  show  the  renal  and  reproductive  systems.  The  loft 
lobe  of  the  liver  and  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  oesophagus  to 
the  rectum  have  been  removed.  The  excretory  organs  of  the  left 
side  only  are  shown.  An  arrow  passes  through  the  left  abdominal 
pore  into  the  abdominal  cavity,     (a.  m.  m.) 

Fio.  56.— Further  dissection  of  the  renal  and  reproductive  organs. 
The  liver  and  the  greater  part  of  the  testis  have  been  removed. 
The  right  metanephric  duct  is  shown  in  its  natural  position  ;  the 
left  duct  has  been  displaced  outwards.  The  urino-genital  sinuses  of 
both  sides  have  been  laid  open.     (a.  m.  m.) 

AP,  abdominal  pore.  OP,  clamper.  CB,  groove  in  clasper.  CS,  sap  con- 
tinuous with  groove  in  clasper.  E,  oesophagus.  P,  pelvic  fin.  Q,  gill-slit. 
H,  testis.  Tj,  liver.  P,  abdominal  opening  of  MUllerian  ducts.  PD,  abor- 
tive Mlillcrian  duct.  PQ,  pelvic  girdle.  R,  rectum.  BQ,  rectal  gland.  BO, 
opening  of  rectum  into  cloaca.  8,  Wolffian  body  or  me-oncphros.  SD, 
Wolffian  duct  or  vas  deferens.  SO,  opening  of  Wolffian  duct  into  urino-genital 
sinus.  88,  sperm-sac.  T,  metanephros.  TD,  metanephric  duct  or  ureter, 
TD',  ducts  from  hinder  part  of  metanephros,  joining  the  ureter  as  it  reaches 
the  urino-genital  sinus.  TO,  opening  of  ureter  into  urino-genital  sinus.  UP, 
urino-genital  papilla.  US,  urino-genital  sinus.  VE,  va**a  efferent!*.  VS, 
vesicula  seminalis  .the  dilated  binder  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 
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(i.  The  orino-genital  sinus  of  ewli  side  ia  the  posterior 
end  of  the  sperm-nac :  the  vesicula  serninalia  and 
the  ureter  open  into  it.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
incli  behind  these  openings  the  sinuses  of  the  two 
aides  unite,  and  then  open  into  the  cloaca  by  a  small 
aperture  at  the  apes  of  the  urino-g enitai  papilla. 
which  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  opening  of 
the  rectum. 
Fun!  the  vpriiiii'i  n!  the  uj.'f.i-  "/  the  urino-yein:  ■ 
fuisn   a   seeker  through    the.   npe.iumt,  uml  fonrarSs   along    the 

wrmo-gemtai  nntu  and  >/><-i'<i  tac  of  one  side:  slit  up  the 
Ventral  wall  of  the  turns  ami  vie  titom;  then-  whole  length 

ne,amdpatt  a  ueker  intu    the  orifices  w   the  ucxioula 
tomutato  and  ureter. 

7.  The  metanephric   ducts   are  usually  five  in  number  on 

each  aide  ;  they  arise  from  the  outer  border  of  the 

ventral  surface  of  the  matanepfcros  at  intervals  along 

its  length.     The  four  anterior  ducts,  after  a  short 

course,  unite  to  form  a  wide  thin- walled  tub.,  tbu 

ureter,  which  runs  backwards  along  the  inner  side, 

and  dorsal  surface  of  the  vesicula  seuunalis  to  open 

into    the   uriuo-genital   sinus,    immediately    to    the 

inner  Bide  of  the  opening  of  the  Wolffian  duct ;  just 

before  reaching  the  sinus  the  ureter  is  joined  by  the 

tifth  or  hindmost  duct,  from  the  posterior  portion  of 

the  kidney.     From  three  to  five  smaller  duds  Open 

separately  into  the  urino  genital  sinus  a  little  further 

back. 

The    metantpkric   ducts   are   more,   easily  foil 

injecting  them  with  •>  coloured  fluid  from  the  ureter,  i  ■     ■ 

,.,  a   >oidi   tube,  lying  along  the  rimer  side  of  the  veticula 

beminaitis, 

8.  The  cloaca  is  the  shallow  depression  between  the  pelvic 
fins  into  which,  in  the  male,  the  rectum  opens  in  front 
and  the  urino-genital  sinus  behind. 


■j.  The   Miillerian   duets  ug  hbortfr 


i  the  male,  their 
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anterior  ends  alone  being  present.  A  small  pocket- 
like sac  in  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver, 
between  it  and  the  pericardium,  represents  the  ab- 
dominal opening  of  the  oviducts  of  the  female. 
From  this  sac  the  ducts  can  be  traced  a  short 
distance  round  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus. 

10.  The  claspers  (see  p.  212). 


VIII.  DISSECTION  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

For  this  purpose  a  dog-fish  should  be  taken  which  has  been 
hardened  in  spirit,  the  roof  of  the  skull  Jiaving  been  previously 
removed  so  as  to  allow  the  spirit  free  access  to  the  brain. 
The  specimen  must  be  moistened  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
the  nerves  drying  up,  or  else  should  be  dissected  in  water  or 
weak  sjririt. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  (1)  a  central  portion,  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  lodged  within  the  skull  and  vertebral 
column  respectively  ;  and  (2)  a  peripheral  portion,  the  nerves 
themselves,  which  connect  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  with  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

From  the  mode  of  its  development  the  central  nervous 
system  is  tubular ;  and  it  retains  this  character  throughout 
life.  The  central  canal  is  very  small  in  the  spinal  cord,  but 
widens  out  considerably  in  the  brain,  its  local  dilatations 
being  spoken  of  as  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

A.  The  Dorsal  Surface  of  the  Brain. 

llemove  the  skin  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head. 
Dissect  away  the  eyelids  on  the  right  side  so  as  to  open  up  the 
orbit.  Slice  away  the  roof  of  the  cranium  so  as  to  expose  the 
brain  fully,  slicing  through  the  auditory  capsule  on  the  right 
side,  but  leaving  it  uninjured  on  the  left. 

The  brain  nearly  fills  the  cranial  cavity  :  it  is  narrow 
between  the  orbits,  but  expands  considerably  in  front  of  them. 
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As  seen  from  above,  the  following  parts  are  visible  in  order 
from  before  backwards. 

1.  The  prosencephalon  is  the  most  anterior  and  the  largest 

division  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  smooth,  somewhat 
globular  mass,  lying  in  the  expanded  anterior  part  of 
the  cranial  cavity,  between  the  olfactory  capsules  and 
the  orbits.  It  is  marked  in  front  by  a  shallow  median 
groove,  and  is  sharply  separated  behind  from  the 
succeeding  part  of  the  brain.  It  corresponds  to  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  of  higher  vertebrates. 

2.  The  olfactory  lobes  are  a  pair  of  large  oval  masses,  arising 

by  stout  stalks  from  the  sides  of  the  prosencephalon, 
their  distal  surfaces  being  closely  applied  to  the 
olfactory  capsules. 

8.  The  thalamencephalon  is  the  narrow  portion  of  the  brain 
immediately  behind  the  prosencephalon  ;  its  roof  is 
very  thin,  so  that  the  cavity,  or  third  ventricle, 
can  be  seen  through  it.  From  the  hinder  part  of 
the  roof  arises  the  pineal  body,  a  slender  tubular 
process  which  extends  forwards  over  the  prosen- 
cephalon, and  ends  in  a  slightly  dilated  knob  attached 
to  the  membranous  roof  of  the  skull  some  little  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  brain. 


Fig.  57.— Soy  Ilium  catulus.  Dissection  of  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves 
from  the  dorsal  surface.  The  right  eye  has  been  removed.  The 
cut  surfaces  of  the  cartilaginous  skull  and  vertebral  column  are 
dotted.    About  two-thirds  the  natural  size.     (a.  m.  m.) 

B,  prosencephalon.  BB,  pineal  body.  BC,  cerebellum.  BO,  olfactory 
lobe.  BS.  spinal  cord.  BT,  thalamencephalon.  CA,  auditory  capsule. 
CO.  olfactory  captrale.  E,  eye.  F.l-F.D,  A"  rat  to  fifth  branchial  clef  tit. 
H.l  H.4,  first  to  fourth  branchial  arches.  MH,  external  or  horizontal  semi- 
circular canal.  NC,  anterior  cardinal  sinus.  NH,  opening  of  hyoidean  sinu* 
into  anterior  cardinal  sinus.  NP,  post-orbital  sinus.  O,  olfactory  organ. 
OI,  obliquus  inferior.  OS,  obliquus  superior.  B.I,  rectus  interims.  SD, 
dorsal  root  of  spinal  nerve.  SP,  hyo- mandibular  cleft  or  spiracle.  SV,  ventral 
root  of  spinal  nerve. 

IX,  optic  nerve.  III.,  third  nerve.  IV.,  fourth  nerve.  V.  vTL  A, 
ophthalmic  branches  of  fifth  and  seventh  nerves.  V.  B,  maxillary  branch  of 
fifth  nerve.  V.  C,  mandibular  branch  of  fifth  nerve.  VII.  B,  palatine  branch  of 
seventh  nerve.  VII.  0,  hyoidean  branch  of  seventh  nerve.  VII.  D,  pre- 
spiracular  branch  of  seventh  nerve.  VIII.,  auditory  nerve.  IX.,  ninth  or 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  X.,  tenth  or  pneumogastric  nerve.  X.  A,  branch  of 
pneumogastric  nerve  to  second  branchial  cleft.  X.  B,  branch  of  pneumogastric 
nerve  to  third  branchial  cleft.  X.  D,  branch  of  pneumogastric  nerve  to  fifth 
branchial  cleft.  X.  B,  branch  of  pneumogastric  nerve  to  lateral  line.  X.  P, 
visceral  branch  of  pneumogastric  nerve. 
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4.  The  optic  lobeB  are  a  pair  of  closely  apposed  ovoid 
protuberances,  lying  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
cranial  cavity  opposite  tin.-  middle  of  the  orbits.  Their 
posterior  halves  are  overlapped  and  concealed  by  the 
cerebellum. 

Si.  The  cerebellum  is  a  long  flattened  oval  body  arising  from 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain  immediately  behind 
the  optic  lobes,  and  extending  forwards  over  them, 
and  backwards  for  an  equal  distance  over  the 
medulla  oblongata.     Its  ratface  is  slightly  grooved. 

6.  The  medulla  oblongata  ia  the  part  of  the  brain  behind  the 
cerebellum.  Its  roof  ia  very  thin,  and  liable  to  be  torn 
away  bo  as  to  expose  its  cavity,  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Its  sides  are  thickened,  especially  in  front,  where 
they  give  origin  to  the  roots  of  the  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  cerebral  nerves.  Immediately  above  these 
roots,  and  below  the  posterior  projection  of  the  cere- 
bellum, the  medulla  is  produced  into  a  pair  of  large 
lateral  wing-like  processes,  the  restiform  bodies, 
which  are  united  with  each  other  beneath  the  wet 
hanging  cerebellum. 

B.  The  Orbit. 

This  should  be  mevmntd  be/ore  thedissection  0/  the  nerves 
is  proceeded  with.     If  the   cycluis   have    b,  ■ 
directed  ahui-c,  no  furtlu-i  dissection    it,   ueee.ssn.ri/.      Wash  out 
the.  Idond-ctots  from  the.  orliitut  sinus  with,  n  stint  in  of  water, 
aeoidiiiij  ni/itn/  U>  //,-, 

1.  The  eyeball  is  almost  hemispherical  in  shape,  its  outer 

or  corneal  surface  being  very  Hat. 

2,  The  eye-muscles,  by  which  the  movements  of  the  eye 

are  effected,  ate  six  narrow  muscular  bands  which 

arise  from  tho  .skull-wall  and  are  inserted  into  the 

eyeball ;  they  are  arranged  in  two  groups. 

a.  The  recti  muscles  are  four  in  number.     They  arise 

close  together,  near  the  hinder  end  of  the  orbit, 
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and  diverge  outwards  to  be  inserted   into  the 
eyeball. 

i.  The  rectus  superior  runs  outwards  and  forwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
eyeball. 

ii.  The  rectus  internus,  or  anterior,  runs  forwards 
between  the  skull- wall  and  the  eyeball,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  latter. 

iii.  The  rectus  externus,  or  posterior,  is  the  hind- 
most of  the  eye-muscles,  and  runs  directly 
outwards  behind  the  eyeball,  to  be  inserted 
into  its  posterior  surface. 

iv.  The  rectus  inferior  runs  outwards  and  forwards 
beneath  the  eyeball,  and  is  inserted  into  its 
ventral  surface. 

The  origin  of  the  rectus  inferior  can  be  seen  from  above, 
between  the  other  recti  muscles ;  to  see  its  insertion,  turn  the 
eyeball  up. 

b.  The  oblique  muscles  are  two  in  number.  They 
arise  close  together  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
orbit,  and  run  backwards  and  outwards  to  the 
eyeball. 

i.  The  obliquus  superior  is  inserted  into  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  eyeball,  just  in  front  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  rectus  superior. 

ii.  The  obliquus  inferior  is  inserted  into  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  eyeball,  just  in  front  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  rectus  inferior. 

To  see  the  obliquus  inferior,  turn  the  eyeball  up. 

C.  The  Cranial  Nerves  (fig.  57). 

These  should  be  dissected  before  the  brain  is  removed,  in 
order  that  their  entire  course  may  be  seen. 

Dissect  the  nerves  on  the  right  side,  leaving  the  left  side 
for  the  dissection  of  the  sense-organs. 
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The  ophthahnic  branches  of  the  fifth  ami  seventh  t 
which  rtm  through  tha  orbit  efoae  to  the  thoU-wotl,  and  a 

to  all  tile  eye- muscles,  should   be.   ide.ntijie.il  fit  am  <■  , 

ih-ri;  nut  />>  injure,  them  (see  pp.  270  and  271). 

1.  The  olfactory  nerves  arise  on   each  side  iu  two  largo 

bandies  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  •■ 
lobe,  and  pass  at  once  through  the  sieve-like  uieiu- 
brane  separating  the  cranial  cavity  from  the  nose. 
They  end  in  tlio  folds  of  the  largo  olfactory  organ. 

iJnsCiit  the  "I  lit  el::  r ;/  ur-i  :■•■■  from  the  darsiit  Miriucr,  hikiiui 

eon  to  preserve  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth   and 

sreeulh  tierces,  ichi.-h  run  forwards  across  the  olfa 
but  separated  from  this  by  the  cartilaginous  cranium. 

2.  The  optic  nerve  enters  the  orbit  through  B 

the  side-wall  of  the  skull,  near  its  ventral  surfaci-, 
;i(i.l  about  midw&j  between  the  origins  <rf  the  recti 
and  of  the  oblique  muscles.    In  the  orbit  it  is  i 
in  a  very  tough  connective  -tissw1  sheath,  and  rims 
"i,  outwards  to  the  eyeball. 
Presi  the  eye-mutt  les  aside  to  see  the  optic  m  i 
the   recti  and  abliquL     The  course  of  the  nerve  ■ 
'  be  seen  alien,  the.  brain  is  removed, 

3.  The  third  nerve,  or  motor  oculi,  is  a  ratltGrslendernerra 

which,  arising  from  the  ventral  surface  of  thi 
below  the  optic  lubes,  runs  outwards  and 
backwards    to   the   skull-wall,   which   it    perforates 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  optic  nerve, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  the  origin.-!  of 
muscles. 

In  the  orbit  it  divides  at  once  into  three  branches, 
of  which  the  first  supplies  the  rectus  interims,  ami 
the  middle  one  the  rectus  superior.  The  hindmost 
branch  passes  downwards  between  the  rectus  superior 
and  rectus  ex ternus  close  to  their  origins,  and  then 
forwards,  ventral  to  the  rectus  inferior,  which  n 
supplies,  to  the  obliijnus  inferior,  in  which  it  ends. 
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As  it  crosses  the  rectus  inferior  it  is  joined  by  a 
branch  from  the  fifth  nerve. 

Gently  press  away  the  optic  lobe  from  the  skull-wall,  so  as 
to  see  the  third  nerve  within  the  skull,  and  also  the  point  at 
which  it  enters  the  orbit.  In  the  orbit  the  branches  to  the 
rectus  internus  and  rectus  superior  are  easily  dissected  from 
above.  To  trace  the  branch  to  the  obliquus  inferior  place  the 
fish  on  its  side,  and  turn  the  eyeball  upwards  so  as  to  expose 
the  nerve  from  below. 

4.  The  fourth  or  pathetic  nerve  is  a  very  slender  nerve 

which  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain,  in 
the  angle  between  the  optic  lobe  and  the  cerebellum, 
and  almost  in  the  median  plane.  From  the  brain 
it  runs  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  skull-wall, 
which  it  perforates  a  little  in  front  of  the  middle  of 
the  orbit,  dorsal  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  immediately 
ventral  to  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  nerves.  In  the  orbit  it  runs  outwards  and 
forwards  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  obliquus 
superior,  in  which  it  ends. 

Though  very  slender,  the  fourth  nerve  is  easy  to  trace. 
Lift  up  the  front  end  of  the  cerebellum  to  see  its  origin 
between  the  cerebellum  and  tlie  optic  lobes  ;  trace  it  forwards 
within  the  skull,  and  in  the  orbit  outwards  to  the  obliquus 
superior. 

5.  The  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth  nerves  arise  very  close 

together  from  the  side  of  the  medulla  at  its  widest 
part,  opposite  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  eighth  or  auditory  nerve,  which  is  the  hindmost 
of  the  three,  enters  the  auditory  capsule  at  once ; 
while  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves  pass  outwards 
through  the  skull-wall,  by  a  foramen  at  the  posterior 
and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  immediately  behind  the 
origins  of  the  recti  muscles. 

Gently  press  away  the  medulla  from  the  skull-wall  until 
the  nerve-roots  come  into  view,  and  then  carefully  cut  away 
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the  xknU-ir.iii  tmd  ill''  auditory  capsule  until  the  roots  art 
nil!.'/  exposed. 

a.  The  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  haw  thn 
1 1  ranches, 
i.  The  ophthalmic  branch  arises  from  (he  anterior 
border  of  the  root  of  the  nerve,  close  to  the 
brain.  It  runs  forwards  and  upwards  far 
■boot  a  quarter  of  an  inch  within  the  skull. 
and  then  perforates  the  skull-wall  t<«  enter 
the  orbit,  above  and  a  little  in  front  of  the 
origins  <>f  the  recti  muscles. 

In  the  orbit  it  runs  forwards  doa 
skull-wall,  alongside  of  and  immediately  below 
the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  seventh  nerve, 
and    dorsal  to  all  the   eye-muscles.     At  thi? 
anterior  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  it  passes 
through  a  canal  between  the  olfactory  capsule 
and  the  cranium,  crosses  the  olfactory  lob*, 
and  continuing  its  course  forwards  divides  into 
branches,  which  supply  the  mucous  canals  of 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  snout. 
Gently  press  away  (he  bruin  from  the  ikuU-waii  to  see  ikt 
mot  and  tliep/iit  of  the  nerve  within  the  cranium,  taki 
nut  to  confoii.n it  it  with  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  Bt 
nerve  which  lien  iinnirdiatety  dorxut  to  it.     In  the  orb,': .-.  ■ 
from  the  side,  and  '»  pout  of  the  orbit  from  above. 

The  main  stem  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  entering 
the  orbit  runs  forwards  and  outwards  across  its 
Boor  asa  broad  ribbon-like  band,  easily  mistaken 
in  spirit  specimens  for  a  muscle.  Near  the  outer 
margin  of  the  orbit  this  divides  into  the  maxillary 
and  mandibular  branches. 
Turn  thr  eye  up;  trace  the  nerve  across  the  floor  of  tk$ 
orbit,  and  J'tl.hm:  its  branches  to  their  distribution. 

ii.  The  maxillary  branch,  which  is  the  anterior 
and  larger  of  the  two,  turns  over  the  npper 
jaw  at  the  anterior  horde]    ■ 
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divides  into  branches  which  run  forwards 
to  supply  the  mucous  canals  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  snout. 

iii.  The  mandibular  branch,  the  posterior  and 
smaller  of  the  two,  crosses  the  upper  jaw,  and 
then  curving  round  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
where  it  lies  very  close  to  the  surface,  runs 
forwards  along  the  lower  jaw.  It  supplies  the 
muscles  moving  the  lower  jaw. 

0.  The  sixth  nerve  is  very  slender,  and  arises  from  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  medulla  near  the  median  plane, 
and  a  short  way  behind  the  roots  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  nerves  ;  it  passes  out  through  the  same 
foramen  with  these  nerves,  lying  below  them  and 
separated  from  them  by  dense  connective  tissue.  It 
supplies  the  rectus  externus. 

To  see  the  part  of  the  sixth  nerve  within  the  skull,  cut 
through  tlie  roots  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves,  and  prcsp 
the  brain  aside.  In  the  orbit  the  nerve  can  be  seen  along  the 
inferior  border  of  tlie  rectus  externus. 

7.  The  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  like  the  fifth,  has  three 
main  branches. 

i.  The  ophthalmic  branch  arises  from  the  dorsal 
edge  of  the  medulla,  immediately  behind  the 
cerebellum.  It  runs  forwards  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  within  the  skull,  and  then 
enters  the  orbit  through  a  foramen  above  and 
a  little  behind  the  origins  of  the  recti  muscles. 
In  the  orbit  it  runs  forwards  close  to  the  skull- 
wall,  alongside  of  and  dorsal  to  the  ophthal- 
mic branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  which  it  accom- 
panies to  its  distribution. 

To  see  the  root,  which  is  large,  press  the  brain  away  front 
the  skull.  The  dissection  is  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  main  stem  of  the  seventh  nerve  enters  the 
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orbit  immediately  behind  the  fifth,  and  divides  almost 

at  once  into  two  main  l.r.niciics. 
Turn   the  eyr  up  and-  diswt  the  nerve  from   .-'.'■ 
lowing  the-  /.■mm: Ins  to  thru  distribution. 

ii.  The  palatine  branch  isa  Blender  nerve  which  runs 
forwards  and  outwards  across  the  door  of  the 
orbit,  immediately  behind  the  main  stem  of 
the  fifth  nerve:  it  then  turns  forward*  bo- 
Death  this  nerve  and  runs  along  the  upper  jaw. 
sending  branches  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
iii.  The  hyoidean  or  post-spiracular  branch  is  a 
much  stouter  nerve,  which  runs  straight  out- 
wards along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  orbit 
towards  the  spiracle.  Continuing  its  course 
outwards  and  backwards,  in  close  contact  with 
ill.-  anterior  wall  of  the  auditor}- capsule,  it 
passes  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
spiracle,  where  it  lies  just  beneath  the  skin, 
and  then  runs  downwards  and  backwards 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  hyoidean 
arch,  giviug  branches  to  the  muscles  of  these 
purls, 

Close  to  its  origin  it  gives  off  a  number  of 
small  pre-spiracular  branches  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  Spiracle  and  to  the  pstmdobranch. 

8.  The  eighth  or  anditory  nerve,  immediately  after  its 
origin,  enters  the  auditory  capsule  through  a  hole  in 
the  anterior  end  of  its  inner  wall,  and  divides  into 
branches  supplying  the  several  parts  of  the  internal 


Slice  away  the  auditors  oapsvie  down  to  the  level  of  tha 

root  of  the  auditory  nerrr,  and  trace  the  iierre  into  it. 
i).  The  ninth  or  gloBso-pharyngeal  nerve  arises  from  the  aide 
of  the  medulla,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the 
auditory  nerve  and  nearer  the  ventral  surface,     itat 
once  entersaforamenon  the  inner  aide  of  the  audita 
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capsule  and  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  passing 
horizontally  outwards  and  backwards  along  a  canal 
in  the  floor  of  the  capsule,  emerges  at  its  posterior 
and  outer  angle,  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
branchial  cleft,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches. 

i.  The  anterior  or  hyoidean  branch  is  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  and  runs  down  the  posterior 
border  of  the  hyoidean  arch. 

ii.  The  posterior  or  branchial  branch  is  larger,  and 
/  runs  down  the  anterior  border  of  the  first 

branchial  arch. 

Press  aivay  the  medulla  from  the  skull-wall  to  see  t)ie  root 
of  the  nerve,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  behind  the  auditory 
nerve :  slice  away  the  auditory  capsule  horizontally  to  expose 
the  nerve  in  the  canalf  and  then  follow  the  branches  along  the 
branchial  arches. 

10.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  or  vagus  is  a  large  nerve, 
which  arises  by  a  number  of  roots  from  the  side  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  medulla,  the  most  anterior  root 
being  immediately  behind  and  dorsal  to  that  of  the 
glossopharyngeal. 

The  nerve,  formed  by  the  union  of  these  roots, 
runs  outwards  and  backwards  through  the  skull- 
wall,  emerging  at  its  hinder  end  between  the  cranium 
and  the  auditory  capsule.  It  then  runs  horizontally 
backwards,  parallel  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  a 
short  distance  to  its  outer  side,  lying  along  the  inner 
wall  of  the  anterior  cardinal  sinus,  and  giving  off 
numerous  branches. 

Press  away  the  medulla  from  the  skull-wall  to  see  t)u>, 
roots  of  origin  of  the  vagus.  Slice  away  horizontally  the 
hinder  end  of  the  skull  to  expose  the  nerve  in  this  part  of  its 
course.  Lay  open  the  anterior  cardinal  sinus  by  slitting  up 
its  dorsal  wall ;  wash  out  the  contained  bloody  and  identify 
the  branches  of  the  vagus  running  along  its  inner  wall  and 

T 
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itt  Hoot,     Dissect  these  hmueiies  oui,  mid  iatlov>  them 

to  th  a  distribution. 

i.  Tha  branchial  nerves,  which  are  four  in  number, 
run  backwards  and  outwards  in  the  floor  of  the 
anterior  cardinal  sinus  to  the  upper  ends  of  the 
four  hinder,  i.e.  second  to  fifth,  branchial  clefts. 
Each  then  divides  into  a  smaller  anterior  and  a 
larger  posterior  branch,  which  supply  the  two 
borders  of  the  corresponding  cleft,  just  as  the 
glossopharyngeal  supplies  the  two  borders  of 
the  first  branchial  cleft. 

ii.  The  visceral  nerves  are  continuations  backwards 
of  the  trunk  from  which  the  branchial  nerves 
arise  ;  they  give  off  several  branches,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  cardiac  nerves 
to  the  heart,  and  the  gastric  nerves  to  the 
stomach. 

iii.  The  nerve  of  the  lateral  line  arises  from  the 
vagus  near  its  root :  it  lies  dorsal  to  the 
branchial  nerves,  and  behind  these  it  runs 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  body-wall  to  the 
hinder  end  of  the  body,  parallel  to  the  lateral 
line,  the  sense-organs  of  which  it  supplies. 


IX  Dissection  of  the  Brain. 
1.  Eemoval  of  the  brain. 

Cut  across  lite  medulla  atlwrt  way  behind  the  roots  of  the 

aagut.    Out  through  the  olfactory  norvet  to  at  to  separate  the 
olfactory  lobe*  from  the  natal  capsules ;  and  out  through  the 

ill  neire.  our   /■;/  one,  iihoiit   midway  between  tlic 

hr.ii.it  and  the  skull- mutt.    Tin ■■it  out  the  brain  from  the  cranium, 

am  not  to  damage  the  pituitary  body:  thin  latter  lies 

r  surface  of  the  I/rain,  opposite  to  the  optic  lobes, 

and  in  "   hollow  of  the  skull-floor,   fa   which    U    is  firmly 

attached,  and  from  which  it  must  be  dissected  away. 
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Examine  the  skull  after  removal  of  the  brain,  and  identify 
the  several  nerve-stumps  and  their  foramina  of  exit. 

2.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  brain. 

Place  the  brain  inspirit,  with  the  ventral  surf  ace  upwards, 
and  identify  the  following  structures. 

a.  The  prosencephalon  is  marked  by  a  shallow  median 

groove ;  posteriorly  it  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  thalamencephalon. 

b.  The  olfactory  lobes  have  much  the  same  appearance 

as  from  the  dorsal  surface. 

c.  The  optic  chiasma  is  formed  by  the  decussation  of  the 

optic  nerves  on  the  under  surface  of  the  thalam- 
encephalon. Beyond  the  chiasma  the  nerves 
diverge  outwards  towards  the  foramina  in  the 
skull-wall  which  lead  to  the  orbits. 

d.  The  infundibulum  consists  of  a  pair  of  prominent 

oval  swellings,  sometimes  called  lobi  inferiores, 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  thalamencephalon, 
immediately  behind  the  optic  chiasma. 

e.  The  pituitary  body  is  a  thin-walled  sac  immedi- 

ately behind  the  infundibulum,  and  attached  to 
it.  It  is  produced  laterally  into  two  thin- walled 
pouches,  the  sacci  vasculosi ;  and  it  has  along 
its  ventral  surface  a  median  tubular  body  of 
unknown  function,  the  anterior  end  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  infundibulum,  the  posterior 
end  being,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts, 
attached  to  the  floor  of  the  skull. 

f.  The  roots  of  the  third  nerves  arise  from  the  ventral 

surface  of  the  brain  close  to  the  middle  line,  and 
opposite  the  junction  of  the  infundibulum  with 
the  pituitary  body. 

Lift  up  the  pituitary  body  and  infundibulum  so  as  to 
expose  the  third  nerves  fully. 

t2 
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g.  Tlie  medulla  oblongata  is  narrow  in  front :  it  wiilei 
considerably  opposite  the  roots  of  tlie  fifth  * 
seventh   nerves ;  and  then  narrows  again  as  it 
passes  back  into  the  spinal  cord. 

h.  The  roots  of  the  sixth  nerves  arise  from  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  medulla,  near  the  middle  line,  and 
a  short  distance  behind  the  level  of  the  roots  c 
the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves 

8.  The  cavities  of  the  brain. 

Bisect  (/ws  brain  by  a  median  vertical  incision  along  i 
whole  length.  Slice  away  the  inner  surface  of  one  half  of  t. 
pmtmoepkalon  until  the  cavity  within  it  is  fully  exposed. 

The  brain,  as  already  noticed,  is  tubular,  and  i' 
cavity  is  continued  into  all  the  principal  lobes  ( 
processes,  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  fi " 
ings  of  its  wall,  or  rather  by  unequal  growth  i 
various  parts.  The  roof  of  the  brain  varies  g 
in  thickness  iit  different  parts,  but  the  floor  is 
uniform  throughout  (cf.  fig.  49,  p.  238). 
a.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  a  pair  of  large  latera 
compressed  cavities  in  the  prosencephalon,  i 
rated  from  each  other  by  a  median  verti< 
septum.  Posteriorly  they  open  into  the  cavi 
of  the  thalamencephalou,  and  on  their  out 
sides  they  are  prolonged  into  the  olfactory  lob> 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  prosencephi " 
just  in  front  of  and  above  the  thalaiueneephal 
is  produced  on  each  side  into  a  very  thin-walli 
fold,  which  projects  forwards  into  the  late 
ventricle  nearly  to  its  anterior  end.  Betv 
the  two  layers  of  the  fold  8 
vessels  forming  the  choroid  plexus. 
.  The  third  ventricle  is  a  cavity  within  the  thai 
encephalon :  it  communicates  in  front  with  I 
liiteral  ventricles,  above  with  the  very  nai 
cavity  of   the  stalk    of  the  pineal  body,  \ 
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with  the  cavity  beneath  the  optic  lobes,  and 
below  with  the  infundibulum. 

€.  The  pituitary  body  is  a  sac  with  very  thin  walls 
standing  in  this  respect  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  infundibulum,  which  has  thick  walls.  Its 
cavity  communicates  in  front  with  that  of  the  in- 
fundibulum, and  behind  with  that  of  the  tubular 
body  which  lies  on  its  ventral  surface. 

d.  The  optic  lobes,  cerebellum,  and  restiform  bodies 

are  all  hollow  outgrowths  from  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  brain.  Their  walls  are  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, excepting  the  dorsal  ends  of  the  restiform 
bodies,  which  are  very  thin. 

e.  The  fourth  ventricle  is  the  cavity  in  the  medulla, 

beneath  and  behind  the  cerebellum:  its  sides 
and  floor  are  thick,  its  roof  very  thin. 

E.  The  Spinal  Cord  and  Verves. 

Slice  away  the  roof  of  the  neural  canal  horizontally,  so  as 
to  expose  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Gently  press  the  cord  away  from  the  side  of  the  canal,  to 
expose  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

1.  The  spinal  oord  lies  in  the  neural  canal  of  the  vertebral 

column.  It  is  flattened  dorso-ventrally  ;  marked  by 
median  longitudinal  grooves  or  fissures  along  its 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces ;  and  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  a  narrow  central  canal,  continuous 
in  front  with  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  spinal  nerves  arise  in  pairs  from  the  sides  of  the 

spinal  cord.  Each  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  a 
dorsal  or  sensory  root,  and  a  ventral  or  motor  one  : 
of  these  the  dorsal  root  is  some  distance  in  front  of 
the  corresponding  ventral  one,  the  successive  dorsal 
and  ventral  roots  alternating  at  about  equal  intervals 
along  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Each  dorsal  root  arises  from  the  spinal  cord  as  a 
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single  trunk  with  a  ganglionic  enlargement  on  it,  a 
passes  out  from  the  neural  canal  through  a  notch  i 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  intervertebral  neural  j 
The   corresponding  ventral  root  arises  by  three  « 
more  rootlets  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  passes  < 
from  the  neural  canal  through  a  smaller  notch  in  t 
hinder  margin  of  the  vertebra!  neural  plate.     Outs 
the  vertebral  column  the  two  roots  unite  to  form  thi 
spinal  nerve. 


IX.    DISSECTION   OF   THE   BEHBB   ORGANS. 

A.  The  Nose. 

Dissect  out  one  of  tlie  olfactory  organs  from  its  at} 
eul  it  across  transversely  about  the  -middle ;  wash  it, 
•■xaniiiti-  its  structure. 

The  olfactory  organ  is  a  sac,  the  walls  of  which  are  throw 
into  a  large  number  of  transverse  folds  attached  in  pairs  I 
a  median  septum.     Each  fold  is  covered  by  a  soft  mucc 
membrane,  the  surface  of   which  is  increased  by  second* 
foldings.      The   olfactory  nerves  enter  the   organ    from    i 
dorsal  surface,  and  spread  out  in  the  folds. 

The  great  use  of  the  olfactory  organ,  aud  of  the  nerves  i 
receives,  iw  very  characteristic  of  Elasmobraneh  fishes. 

B.  The  Eye. 
Remove  MM  of  tke  rye*  by  cutting  across  the  eyw 

ami  the  optic  nerve.     .Snip  i'ff  the  remains  of  the  muscles,  t 

divide  the   eye  into  an  inner  and  on  outer  halj   by  cutting  e, 

round  it  etptutariallij,      Place  the  lien  luilves  under  water  n 

■  ■;/  dish. 

The  walls  of  the  eye  consist  of  three  concentric  layers,  a 
within  its  cavity,  near  the  outer  side,  is  the  spherical  1 
about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
I,  The  sclerotic,  or  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  is  thin  i 
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cartilaginous.  It  invests  the  whole  of  the  eye  except 
the  part  covered  by  the  cornea. 

2.  The  cornea  is  an  oval  patch  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 

eye,  through  which  the  light  enters.  It  is  about  half 
an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
is  almost  flat.  It  consists  of  transparent  connective 
tissue,  and  is  continuous  at  its  edges  with  the 
sclerotic. 

3.  The  choroid  is  a  black  opaque  membrane,  lying  within 

the  sclerotic.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  sclerotic,  and 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  line  of  union  of  sclerotic  and 
cornea.  Beyond  this  line  it  is  continued  into  the 
iris,  which  lies  free  behind  the  cornea,  and  is  per- 
forated in  its  centre  by  an  elongated  oval  slit,  the 
pupil,  through  which  light  passes  to  the  interior  of 
the  eye. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  especially  in 
the  inner  half  of  the  eye,  is  covered  by  a  glistening 
silvery  membrane,  the  tapetum. 

4.  The  retina  is  a  delicate  membrane  lying  on  the  inner 

surface  of  the  choroid,  and  readily  separating  from  it 
except  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
where  it  adheres  firmly,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
nerve.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  eye  sensitive  to 
light. 

5.  The  lens  is  a  solid  spherical  body,  suspended  in  the  eye 

immediately  behind  the  pupil.  During  life  it  is  trans- 
parent, and  serves  to  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  a  focus 
on  the  retina. 

The  spherical  shape  of  the  lens,  together  with 
the  flatness  of  the  cornea,  is  very  characteristic  of 
aquatic  animals. 

C.  The  Ear. 

The  ear  consists  of  a  membranous  sac,  or  vestibule,  filled 
with  fluid,  and  produced  into  three  curved  tubes,  the  semi- 
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circular  canals,  which  lie  in  planeB  of  which  each  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  two,  Each  canal  opens  at  both  its  ends 
into  the  vestibule. 

The  whole  sac  is  lodged  within  the  cartilaginous  auditory 
capsule,  which  is  firmly  united  with  the  side  of  the  hinder 
end  of  the  skull. 

Scrape  clean  the  hinder  cmlvf  the  skull,  so  as  to  expose  the 
left  auditory  capsule  fully .  Note,  on  the  dorsal  surface,  the 
prominent  rid<ji\>.  huliiuuj  the,  anterior  mul  posterior  vertical 
semicircular  canals,  the  former  runnimj  backwards  anil  in- 
wards from  the  hinder  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  the.  lath  < 
backwards  and  outwards  to  the  posterior  end  of  ike  skull. 
Note  also,  ai  the  inner  side  of  the  point  of  ■meeting  of  the  two 
e/nnih,  a  hair  leading  dvwmcards  mid  "inwards  into  a  canal, 
the  aqusductus  vestibuli. 

Hold  the  skull  in  your  left  hand  and  carefully  pare  away 
the  cartilage  with,  a  sharp  scalpel  until  the  several  parts  ot 
the  auditory  organ  are  fully  exposed.  Owing  to  tlie  tram- 
parency  of  the  cartilage,  the  parts  can  be  seen  before  th> 
■met  with,  and  the  dissection,  though  requiring  care,  is  not 
difficult. 

1.  The  vestibule  is  a  laterally  compressed  sac,  lying  in  the 

lower  and  inner  part  of  the  auditory  capsule,  It  is 
partially  divided  into  two  ;  contains  milky  calcareous 
concretions;  and  communicates  with  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  head  by  the  aquaaductus  vestibuli,  which 
is  a  persistent  reUe  of  the  involution  of  the  dorsal 
integument  from  which  the  ear  is  developed. 
Pass  a  seeker  down  the  aqucsductus  vestibuli  into  the 
le.ttibulc. 

2.  The  semicircular  canals  are  three   in  number.     They 

open  at  both  ends  into  the  vestibule,  and  each    is 
dilated  at  one  end  into  an  oval  ampulla,  which  re- 
ceives a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
i.  The  anterior  vertical  canal  has  its  ampulla  at 
the  anterior  end  close  to  the  orbit. 
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ii.  The  posterior  vertical  canal  is  the  longest  of 
the  three,  and  forms  an  almost  complete  circle. 
Its  ampulla  is  at  its  posterior  and  inferior  end, 
on  the  ventral  wall  of  the  skull. 

iii.  The  horizontal  canal  lies  in  the  wing-like 
lateral  process  of  the  auditory  capsule,  behind 
the  orbit :  its  ampulla  is  at  its  anterior  end, 
close  to  that  of  the  anterior  vertical  canal. 

3.  The  auditory  nerve  enters  the  auditory  capsule  on  its 
inner  side,  and  at  once  divides  into  branches,  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  vestibule  and  to  the  ampullae 
of  the  semicircular  canals. 

D.  The  Mucous  Canals. 

These  are  long  tubes,  each  opening  by  one  end  on  the 
surface  of  the  head,  while  the  other  end  is  closed  and  dilated 
into  an  oval  ampulla,  which  is  subdivided  internally  by 
partitions,  and  receives  nerve-branches. 

The  ampullae  are  collected  into  a  large  mass  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  snout,  in  front  of  the  cranial  cavity;  and  two 
smaller  masses  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  between  the  nose  and 
the  orbit.  From  these  masses  the  tubes  diverge  to  their  ex- 
ternal openings,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  on  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces  of  the  head.  The  tubes  are  filled  with  a 
transparent  gelatinous  matter,  which  can  be  squeezed  out 
from  their  openings. 

Their  function  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  they  are 
generally  believed  to  be  sense  organs  of  some  kind.  The  nerves 
supplying  them  are  the  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth  and 
seventh  nerves,  and  the  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth. 

Squeeze  the  head  of  a  fresh  specimen,  so  as  to  make  the 
gelatinous  matter  exude,  and  so  render  the  openings  visible. 

Remove  the  shin  from  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the 
heady  an  operation  much  facilitated  by  dipping  the  head  into 
hot  water  for  a  few  moments  :  identify  the  masses  of  ampulla 
and  the  nerves  in  connection  with  them,  and  trace  the  tubes 
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outwards  and  backwards  to  their  openings.  Some  of  the  tubes 
which  run  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  skull,  between  the 
cranium  and  the  orbit,  are  some  inches  in  length. 

Gut  out  a  small  piece  of  the  mass  of  ampulla :  put  it  on  a 
slide  in  a  drop  of  water :  separate  the  parts  with  needles  : 
cover,  and  examine  under  the  microscope.  Note  the  ampulla, 
tJieir  internal  divisions,  tJie  nerves  supplying  them,  and  the 
tubes. 
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Chapter  XII. 

THE  SKELETON  OF  THE  RABBIT. 

Lepus  cuniculus. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  the  skeleton  of  the  rabbit 
consists  entirely  of  cartilage.  This  primary  cartilaginous 
skeleton  agrees  in  general  plan  with  the  skeleton  of  the  dog- 
fish. 

The  skeleton  of  the  adult  rabbit  is  made  up  of  bone, 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  cartilage.  The  bones  are 
of  two  chief  kinds. 

(1)  Cartilage-bones  are  so  called  from  their  arising  in 
direct  relation  with  the  pre-existing  cartilage.  They  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  adult  skeleton. 

(2 )  Membrane-bones  are  developed  independently  of  the 
primary  cartilaginous  skeleton,  and  are  almost  confined  tp 
the  head.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  dermal  bones  which 
have  lost  their  connection  with  the  skin,  and  become  in 
many  cases  firmly  united  with  the  underlying  cartilage  and 
cartilage-bones :  they  are  morphologically  equivalent  to  the 
bony  plates  forming  the  bases  of  the  scales  in  the  dog-fish. 

The  sesamoid  bones  form  a  third  class.  These  are  small 
nodules  of  bones  developed  within  the  tendons  of  certain  of 
the  limb-muscles,  close  to  the  joints  :  they  modify  the  action 
of  these  muscles  by  altering  the  direction  in  which  they 
pull. 

The  teeth  of  the  rabbit  are  cutaneous  structures,  com- 
parable to  the  scales  or  teeth  of  the  dog-fish ;  they  are, 
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however,  in  the  adult  so  intimately  associated  with  the  bones 
of  tbe  jaws  that  they  may  conveniently  by  described  with  the 
skeleton.  The  hairs  and  claws,  which  are  special  develop- 
ments of  tbe  epidermis,  or  Btirf ace-layer  of  the  skin,  will  be 
described  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  rabbit's  skeleton  may  be  divided,  like  that  of  the  dog- 
fish, into  axial  and  appendicular  portions,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  successively. 

The  following  points  in  the  rabbit's  skeleton  should  be 
noticed  as  characteristic  of  tbe  great  majority  of  mammals, 
and  separating  them  from  lower  vertebrates. 

Epiphyses  are  present  at  the  ends  of  the  vertebral  centra, 
as  well  as  at  tbe  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs ;  and  the 
successive  vertebra?  are  connected  by  intervertebral  ligaments  : 
the  cervical  vertebra,1  are  seven  in  number.  The  sternum  is 
transversely  jointed.  In  the  skull,  there  is  a  completely  ossi- 
fied occipital  ring,  with  two  condyles:  the  cranial  and  olfactory 
cavities  are  separated  by  a  bony  cribriform  plate :  there  is  not 
a  distinct  para-sphenoid  on  the  under  surface  of  the  skull :  the 
lower  jaw  articulates  directly  with  the  squamosal  :  there  are 
three  or  four  small  hut  distinct  auditory  ossicles,  of  which  the 
incus  probably  represents  the  quadrate  of  lower  vertebrates. 
The  teeth  form  a  single  but  discontinuous  row  round  the  margin 
of  each  jaw.  In  the  shoulder  girdle,  the  eoracoid  is  reduced  to 
a  small  process  of  the  scapula  ;  and  there  is  no  inter-claviele. 
The  ankle-joint  is  situated  between  tbe  tibia  and  fibula  above, 
and  the  proximal  tarsal  bones  below  :  the  fourth  and  fifth 
carpal  in,  and  the  cor  respond  hi  g  tarsalia,  fuse  to  form  a  single 
bone  in  each  limb  :  the  preaxial  digit,  corresponding  to  the 
thumb,  has  two  phalanges,  while  the  others  have  each  three. 
In  the  rabbit  the  first  digit  of  the  hind  limb,  corresponding  to 
the  great  toe  in  man,  is  abortive  :  in  other  mammals  it  has 
two  phalanges  like  tbe  thumb. 

Examine  the  prepared  skeletons  and  make  druwhujs  tfl 
scale  of  the  several  parte. 
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I.  THE  AXIAL  SKELETON. 

A.  The  Vertebral  Column  or  '  backbone.' 

This  consists  of  a  series  of  bony  rings  or  vertebra,  placed 
end  to  end  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  which  stiffens  the  back,  and 
lodges  and  protects  the  spinal  cord.  The  successive  vertebrae 
are  movably  articulated  with  one  another,  and  their  centra 
are  separated  by  intervertebral  discs  of  fibro-cartilage,  except 
in  the  sacrum,  where  a  certain  number  are  fused  together  to 
support  the  pelvis. 

The  vertebrae  fall  readily  into  five  groups,  named  as  follow* 
from  before  backwards : — 

(1)  The  cervical  or  neck  vertebrae. 

(2)  The  thoracic  or  chest  vertebrae,  which  bear  movably 
articulated  ribs. 

(3)  The  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  are  the  largest  of  the 
series,  and  bear  no  ribs. 

(4)  The  sacral  vertebrae,  which  are  fused  together  and 
support  the  pelvis. 

(5)  The  caudal  or  tail  vertebrae. 

1.  General  characters  of  a  vertebra. 
Examine,  as  a  type,  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

a.  The  vertebra  is  tubular,  the  cavity  or  neural  canal 

being  traversed  during  life  by  the  spinal  cord. 

b.  The  centrum  or  body  is  the  thickened  ventral  wall 

of  the  tube,  forming  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal. 
It  corresponds  in  position  to  the  notochord  of  the 
embryo,  which  it  replaces  (c/.  p.  214). 

c.  The  epiphyses  are  two  thin  plates  of  bone  applied 

to  the  ends  of  the  centrum,  with  which  they  fuse 
after  the  animal  is  full  grown. 

d.  The  neural  arch  forms  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 

neural  canal,  and  presents  at  each  end,  close  to 
the  centrum,  a  pair  of  intervertebral  notches  for 
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the  passage  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the  posterior 
notches  being  much  the  deeper. 

e.  The  neural  spine  or  spinous  process  is  a  median 

dorsal  crest,  projecting  upwards  and  forwards 
from  the  top  of  the  neural  arch. 

f.  The  hypapophysis  is  a  median  ventral  process  from 

the  under  surface  of  the  centrum,  projecting 
downwards,  forwards,  and  slightly  to  the  right. 

g.  The  transverse  prooesses  are  a  pair  of  large  flattened 

processes  with  expanded  ends,  projecting  forwards, 
downwards,  and  outwards  from  the  sides  of  the 
centrum. 

h.  The  zygapophyses  or  articular  processes  are  borne 
on  the  two  ends  of  the  neural  arch :  they  articulate 
with  those  of  the  adjacent  vertebrae,  so  as  to  limit 
torsion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  contiguous  vertebrae. 

i.  The  pre-zygapophyses,  or  anterior  articular  pro- 
cesses, project  upwards  from  the  anterior  end 
of  the  neural  arch.  The  articular  surfaces 
are  concave,  and  turned  inwards  towards  each 
other :  above  them  the  processes  extend  up- 
wards in  this  vertebra  to  form  the  stout  met- 
apophyses. 


Fio.  58.  Lepus  cuniculus.  Selected  vertebrae,  (a.  m.  m.) 
I.  First  cervical  vertebra,  or  atlas,  from  the  dorsal  surface. 
II.  Second  cervical  vertebra,  or  axis,  from  the  right  side.  III.  Fifth 
cervical  vertebra ;  anterior  surface.  IV.  Fourth  thoracic  vertebra, 
from  the  right  side.  V.  Fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  fourth  pair 
of  ribs ;  anterior  surface.  VI.  Second  lumbar  vertebra,  from  the 
right  side.    VII.  Second  lumbar  vertebra ;  anterior  surface. 

A,  articular  surface  for  atlas.  AP,  anapophysis.  AZ,  anterior  or  pre- 
jrytfaphosis.  C.  centrum.  CE,  epiphysis  of  centrum.  CB,  cervical  rib. 
^H,  facet  for  capitulum  or  head  of  the  fourth  rib.  FH',  facet  for  capitnhun 
of  the  fifth  rih.  FQ,  facet  for  odontoid  process.  FT,  facet  for  tubercle  of 
fourth  rib.  HP,  hypapophysis.  MP,  metapophysis.  NS,  neural  spine, 
or  spinous  process.  Or.  odontoid  process.  PZ,  post-zygapophyais.  ±tC, 
capitulum  or  head  of  rib.  HP,  process  of  rib  for  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. BS,  sternal  portion  of  rib.  RT,  tubercle  of  rib.  RV,  vertebral 
portion  of  rib.  S,  sternum.  TP,  transverse  process.  VA,  vertebrarterial 
•canal. 
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ii.  Tlie  post-zygapophyses,  or  posterior  articular 
processes,  project  backwards  from  the  top  of  the 

hinder  end  of  the  neural  arch.     The  articular 

surfaces  are  slightly  convex,  the  face  outwards 

and  downwards. 

i.  The  anapophyses  are  a  pair  of   small  baekwardly 

directed  processes  from  the  hinder  end  of  the 

neural  arch,  below   the  post -x.ygapophy  sea  and 

above  the  intervertebral  notches. 

.  The  cervical  vertebras. 

These  are  seven  in  number  in  the  rabbit,  i 

almost  all  other  mammals.     As  a  group  they  t 

characterised  by  the  shortness  of  their  centra  ; 

small  size  of  their  spinous  processes  ;  and  the  fuaioi 

of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebra;  to  form  the  perforate 

transverse  processes,  through  which  the  vertebra 

arteries  run. 

a.  The  first,  or  atlas  vertebra,  differs  very  marked 

from  all  the  others :  its  mora  important  cburacte 

are  as  follows. 

i.  The  neural  canal  is  very  large,  and  is  divided  into 

two  parts  by  a  transverse  ligament,  which  i 

often   preserved   in   the  dried    skeleton : 

these,  the  upper  and  larger  is  the  true  neui 

canal,  giving  passage  to  the  spina!  cord ;  whi 

the  lower  and  smaller  one  lodges  theodontc 

process  of  the  second  vertebra. 

ii.  The  centrum   is    probably  represented    by  the 

odontoid  process,  which  has  become  detachec 

from  the  atlas,  and  fused  with  the  centrum 

of  the  second  vertebra.     The   mid-ventra 

portion  of  the  atlas  is  very  narrow, 

produced  backwards  into  a  short  process. 

iii.  The  neural  spine  is    an  inconspicuous  rid) 

most  prominent  in  front, 
iv.  The  transverse  processes  are  broad  horizontfi 
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lamellae,  perforated  at  their  bases  by  longi- 
tudinal vertebrarterial  canals.  In  front  of 
each  transverse  process  the  canal  is  continued 
upwards  as  a  groove  to  a  foramen  in  the 
neural  arch,  through  which  the  vertebral 
artery  enters  the  neural  canal  and  the  first 
spinal  nerve  leaves  it. 

Along  the  inner  and  hinder  border  of  each 
transverse  process  is  a  deep  groove,  corre- 
sponding to  an  intervertebral  notch,  for  the 
passage  of  the  second  spinal  nerve. 

v.  The  articular  surfaces.  The  anterior  end  of  the 
atlas  has  two  very  large,  deeply  concave  sur- 
faces, for  articulation  with  the  condyles  of  the 
skull :  the  posterior  end  has  two  much  smaller 
facets  for  the  second  vertebra. 

b.  The  second  or  axis  vertebra. 

i.  The  centrum  is  broad  and  flat,  and  is  produced 
in  front  into  the  conical  odontoid  process, 
which  is  probably  the  centrum  of  the  atlas 
vertebra.  The  suture  between  the  odontoid 
process  and  the  body  of  the  axis  is  easily 
seen  in  young  rabbits. 

ii.  The  neural  spine  forms  a  large  vertical  crest, 
very  prominent  in  front,  and  bifid  behind. 

iii.  The  transverse  processes  are  small,  backwardly 
directed  spines,  perforated  at  their  bases  by 
the  vertebrarterial  canals. 

iv.  The  anterior  articular  surfaces  are  large  and 
convex,  and  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  centrum. 

v.  The  poBt-zygapophyses  project  backwards  from 
the  hinder  edge  of  the  neural  arch,  their 
articular  surfaces  facing  downwards  and  out- 
wards. 
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c.  Theremainingcervioalvertebrffl:— tliinl  bo  n 

i.  The  centra  are  short,  broad  from  side  to  i 

thin  from  above  downwards,  and  obliquely 
truncated  at  the  ends.  The  centrum  of  Uu 
seventh  vertebra  bears  at  its  posterior  eud  a 
pair  of  facets,  which  form  parts  of  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  for  the.  heads  of  the  first  pair  of 
thoracic  ribs. 

ii.  The  neural  spines  are  small,  excepting  that  of 
the  seventh  vertebra, 

iii.  The  transverse  processes  are  perforated  at  their 
bases  by  the  vertebrarterial  canals :  beyond 
these  they  divide  into  dorsal  and  ventral  por- 
tions, of  which  the  latter,  tho  inferior  lamella?, 
form  prominent  bony  plates,  except  in  the 
seventh  vertebra,  from  which  they  are  absent. 

iv.  The  zyjrapophyses  are  borne  on  the  rides  of  the 
neural  arches  ;  the  anterior  facing  upwards 
and  inwards,  the  posterior  downwards  and 
slightly  outwards. 

.  The  thoracic  vertebra. 

These  are  usually  twelve,  sometimes  thirteen,  in 
number,  and  are  characterised  by  bearing  movably 
articulated  ribs.  The  neural  spines  are  long, 
especially  in  front :  that  of  the  tenth  or  anticlinal 
vertebra  is  nearly  vertical,  those  in  front  of  it, 
sloping  backwards,  and  those  behind  forwards.  Tbe 
posterior  two  or  throe  thoracic  vertebra  are  larger 
than  the  others,  and  gradually  approach  the  lumbal 
vertebrae  in  size  and  shape, 
a.  A  typical  thoracic  vertebra :— any  one  of  thB  first 


.  The  centrum  is  short,  and  thick  from  above 
downwards.  On  each  side  in  front  is  a  small 
facet,  which,  with  a  similar  one  on  the  hinder 
edfie  of  the  vertebra  next  in  front,  forms  the 
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articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  rib.  At 
the  posterior  end  are  a  similar  pair  of  facets 
for  the  ribs  of  the  succeeding  vertebra. 

ii.  The  neural  arch  is  notched,  both  in  front  and 
behind,  for  the  passage  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

iii.  The  transverse  processes  are  short,  stout,  and 
horizontal,  and  bear  on  their  under  surfaces 
the  articular  facets  for  the  tubercles  of  the 
ribs. 

iv.  The  neural  spine  is  long  and  slender,  and 
slopes  obliquely  backwards. 

v.  The  zygapophyses.  The  pre-zygapophyses  face 
upwards  and  outwards,  the  post-zygapophyses 
downwards  and  inwards. 

b.  The  posterior  three  or  four  thoracic  vertebrae. 

i.  The  centra  are  larger  than  in  the  anterior 
thoracic  vertebrae  :  the  facet  for  the  head  of 
each  rib  is  confined  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
centrum,  the  posterior  end  having  no  articular 
surface. 

ii.  The  neural  spines  are  lower  than  in  the  anterior 
vertebra,  but  longer  from  before  backwards. 

iii.  The  transverse  processes  are  placed  further 
back,  and  have  no  articular  facets  for  the 
ribs. 

iv.  Hetapophyses  appear  in  the  ninth  thoracic 
vertebra,  and  increase  considerably  in  size  in 
the  succeeding  ones.  They  are  usually  con- 
fluent with  the  pre-zygapophyses  in  all  except 
the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra. 

4.  The  lumbar  vertebra. 

These  are  usually  seven  in  number :  the  most 
anterior  one  may,  however,  bear  ribs,  in  which  case 
it  is  reckoned  as  a  thirteenth  thoracic  vertebra,  and 
the  lumbar  vertebras  are  then  reduced  to  six. 

u2 
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The  characters  of  i  typical  lumbar  vertebra  have 
already  been  described  :  as  a  group  they  are  charac- 
terised by  their  !ar(*c  size,  and  the  great  development 
of  their  processes,  especially  the  transverse-  pro- 
cesses. They  increase  in  size  from  before  backwards, 
the  last  but  one  being  the  largest.  The  first  two 
have  hypapophyses :  the  last  one  has  a  short  stout 
centrum,  and  a  stout  crest- like  neural  spine. 

.  The  sacral  vertebra. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  sacral  vertebra  are  those 
of  which  the  expanded  ribs  directly  support  the 
pelvis ;  and  of  these  the  rabbit  has  only  one,  or  at 
most  two.  A  certain  number  of  the  succeeding  ver- 
tebra, which  are  fused  with  one  another  and  with  the 
last  true  sacral  vertebra,  are,  however,  commonly 
included  under  the  same  name,  the  whole  fused  mass 
being  spoken  of  as  the  sacrum.  Reckoned  in  this 
way  the  rabbit  has  three  or  more  sacrai  vertebrae,  the 
lines  of  boundary  between  which  can  easily  be  made 
out  in  spite  of  their  fusion. 

a.  The  first  sacral  vertebra  is  much  the  largest,  and  is 

produced  laterally  into  a  pair  of  large  wing-like 
expansions  which  support  the  pelvis,  and  are 
probably  modi  lied  ribs  fused  with  the  vertebra. 
The  neural  spine  is  large  and  nearly  vertical. 

b.  The  hinder  sacral  vertebra  are  much  smaller,  and 

decrease  in  size  from  before  backwards.  Their 
number  is  variable,  increasing  with  age  through 
fusion  with  the  anterior  caudal  vertebra. 

The  anterior  outer  border  of  the  second  sacral 
vertebra  just  touches  the  pelvis,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  true  costal  element  is  present  in  it. 

6.  The  caudal  vertebrEB. 

These  are  about  sixteen  in  number :  they  decrease 
in  size  from  before  backwards,  gradually  losing  all 
their  processes,  and  ultimately  the  neural  arches  a 
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well ;  the  hindmost  vertebrae  being  reduced  to  mere 
rod-like  centra. 

B.  The  Bibs  and  Sternum. 

These  form,  with  the  thoracic  vertebra,  the  skeletal  frame- 
work of  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  which  plays  an  essential 
part  in  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  besides  protecting  the 
thoracic  viscera,  and  giving  origin  to  some  of  the  extrinsic 
muscles  of  the  fore-limbs. 

1.  The  ribs  are  curved  bony  rods,  movably  articulated  with 
the  vertebrae  above,  and  connected  at  their  lower 
ends  with  the  sternum.  There  are  in  the  rabbit 
twelve,  or  sometimes  thirteen,  pairs. 

a.  A  typical  rib,  such  as  the  fifth,  consists  of  two 
portions  of  very  unequal  size,  joined  together 
almost  at  right  angles. 

i.  The  vertebral  portion,  which  is  the  larger  part 
of  the  rib,  is  a  flattened  rod  of  bone,  strongly 
curved  above,  nearly  straight  below.  The 
dorsal  end  or  capitulum  articulates  with  a 
concave  surface,  furnished  partly  by  the  cen- 
trum of  the  corresponding  vertebra,  and  partly 
by  that  of  the  vertebra  next  in  front.  A  short 
way  beyond  the  capitulum,  and  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  rib,  is  the  tubercle  or  surface 
for  articulation  with  the  transverse  process 
of  the  corresponding  vertebra;  and  imme- 
diately beyond  the  tubercle  is  a  short  vertical 
projection  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

ii.  The  sternal  portion  is  a  short  bar  of  calcified 
or  imperfectly  ossified  cartilage,  connecting 
the  lower  end  of  the  vertebral  portion  with 
the  sternum. 

b.  The  ribs  in  general.  The  ribs  increase  in  length 
from  the  first,  which  is  very  short,  to  the  sixth, 
behind  which  they  diminish.  The  first  nine  pairs 
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of  ribs  have  both  capitular  and  tubercular  articu- 
lations with  the  vertebras :  in  the  remaining  three 
(or  four)  pairs,  which  are  more  slender  than  the 
anterior  ones,  the  tubercles  are  absent,  and  the 
capitular  articulations,  which  alone  are  present, 
are  confined  to  the  corresponding  vertebrae. 

The  sternal  portions  of  the  first  seven  pairs 
articulate  directly  with  the  sternum :  the  remain- 
ing ones  do  not  reach  the  sternum,  though  those 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  pairs  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  ribs  in  front  of  them. 

2.  The  sternum  is  an  elongated,  laterally  compressed 
median  rod,  situated  in  the  ventral  wail  of  the  thorax, 
and  divided  transversely  into  segments  or  sternebra. 
It  is  developed  in  connection  with  the  ventral  ends 
of  the  ribs,  and  consists  at  first  of  right  and  left 
halves. 

The  anterior  segment  or  manubrium  is  much  the 
largest,  and  is  produced  ventrally  and  in  front  into  a 
prominent  keel. 

Behind  the  manubrium  come  four  segments  of 
about  equal  length,  then  a  very  short  segment,  and 
finally  the  xiphisternum,  a  long  slender  bony  rod 
ending  behind  in  a  horizontal  plate  of  cartilage. 

The  first  pair  of  ribs  articulate  with  the  sides  of 
the  manubrium,  and  the  succeeding  six  pairs  between 
the  several  sternebrae. 

G.  The  Skull. 

As  in  the  dog-fish,  the  skeleton  of  the  head  is  made  up  of 
cranium  proper,  olfactory  and  auditory  capsules  and  visceral 
skeleton,  but  the  visceral  skeleton,  including  jaws,  hyoid  bone, 
and  auditory  ossicles,  is  in  the  rabbit  so  closely  associated 
with  the  other  parts  that  it  is  convenient  to  describe  the  whole 
of  these  parts  under  the  general  term  *  skull.' 

In  the  adult  rabbit,  the  original  cartilaginous  skull  is  al- 
most completely  replaced  by  bones.  In  addition  to  these  carta- 
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lage-bones,  membrane-bones  are  largely  developed  ;  ami  the 
two  groups  of  bones,  though  primitively  distinct,  become 
timately  and  immovably  united  to  form  a  complex  airm  ■:  an,  m 
which  the  several  niorphologieaJ  components,  and  even  tlie 
boundaries  of  individnal  bones,  are  difficult  to  determine,  ami 
of  which  the  essential  composition  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  a  study  of  the  embryonic  stages. 

In  the  following  description  the  membrane-bones  are 
described  in  connection  with  the  cartilage-bone*  with  which 
they  are  most  closely  associated,  nud  their  names  are  printed 
in  italics.    Though  it  is  convenient  to  deal  with  the  raembrane- 
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bones  in  this  way,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  inasmucl 
they  are  primitively  independent  of  the  cartilaginous  s 
any  attempt  to  group  them  according  to  the  divisions  of  t 
primary  skeleton  must  he  more  or  less  arbitrary. 

1.  The  cranium  proper  or  brain-case  forms  the  poste 

part  of  the  skull ;  and  is  situated  almost  completely 
behind  the  orbits,  or  sockets  for  the  eyeballs.  The 
anterior  or  facial  part  of  the  skull  is  not  in  a  lino 
with  the  hase  of  the  cranium,  but  is  deflected  down- 
wards through  an  angle  of  about  (i0°. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  proper  are  arranged  in 
a  series  of  segments  or  rings,  one  in  front  of  the 
other  :  of  these  the  hindmost  or  occipital  segment 
is  the  most  obvious,  and  is  very  easily  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  skull  as  a  bony  ring. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  these  segments 
with  vertebrie,  with  which  they  do  not  correspond. 

a.  The  occipital  segment  consists  entirely  of  cartilage- 
bones,  which  may  fuse  together  inseparably.     It 
articulates  with  the  first  vertebra  by  means  of  the 
occipital  condyles. 
i.  The  basi-occipital  is  a  flat  median  bone,  forming 
the  floor  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  cranial 
cavity.      It   forms   the   ventral   boundary  of 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  a  small  part  of 
each  occipital  condyle, 
ii.  The  ex-occipitals  bound  the  foramen  magnum 
laterally,  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
condyles.     Each  is  produced  at  its  outer  side 
into  a  long,  downwardly  directed  par-occipital 
process,  which  is  closely  applied  to  the  pos- 
terior surfaco  of  the  tympanic  bulla, 
iii.  The  supra-occipital    is   a   large   median    bone, 
which  completes  the  occipital  segment  above. 
The  whole  bone  is  markedly  cancellous,  and  its 
outer  surface  is  raised  into  a  prominent  shield- 
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shaped  elevation,  giving  attachment  to  the 
muscles  raising  the  head. 

b.  The  parietal  segment  consists  of  both  cartilage- 
bones  and  membrane-bones.  It  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  occipital  segment,  with  which  it  is  in 
contact  above  and  below ;  while  at  the  sides  the 
two  segments  are  separated  by  the  interposition 
of  the  auditory  capsules  and  the  squamosal 
bones. 

i.  The  basi-sphenoid  is  a  median  bone  placed  directly 
in  front  of  the  basi-occipital,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage.  Seen 
from  below  it  is  triangular,  with  the  apex 
directed  forwards.  On  its  upper  or  dorsal 
surface  is  a  depression,  the  sella  turcica  : 
this  lodges  the  pituitary  body,  and  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  large  overhanging  posterior 
clinoid  process;  while  its  floor  remains  un- 
ossified  as  the  pituitary  foramen. 

ii.  The  ali-sphenoids  are  a  pair  of  wing-like  bonea 
ankylosed  with  the  sides  of  the  basi-sphenoid, 
and  forming  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  cranial 
cavity.  From  the  ventral  surface  of  each 
ali-sphenoid  there  projects  downwards  a  ver- 
tical plate  of  bone,  the  external  pterygoid 
process,  which  is  placed  nearly  transversely 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  skull,  and  is 
connected  along  its  inner  edge  with  the  pala- 
tine bone :  it  is  perforated  at  its  base  by  three 
foramina,  of  which  the  innermost  and  largest 
transmits  the  internal  maxillary  artery  and 
vein,  and  the  two  outer  ones  transmit  branches 
of  the  mandibular  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
Between  the  ali-sphenoid  and  the  anterior 
end  of  the  basi-sphenoid  on  each  side  is  a 
large  slit-like  notch,  the  foramen  lacerum 
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anterius  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  through  which 
the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  first 
and  second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  pass  out 
from  the  cranial  cavity  into  the  orbit. 

At  the  posterior  border  of  each  ali-sphenoid 
is  a  deep  notch,  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the 
passage  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

iii.  The  parietals  are  a  pair  of  flattened  mem- 
brane-bones, meeting  each  other  in  the  mid- 
dorsal  line  at  the  sagittal  suture,  and  forming 
a  great  part  of  the  roof  of  the  cranial  cavity. 
From  the  posterior  and  outer  angle  of  each 
parietal  a  thin  plate  runs  down  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  squamosal,  which  latter  bone 
separates  the  parietal  from  the  ali-sphenoid. 

iv.  The  interparietal  is  a  small  median  bone  in  the 
oof  of  the  skull,  between  the  parietals  and 
the  supra-occipital. 

c.  The  frontal  segment  surrounds  the  anterior  end  of 
the  brain :  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  parietal 
segment,  with  which  it  articulates  closely. 

i.  The  pre-sphenoid  is  a  median,  laterally  compressed 
bone  in  front  of  the  basi-sphenoid,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  cartilage.  It  forms  the 
lower  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  a  large 
aperture  through  which  the  optic  nerves  enter 
the  orbits  from  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  two 
orbits  communicate  in  the  dried  skull  with  each 
other.  The  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the 
pre-sphenoid  is  produced  backwards  into  the 
small  anterior  clinoid  processes,  which  bound 
the  sella  turcica  in  front. 

ii.  The  orbito-sphenoids  are  a  pair  of  lamellar  bones, 
which  are  fused  with  the  pre-sphenoid,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  being  indistinguish- 
able.   They  surround  the  optic  foramen,  be- 
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hind  which  they  form  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
cranium  and  of  the  orbits,  uniting  suturally 
with  the  ali-sphenoids  and  with  the  frontals 
and  squamosals.  In  front  of  the  optic  fora- 
men the  orbito-sphenoids  are  continued  for- 
wards as  a  pair  of  vertical  laminse,  diverging 
from  each  other  at  an  acute  angle,  and  forming 
parts  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  orbits. 

iii.  The  frontals  are  a  pair  of  large  membrane-bones 
completing  the  frontal  segment.  They  unite 
suturally  with  each  other  in  the  mid-dorsal 
line,  with  the  parietals  behindhand  with  the 
orbito-sphenoids  below. 

The  frontals  form  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  meet 
each  other  on  its  floor  in  front :  they  extend 
forwards  into  the  region  of  the  nose.  The 
outer  surface  of  each  frontal  forms  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  bears  a 
prominent  crescentic  supra-orbital  process,  in 
front  of  which  it  sends  forwards  a  slender 
process  between  the  maxilla  and  premaxilla. 

d.  The  ethmoidal  region  lies  entirely  in  front  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
olfactory  organs. 

i.  The  mes-ethmoid  is  a  median  vertical  plate  of 
cartilage,  which  extends  forwards  and  down- 
wards in  front  of  the  pre-sphenoid  as  the 
septum  narium  separating  the  right  and  left 
olfactory  cavities  from  each  other. 

Its  upper  and  posterior  border  is  ossified 
and  expanded  laterally  into  the  cribriform 
plate,  which  is  placed  obliquely  across  the 
anterior  end  of  the  cranial  cavity,  in  the  plane 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is  perforated  by 
a  number  of  holes  through  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  pass  from  the  brain  to  the  nose. 
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.  The  sense-capsules.  Each  of  the  organs  of  special  aense 
has  in  the  embryo  rabbit,  as  in  the  dog-fish,  a  protect- 
ing investment  of  cartilage  or  strong  connective  tissue. 
In  the  case  of  the  olfactory  and  auditory  organs  these 
capsules  are  closely  connected  with  the  cranium,  and 
in  the  adult  are  more  or  less  extensively  ossified. 
Membrane- bones  are  also  developed  in  immediate 
relation  with  the  sense -capsules,  and  may  conveniently 
be  considered  with  them. 

a.  Bones  in  relation  with  the  olfactory  capsules.    The 

olfactory  capsules   are    very  large   in  the   rabbit, 
and   occupy  a   great   part   of  the   facial    portion 
of  the   skull.       They    are    so   closely   conned 
with   the   ethmoidal   region  and  with  the  upper 
jaw,  that  certain  of  the  bones  may  be  referred, 
with  equal  propriety,  to  either  of  these  divisions. 
i.  The   nasate  are  a  pair  of  elongated  membrane- 
bones,  forming  the  roof  of  the  nasal  cavities. 
They  unite  auturally  with  the  frontals  behind, 
and  with  each  other  in  the  median  plane. 
ii.  The  ethmo-turbinals  are  intricately  folded  lamina? 
of  bone,  fused  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  cri- 
briform plate  of  tho  ethmoid,  and  occupying 
the  upper   and  posterior  part   of  each  nasal 
cavity. 
iii.  The  maxillo-turbinals  are  a  pair  of  somewhat 
similar,  but  more  delicate  and  more  complex 
bones,  lying  in   the  anterior  portion  of  the 
nasal  cavities,  in  front  of  the  ethmo-turbinals. 
iv.  The  naso-turbinais  are  a  pair  of  thin  laminae  of 
bone,  folded  to  form  pouches,  and  fused  with 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  nasal  bones, 
v.  The  vomers  are  a  pair  of  slender  blade-like  bones, 
fused   with    each    other    along   their  ventral 
margins,   and    embracing    the   lower  edge  of 
the  rues-ethmoid  cartilage.    Behind  they  are 
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expanded  laterally,  and  connected  with  the 
ethmo-turbinals. 

b.  Bones  in  relation  with  the  optic  capsules. 

The  lacrymals  are  a  pair  of  small  lamellar  bones 
forming  part  of  the  anterior  walls  of  the  orbits, 
and  loosely  wedged  in  between  the  frontals 
and  the  maxillae.  Each  is  notched  at  its  outer 
border  for  the  passage  of  the  lacrymal  duct : 
this  is  supported  by  a  process  of  the  bone 
which  extends  forwards  into  the  nose. 

The  lacrymals  correspond  to  the  most 
anterior  of  a  series  of  small  bones  bordering 
the  orbits  in  bony  fishes. 

c.  Bones  in  relation  with  the  auditory  capsules  (cf. 

fig.  64,  p.  876). 

i.  The  periotics  are  the  bones  which  replace  the 
cartilaginous  capsules  enclosing  the  organs  of 
hearing  in  the  embryo.  Each  ossifies  from 
three  centres ;  but  the  several  bones — pro-otic, 
epiotic,  opisthotio  —  early  unite  to  form  an 
irregular  mass,  which  fits  loosely  into  the 
side-wall  of  the  cranium,  between  the  Occi- 
pital segment  and  the  squamosal,  and  which 
readily  falls  out  from  the  dried  skull. 

In  each  periotic  there  may  be  distinguished 
a  dense  petrous  portion,  enclosing  the  essential 
part  of  the  organ  of  hearing :  and  a  porous 
mastoid  portion,  which  forms  its  outer  and 
posterior  part,  and  is  produced  downwards 
into  the  mastoid  process,  lying  immediately 
in  front  of  the  par-occipital  process  of  the  ex- 
occipital  bone. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  each  periotic,  as 
seen  in  a  bisected  skull,  there  are  two  depres- 
sions. Of  these  the  upper  and  larger  one, 
the  floccular  fossa,  lodges  the  fioccular  lobe  of 
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the  cerebellam.  The  lower  one  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  bone  into  two,  of  which  the  anterior 
one  is  the  opening  of  the  aquaaductus  Fallopii, 
transmitting  the  facial  nerve ;  and  the  posterior 
one  is  that  of  the  meatus  auditorius  internus, 
through  which  the  auditory  nerve  enters  the 
internal  ear. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  periotic  is  pro- 
duced inwards  into  a  prominent  crest  of  bone 
which  projects  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and, 
together  with  a  similar  but  smaller  ridge  on 
the  supra-occipital,  separates  the  cerebral  and 
cerebellar  fossae  from  each  other. 

On  the  outer  surface  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  periotic,  and  seen  only  after  removal  of 
the  tympanic  bone,  are  two  small  apertures. 
Of  these  the  anterior  and  more  conspicuous 
one  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  in  which  the  stapes 
often  remains  wedged ;  while  the  posterior 
and  more  irregularly  shaped  one  is  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  which  is  close  to  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  bone,  and  overhung  by  the  mastoid 
process.      Immediately    below    the    fenestra 
ovalis  is  a  rounded  swelling,  the  promontory, 
within  which  the  cochlea  lies, 
ii.  The  tympanies  are  a  pair  of  somewhat  flask  - 
shaped  bones,  imperfect  on  their  inner  sides, 
and  closely  applied  to  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
periotics.    The  expanded  body  of  the  flask, 
or  bulla,  encloses  the  tympanic  cavity ;  and 
the  upwardly  directed  neck,  or  meatus  audi- 
torins externus,  supports  the  cartilage  of  the 
large  external  ear.    Within  the  bulla,  at  the 
base  of  the  meatus,  is  an  incomplete  bony 
ring,  across  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is 
stretched  during  life. 

The  Eustachian  tube  leaves  the  tympanic 
canty  by  an  aperture  at  the  antero-inferior 
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angle  of  the  tympanic  bone,  between  it  and  the 
periotic,  and  passes  forwards  to  the  posterior 
nasal  chamber  (p.  875). 

The  bony  canal  by  which  the  facial  nerve 
leaves  the  skull  runs  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  tympanic,  between  it  and  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  periotic,  and  opens 
below  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen. 

On  the  ventral  surface  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  near  its  inner  border,  is  a  conspicuous 
foramen,  through  which  the  internal  carotid 
artery  enters  the  skull. 

iii.  The  auditory  ossicles  (see  fig.  G4)  are  most 
conveniently  examined  with  the  hones  of  the 
auditory  capsules,  on  account  of  their  close 
connection  with  the  organs  of  hearing ; 
though,  morphologically,  they  belong  to  the 
mandibular  and  byoidean  arches. 

They  form  on  each  side  a  chain  of  small 
bones  stretching  across  the  tympanic  cavity 
from  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  fenestra 
oralis. 
a.  The  malleus  consists  of  &  small  body  and  two 
processes.     The  larger  process,  or   manu- 
brium, is*  blade-like,  and  is  attached  along 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  to  the  tym- 
panic membrane,   the  tip  being  near  the 
centro  of  the  membrane.     The  dhorterpro 
cess,  which  is  anterior,  articulates  with  a 
small  fossa   on    the  inner   surface  of  the 
_  tympanic  bone. 

;J.  The  incni  is  a  minute,  somewhat  pyrifonn 
bone :  its  bead  bears  in  front  a  saddle- 
shaped  articular  surface  for  the  body  of 
the  m id! e us,  and  «  produced  behind  into 
a  short  process,  which  articulates  with  a 
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fossa  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pcriotic 
bone,  just  above  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  narrow  end  or  stalk  of  the  incus 
projects  downwards:  its  tip  is  bent  in- 
wards, and  has  attached  to  it  a  very  small 
bony  disc,  the  os  orbiculare. 
y.  The  stapes  is  a  very  small  stirrup-shaped 
bone,  articulating  by  its  arch  with  the  os 
orbiculare,  and  attached  by  its  basal  plate  to 
the  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

.  The  jaws.  The  cartilaginous  maxillary  and  mandibular 
arches  of  the  embryo,  corresponding  to  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  of  the  dog-fish,  disappear  almost  com- 
pletely during  development;  the  jaws  of  the  adult 
rabbit  consisting  of  membrane- bones  developed 
around  and  in  front  of  these  arches. 

a.  Bones  in  relation  with  the  maxillary  arch.  These 
are  very  closely  connected  with  the  cranium  and 
with  the  olfactory  capsules. 

i.  The  pterygoids  are  a  pair  of  narrow  vertical 
plates  of  bone,  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
skull  at  the  junction  of  the  basi -sphenoid  with 
the  ali-sphenoids.  The  posterior  border  of 
each  pterygoid  is  free,  and  ends  below  in  the 
curved  liamular  process,  while  the  anterior 
border  unites  with  the  palatine  and  ali-sphe- 
noid.  On  the  outer  aide  of  the  pterygoid, 
between  it  and  the  external  pterygoid  process 
of  tbe  ali-spbenoid,  is  the  triangular  pterygoid 
fossa. 

ii.  The  palatines  are  a  pair  of  nearly  vertical  plates 
of  bone,  attached  above  to  the  ventral  border 
of  the  prc-sphenoid,  and  behind  to  the  p 
goids  and  ali-sphenoids,  thus  completing  i 
anterior  boundaries  of  the  pterygoid  f 
They  form    the   aide-walls   of  tbe  poster 
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narial  passage,  which  they  separate  from  the 
orbits.  In  front  they  are  produced  inwards 
into  the  horizontal  palatal  processes,  which 
meet  each  other  in  the  median  plane  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  opposite  the  grinding  teeth, 
forming  the  posterior  third  of  the  bridge  of 
bone  supporting  the  hard  palate. 
iii.  The  maxilliE  are  a  pair  of  large  irregular  bones 
forming  a  large  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
upper  jaw  aud  of  the  face. 

Tho  body,  or  alveolar  portion,  of  each 
maxilla  projects  into  the  front  part  of  the  orbit, 
and  is  excavated  by  tho  alveoli  or  sockets  for 
the  grinding  teeth.  Its  inner  surface  is  covered 
by  the  palatine  behind  ;  and  in  front  is  pro- 
duced inwards  into  the  horizontal  palatal 
process,  which  meets  its  fellow  in  the  median 
plane,  and  forms  the  anterior  part  o£  the  bony 
bridge  supporting  the  hard  palate. 

From  the  outer  aide  of  the  body  arises  tbe 
stout  zygomatic  process,  which  is  prolonged 
upwards  into  the  orbital  process,  forming  the 
anterior  boundary  of  tho  orbit.  In  front,  the 
maxilla  is  prolonged  into  the  large  fenestrated 
facial  plate,  which  forma  the  lateral  bound 
ary  of  the  olfactory  chamber,  and  is  per- 
forated ju3t  above  the  first  grinding  tooth  by 
the  infra-orbital  foramen,  for  the  passage  of 
the  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

iv.  The  premaxillw  are  a  pair  of  bones  forming  the 
anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  lodging  the 
incisor  teeth :  they  articulate  with  the  maxilla- 
behind,  and  with  each  other  in  the  median 
plane  in  front. 

The  upper  and  posterior  angle  of  each 
pre  max  ills  i.  is  produced  backwards  into  a 
long  nasal  process,  which  lies  along  the  outer 
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border  of  the  nasal  bone,  and  above  the 
maxilla  and  the  anterior  process  of  the  frontal. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  skull,  bounded 
laterally  by  the  premaxilbe  and  maxilla?, 
and  behind  by  the  hard  palate,  is  a  large  tri- 
angular aperture,  divided  longitudinally  into 
the  slit-like  anterior  palatine  foramina  by 
the  palatal  processes  of  the  premaxilLe,  a  pair 
of  thin,  longitudinally  rolled  laminae  attached 
in  front  to  the  premaxilhe,  and  enclosing  the 
organs  of  unknown  function  known  as  Jacob- 
son's  organs. 

v.  The  jugals  or  molars  are  a  pair  of  laterally  com- 
pressed bars  forming  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  which  bound 
the  orbits  below.  Their  anterior  ends  are 
fused  with  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the 
maxillae,  and  posteriorly  they  articulate  along 
their  dorsal  edges  with  the  squamosals. 

b.  Bones  in  relation  with  the  mandibular  arch. 

The  uppermost  part  of  the  mandibular  arch  is 
said  to  give  rise  to  the  incus  and  malleus,  which 
have  already  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  auditory  capsule  (p.  80S). 

i.  The  squamosals  are  a  pair  of  slightly  curved 
bony  plates,  which  complete  the  side-walls 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  lying  in  front  of  the 
periotics,  and  articulating  with  the  parietals, 
frontals,  orbito -sphenoids,  and  ali-sphenoids. 

From  the  hinder  border  of  each  squamosal 
a  slender  post-tympanic  process  arches  back- 
wards over  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
lying  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  periotic. 

From  the  outer  surface  of  the  squamosal 
arises  a  stout  zygomatic  process,  which  bears 
on  its  under  surface  the  articular  facet  for 
the  mandible :  beyond  the  facet  it  bends  down- 
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wards,  to  articulate  by  an  expanded  end  with 
the  jugal  bone,  and  bo  complete  the  zygomatic 
arch, 
ii.  The  mandible,  or  lower  jaw,  consists  of  a  pair 
of  somewhat  triangular  plates  of  bone,  firmly 
united  in  front,  and  articulating  by  their 
posterior  and  upper  angles  with  the  zygomatic 
processes  of  the  squamosals. 

The  anterior  portion  of  each  half  or  ramus 
is  stout ;  it  lodges  an  incisor  tooth  in  front, 
and  further  back,  on  its  upper  margin,  the 
grinding  teeth.  The  hinder  part  of  the  ramus 
is  much  thinner :  its  postero-inferior  border, 
or  angle,  is  rounded,  and  inflected  along  its 
margin  ;  its  posterior  border,  above  the  angle, 
is  deeply  notched :  its  upper  border  is  thickened 
to  form  the  longitudinally  elongated  condyle, 
which  articulates  with  the  squamosal  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  free  movement  of  the  jaw 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  very  restricted 
movement  from  side  to  side :  its  anterior 
border  is  deeply  grooved,  the  outer  lip  or 
eoronoid  process  being  inflected. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  each  ramus,  just 
behind  the  grinding  teeth,  is  the  inferior 
dental  foramen,  through  which  the  mandi- 
bular nerve  enters  to  supply  the  teeth. 
4.  The  hyoid  bone  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  mouth,  between  the  rami  of  the  mandible. 

It  consists  of  a  median  body,  and  two  pairs  of 
backwardly  projecting  cornua,  of  which  the  posterior 
are  the  larger. 

The  anterior  cornua  are  the  ventral  ends  of  the 
byoidean  arches,  the  dorsal  end  of  each  of  which  is 
possibly  represented  by  the  stapes  or  the  incus,  or 
both :  the  posterior  cornua  are  the  lower  ends,  and 
only  persistent  parts,  of  the  first  pair  of  branchial 
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Apertures  on  the  surface  of  the  skull. 

After  the  several  bones  have  been  examined,  the 
positions  of  the  more  important  foramina  should  be 
determined,  most  of  which  have  already  been  seen. 
Except  when  otherwise  stated,  the  several  apertona 
are  paired. 

a.  Foramina  for  the  passage  of  cranial  nerves. 

i.  The  optic  foramen  is  a  large  round  median  hole 
in  the  orbi  to  -sphenoid  a  :  it  transmits  the  optic 
nerves :  and  in  the  dry  skull  puts  the  two 
orbits  in  communication  with  the  cranial 
cavity  and  with  each  other. 

ii.  The  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  or  sphenoidal 
fissure,  is  a  vertical  slit  below  and  behind  the 
optic  foramen,  and  between  the  basi-sphenoid 
and  ali-sphenoid.  Through  it  the  third,  fourth . 
and  sixth  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  and 
maxillary  divisions  of  the  fifth,  enter  the 
orbit  from  the  cranial  cavity.  In  moat  mam- 
mals the  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve 
leaves  the  skull  by  a  separate  aperture,  the 
foramen  rotondum,  which  in  the  rabbit  is 
confluent  with  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

iii.  The  internal  orbital  foramen  perforates  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  at  the 
anterior  end  of  a  groove  which  curves  back 
over  the  optic  foramen  towards  the  sphenoidal 
fissure.  Through  it  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  tbe  fifth  nerve  passes 
from  the  orbit  into  the  cranial  cavity,  which 
it  enters  just  behind  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cribriform  plate. 

iv.  The  infra-orbital  foramen  is  on  the  side  of  the 
face,  in  front  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
maxilla :  it  transmits  the  infra-orbital  branch. 
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at  the  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  ner 
from  the  orbit  to  the  face. 

v.  The  anterior  palatine  foramen 

cisivumis  a  lar^o  slit-like  aperture,  extending 
from  the  bony  bridgo  of  the  palate  almost  to  the 
incisor  teeth,  and  imperfectly  separated  from 
its  fellow  by  the  palatal  processes  of  the  pre- 
maxillw.  Through  it  pass  the  naso-palatine 
branch  of  the  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  and  the  nasopalatine  canal. 

vi,  The  posterior  palatine  foramen  is  a  small 
hole  hi  the  bony  palate,  at  the  junction  of  its 
maxillary  and  palatine  portions:  it  transmits 
tiie  anterior  palatine  branch  of  the  maxillary 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  palate. 
vii.  The  foramen  lacerum  medium  is  an  irregular 
aperture  on  the  under  surface  of  the  skull, 
between  the  ali  -sphenoid  and  the  periotic,  just 
in  front  of  the  tympanic  bulla.  Its  anterior 
part,  which  represents  the  separate  foramen 
ovale  of  other  mammals,  transmits  the  man- 
dibular division  of  the  fifth  oerrc. 

viii.  The  stylomastoid  foramen  is  a  small  aperture 
about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of 
the  tympanic  bone,  between  it  and  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  periotic.  Through  it  the  main 
trunk  of  the  seventh,  or  facial,  nerve  leave* 
the  skull. 

ix.  The  foramen  lacerum  posterius  is  an  irregular 
fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hinder 
end  ot  the  skull,  between  the  occipital  condyle 
and  the  tympanic  bulla.  It  Iran ■;. 
glossopharyngeal,  pneumogastric,  and  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
x.  The  condylar  foramina  are  a  couple  of  holes 
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running  obliquely  through  the  cx-occipita 
just  in  front  of  the  condyle.  They  transr. 
the  two  divisions  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  a 
are  best  seen  through  the  foramen  magnum. 
b.  Other  important  apertures  in  the  skull. 

i.  The  anterior  narial  opening  is  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  skull,  and  is  bounded  by  the  nasals 
and  the  premaxilla?.  It  is  single  in  the  dried 
skull,  but  divided  in  the  natural  condition  by 
the  vertical  cartilaginous  septum  narium. 

ii.  The  lacrymal  foramen  is  formed  by  a  deep 
notch  in  the  outer  border  of  the  lacrymal 
bone,  completed  in  front  by  the  orbital  process 
of  the  maxilla.  It  leads  into  the  canal  along 
which  the  lacrymal  duct  runs  into  the  nose. 

iii.  The  pituitary  foramen  is  a  median  hole,  per- 
forating the  floor  of  the  pituitary  fossa  in  the 
centre  of  the  basi-sphenoid  :  in  the  natural 
condition  it  is  closed  by  membrane. 

iv.  The  carotid  foramen  perforates  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  tympanic  bone  near  its  iu- 
ner  border,  close  to  the  occipital  condyle  : 
through  it  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters 
the  skull. 

v.  The  opening  of  the  Eustachian  canal  is  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  skull,  at  the  anterior  and 
inner  angle  of  the  tympanic  bone,  imme- 
diately behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium  :  through  it  the 
Eustachian  tube  passes  from  the  tympanic 
cavity  to  the  posterior  narial  chamber. 

vi.  The  external  auditory  aperture  is  the  large 
upwardly  directed  opening  of  the  neck  of  the 
tympanic  bone,  round  the  edge  of  which  the 
cartilage  of  the  external  ear  is  attached. 

vii.  The  foramen  magnum   is  the  large  median 
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hole  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  skull,  surrounded 
by  the  bones  of  the  occipital  segment.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
marks  the  boundary  between  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  cord. 

I.  The  teeth. 

The  teeth  are  cutaneous  structures  developed 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  They 
consist  of  an  extremely  hard  outer  layer  of  enamel, 
which  is  epidermal  in  origin ;  and  a  central  less  hard 
portion  of  dentine,  which  is  developed  from  the 
dermis.  The  dentine  is  hollow,  its  cavity  containing 
the  pulp  of  the  tooth,  which  receives  vessels  and 
nerves  through  the  large  aperture  at  its  base.  Sur- 
rounding the  lower  part  of  the  tooth,  and  filling  up 
the  folds  of  its  surface,  is  a  thin  layer  of  bone,  the 
crusta  petrosa  or  cement. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  teeth  of  the  rabbit, 
which  is  herbivorous,  that  the  aperture  at  the  base  of 
each  does  not  become  constricted,  but  remains  wide 
open,  the  teeth  continuing  to  grow  throughout  life  : 
whereas  in  most  mammals  the  base  of  the  tooth 
sooner  or  later  becomes  narrowed  to  form  a  root  or 
fang,  the  aperture  becoming  almost  obliterated,  and 
the  growth  of  the  tooth  ceasing  entirely. 

The  teeth  of  the  rabbit  do  not  form  a  continuous 
series,  as  in  man,  but  the  front  teeth  or  incisors  are 
separated  by  a  great  gap  or  diastema  from  the  group 
of  grinding  teeth  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  mouth. 
The  rabbit  has  no  teeth  corresponding  to  the  canine 
teeth  of  other  mammals. 

a.  The  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

i.  The  incisors  are  two  pairs  of  teeth  at  the  front 
of  the  upper  jaw,  lodged  in  alveoli  in  the  pre- 
maxillae. 

a.  The  anterior  incisors  are  long,  and  curved 
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almost  into  semicircles,  the  greater  part  of 

each  being  lodged    in  an  alveolus  which 

extends  almost  to  the  hinder  end  of  the 

bone.     Along    the    anterior    surface    the 

enamel  is  thick,  and  folded  so  as  to  form 

a  longitudinal  groove.     Behind  and  at  the 

side  it  is  much  thinner,  and  hence  wears 

away  sooner,  rendering   the  cutting  edge 

chisel -shaped. 

/3.  The  posterior  incisors,  which  are  lodged  in 

alveoli    immediately   behind   the    anterior 

ones,  are  much  smaller  and  slightly  curved. 

ii.  The  grinding  teeth  form  a  set  of  six  teeth  on 

each  side,  borne  by  the  maxilla,  and  divisible 

into  two  groups. 

a.  The  premolars  are  the  three  anterior  grinders 

of  eachjside,  and  are  distinguished  from 

the  posterior  ones  by  the  fact  that,  like  the 

incisors,  they  are  preceded  in  early  life  by 

'  milk '  or  deciduous   teeth,  which  in    the 

rabbit  are  shed  shortly  after  birth. 

Each  premolar  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  and  each  of  the  two  hinder  ones 
has  a  dcop  groove  along  its  outer  surface 
which  carries  the  enamel  almost  acrosa  the 
tooth,  giving  rise  to  a  prominent  ridge  on 
the  grinding  surface. 
/3.  The  molars  are  the  three  postorior  grinders 
on  each  side  ;  they  differ  from  the  premolars 
in  having  no  deciduous  predecessors.  The 
first  two  are  similar  to  the  premolars  ;  the 
last  is  small  and  not  grooved. 
b.  The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw. 

i,  The  incisors  are  two  in  number,  and  project  for- 
wards from  the  anterior  end  of  the  mandible. 
They  are  similar  to  the  large  upper  incisors.but 
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are  less  strongly  curved  and  are  not  grooved: 
the  alveoli  in  which  they  are  lodged  extend 
back  in  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  anterior  grinders. 

ii.  The  grinding  teeth  form  a  set  of  five  on  each 
side,  placed  opposite  those  of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  like  these  are  divisible  into  two  groups. 
They  differ  from  the  upper  grinders  in  being 
curved  so  as  to  be  convex  instead  of  concave 
outwards. 

a.  The  premolars  are  the  two  anterior  grinders 
on  each  side.  They  are  somewhat  similar 
to  the  upper  ones,  but  narrower  from  side 
to  side.  The  outer  surface  of  the  first,  which 
is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  marked  by  two 
deep  longitudinal  grooves,  and  that  of  the 
second  by  a  single  groove.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  each  is  less  deeply  grooved  than  the 
outer. 

/?.  The  molars  are  the  three  hinder  grinders  on 
each  side ;  they  are  similar  to  the  second 
premolars,  but  have  no  deciduous  pre- 
decessors :  the  hindmost  one  is  smaller  and 
simpler  than  the  other  two. 


II.  THE  APPENDICULAR  SKELETON. 

The  appendicular  skeleton  comprises  the  bones  of  the  two 
pairs  of  limbs,  and  the  girdles  which  support  them.  The 
bones  of  the  limbs  are  mostly  elongated,  and  provided  with 
epiphyses  at  their  ends. 

A.  The  Pectoral  Girdle. 

This  lies  outside  the  ribs,  and  is  attached  to  the  axial 
skeleton  by  muscles  and  ligaments  only.  In  the  rabbit,  as 
in  nearly  all  other  mammals,  it  is  very  incomplete  :  the  dorsal 
or  scapular  portion  on  each  side  is  well  developed,  but  the 
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ventral  or  coracoid  portion  is  almost  entirely  absent,  being 
represented  merely  by  a  small  knob  of  bone  fused  with  the 
scapula  :  the  clavicles  also  are  imperfect. 

i.  The  scapula  is  a  triangular  plate  of  bone,  of 
which  the  apex  is  directed  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  is  expanded  and  hollowed  on  its 
ventral  surface  to  form  the  shallow  glenoid 
cavity,  with  which  the  head  of  the  humerus 
articulates. 

Of  the  three  borders,  the  anterior  or 
coracoid  border  is  nearly  straight ;  the  pos- 
terior or  glenoid  is  slightly  concave  ;  and  the 
dorsal  or  suprascapular,  which  is  the  shortest 
of  the  three,  is  convex  and  supports  the  car- 
tilaginous suprascapula. 

The  spine  is  a  prominent  ridge  running 
along  the  outer  surface  of  the  scapula,  nearly 
parallel  to  and  a  short  distance  behind  the 
coracoid  border.  It  is  continued  ventrally 
into  a  free,  downwardly  directed  process,  the 
acromion,  from  the  posterior  border  of  which 
the  long  metacromion  projects  backwards. 

The  coracoid  border  is  continuous  below 
with  the  coracoid  process,  which  overhangs 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  is  produced  inwards 
into  a  blunt  hook.  This  is  a  distinct  bone  in 
the  young  rabbit,  and  is  the  sole  represen- 
tative of  the  coracoid  portion  of  the  pectoral 
girdle. 

ii.  The  clavicle  is  a  slender  curved  membrane-bone, 
rather  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  formed 
by  ossification  in  the  ligament  running  from 
the  scapula  to  the  sternum. 

Small  cartilaginous  nodules  occur,  one  at 
the  outer  and  two  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
clavicle. 
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B.  The  Fore-Limb. 

The  fore-limb  of  the  rabbit  corresponds  to  the  upper  limb 
of  man,  and  may  be  divided,  like  this,  into  arm,  forearm,  wrist, 
and  hand.  The  relative  positions  of  these  several  divisions 
are  considerably  altered  from  the  primitive  condition,  and  are 
best  understood  by  comparing  them  with  the  human  arm  in 
the  following  manner. 

Extend  your  right  arm  horizontally  outwards  from  the 
shoulder,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  vertical  and  the  thumb 
upwards  :  there  may  now  be  distinguished  a  ventral  or  flexor 
surface  ;  a  dorsal  or  extensor  surface  ;  a  preaxial  border,  along 
which  are  the  thumb  and  the  radius  ;  and  a  postaxial  border, 
along  which  are  the  little  finger  and  the  ulna. 

Next  bend  the  elbow  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  fingers 
point  forwards,  and  bring  the  whole  arm  down  to  the  side, 
rotating  it  through  90°,  so  that  the  preaxial  border  becomes  the 
outer  and  the  postaxial  border  the  inner  one.  Now  pronate  the 
hand,  turning  it  through  180°,  so  that  the  thumb  is  brought 
to  the  inner  side,  and  the  palm  directed  downwards.  Place 
the  rabbit's  skeleton  in  front  of  you,  with  the  vertebral  column 
vertical,  the  head  directed  upwards,  and  the  limbs  pointing 
away  from  you,  and  the  right  fore-limb  will  correspond  in 
position  to  your  own  right  arm.  Note  that  the  preaxial  border 
is  on  the  outer  side  in  the  arm,  and  on  the  inner  side  in  the 
hand,  while  in  the  forearm  the  two  bones  cross  each  other 
obliquely.  The  hand  in  the  rabbit  is  fixed  permanently  in  the 
prone  position — that  is,  with  the  palm  turned  downwards. 

1.  The  arm  contains  only  a  single  bone. 

i.  The  humerus  is  an  elongated  bone,  articulating 
by  its  enlarged  proximal  head  with  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  and  at  its  distal  end,  by 
the  trochlea,  with  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

At  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  in  front 
of  the  head,  is  the  longitudinal  bicipital 
groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  : 
this  is  bounded  on  its  inner  side  by  the  lesser 
tuberosity ;  and  on  its  outer  side  by  the  greater 
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tuberosity,  a  large  roughened  projection  con- 
tinued as  a  ridge  down  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  bone  as  fur  as  its  middle. 

The  trochlea  at  the  distal  end  of  the  bone 
is  an  oblique  pulley-lilte  surface,  divided  in 
front  by  a  ridge,  and  articulating  with  the 
radius  and  ulna  to  form  the  elbow-joint. 
Immediately  above  the  trochlea,  in  front  and 
behind,  are  the  supratrochlear  fosss,  which 
communicate  with  each  other  through  the 
supra- trochlear  foramen  :  the  posterior  or 
olecranon  fossa  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  lodges  the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna 
when  the  arm  is  extended. 

.  The  forearm  contains  two  bones,  of  about  equal  size, 
immovably  articulated,  though  not  ankylosed,  with 
each  other. 

i.  The  radius,  or  preaxial  bone,  lies  in  front  of 
the  ulna  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  forearm, 
but  in  the  distal  half  lies  along  its  inner  or 
pre  axial  side. 

It  is  an  elongated  bone,  slightly  convex 
forwards.  Its  proximal  end  or  head  articulates 
with  both  grooves  of  the  trochlea  of  the 
humerus,  and  also  with  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  ulna;  its  distal  and  larger  end  articu- 
lates with  the  boues  of  the  wrist, 
ii.  The  ulna,  or  postaxial  bone  of  the  forearm,  has 
a  greatly  enlarged  proximal  end,  on  the  an- 
terior surface  of  which  are  the  sigmoid  notch 
for  articulation  with  the  trochlea,  and  also 
two  small  artioular  surfaces  for  the  radius. 
Behind  the  elbow-joint,  the  bone  forma  the 
large,  laterally  compressed  olecranon  process. 
The  distal  end  of  the  ulna  is  small,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  carpus. 
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8.  The  wrist.  In  the  rabbit  the  wrist  or  carpus  consists 
of  nine  small  bones,  of  which  one,  the  pisiform,  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  sesamoid  bone  or  ossifica- 
tion in  the  tendon  of  a  muscle,  but  by  some  anato- 
mists is  considered  to  be  a  vestige  of  a  sixth  digit. 
The  arrangement  of  the  remaining  eight  can  best  be 
understood  by  comparison  with  more  primitive  types. 
The  typical  carpus  consists  of  nine  bones,  arranged 
in  a  proximal  row  of  three,  articulating  with  the 
radius  and  ulna ;  a  distal  row  of  five,  each  of  which 
supports  one  of  the  digits ;  and  a  central  bone  wedged 
in  between  the  proximal  and  distal  rows.  In  the 
rabbit  the  arrangement  is  as  follows. 

a.  The  proximal  row  of  carpals  consists  of  the  three 

typical  bones. 

i.  The  radiale,  or  scaphoid,  is  on  the  inner  or  pre- 
axial  side,  and  articulates  with  the  radius. 

ii.  The  intermedium,  or  semilunar,  is  the  middle 
bone  of  the  three,  and  articulates  with  the 
radius. 

iii.  The  ulnare,  or  cuneiform,  is  the  outer  or  post- 
axial  bone  of  the  proximal  row,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  ulna. 

b.  The  central  bone. 

i.  The  centrale  is  a  small  bone,  articulating  with 
the  distal  surfaces  of  the  intermedium  and 
radiale,  and  appearing  to  belong  to  the  distal 
row  of  carpals. 

c.  The  distal  row  of  carpals  consists  of  four  bones, 

the  two  outermost  of  the  typical  carpus  having 
fused  to  form  a  single  bone. 

i.  The  first  carpale,  or  trapezium,  is  on  the  inner  or 
preaxial  side  of  the  wrist ;  it  articulates  with 
the  radiale,  and  supports  the  first  metacarpal. 

ii.  The  second  carpale,  or  trapezoid,   articulates 
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C.  The  Pelvic  Girdle. 

The  pelvic  girdle,  which  supports  the  hind-limb,  consists  of 
two  halves,  which,  though  primitively  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  vertebral  column,  are  in  the  adult  rabbit  almost  parallel 
to  it.  They  are  firmly  attached  to  the  sacrum  in  front,  and  to 
each  other  in  the  ventral  symphysis  behind. 

Each  half,  or  ob  innominatum,  consists  of  three  bones — 
ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes  and  presents  about  the  middle  of 
its  outer  surface  a  deep  cup-shaped  acetabular  cavity  for  the 
femur,  in  the  formation  of  which  all  the  three  bones  take  part. 
i.  The  ilium  is  the  anterior  and  dorsal  member 
of  the  girdle,  corresponding  to  the  scapula  in 
tho  pectoral  girdle.  It  is  expanded  and  blade- 
like in  front,  and  narrowed  behind.  On  its 
inner  or  sacral  surface,  a  little  way  in  front 
of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  roughened  crescentic 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  sacrum ; 
whilo  its  outer  surface  is  divided  by  a  longi- 
tudinal ridge  into  ventral  or  iliac,  and  dorsal 
or  gluteal  fossa?.  The  ilium  forms  about 
half  of  the  acetabulum,  the  lines  of  boundary 
between  it  and  the  ischium  and  pubes  being 
easily  seen  in  the  young  skeleton. 
ii.  The  ischium  forms  the  posterior  and  dorsal 
portion  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  pubes  by  the  large  oval 
obturator  foramen.  It  forms  about  a  third 
of  the  acetabulum,  behind  which  it  bears 
on  its  inner  surface  the  sharp,  backwardly 
directed  ischial  spine.  Its  posterior  part  is 
flattened,  the  margin  being  thickened  to  form 
the  ischial  tuberosity,  which  is  raised  on  its 
outer  surface  into  a  prominent  hooked  pro- 
cess. The  ischium  corresponds  to  the  coracoid 
in  the  shoulder -girdle, 
iii.  The  pubei  is  the  smallest  bone  of  the  three. 
Its  acetabular  portion  ossiiies  separately  in 
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the  rabbit,  as  a  small  cotyloid  bone,  com- 
pleting the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  below. 
The  pubes  unites  along  its  ventral  border 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form 
the  anterior  part  of  the  symphysis,  the 
hinder  portion  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
ischium;  the  line  of  union  between  these 
two  bones  is  visible  only  in  the  skeletons 
of  very  young  rabbits. 

D.  The  Hind-Limb. 

The  hind-limb  is  much  larger  than  the  fore-limb,  and  like 
this  is  divisible  into  four  main  portions. 

In  the  hind-limb  the  departure  from  the  primitive  condition 
is  much  less  marked  than  in  the  fore-limb.  The  whole  limb 
has  rotated  forwards  through  about  a  right  angle,  so  that  the 
preaxial  border  is  directed  inwards,  and  the  postaxial  out- 
wards ;  the  original  dorsal  surface  being  turned  forwards,  and 
the  ventral  surface  backwards. 

1.  The  thigh,  like  the  arm,  contains  a  single  bone,  the 
femur.    Certain  sesamoid  bones  in  connection  with 
the  knee-joint  may  be  considered  with  it. 
i.  The  fejnur  is  an  elongated  bone,  consisting  of 
a   cylindrical   shaft    and  two  enlarged  ex- 
tremities. 

The  proximal  end  bears  on  its  inner  or 
preaxial  side  the  prominent  rounded  head, 
which  articulates  with  the  acetabulum  to^ 
form  the  hip-joint.  To  the  outer  side  of  QyF*' 
head,  and  forming  the  end  of  the  bone,  is  a 
large  rough  process,  the  great  trochanter : 
between  this  and  the  head,  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  bone,  is  a  deep  pit,  the  trochan- 
teric or  digital  fossa. 

On  the  inner  or  preaxial  side  of  the  bone, 
immediately  below  the  head,  is  a  rough  ridge, 
the  lesser  trochanter ;  opposite  to  which  on 
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the  outer  or  poataxial  side  is  the  prom 
third  trochanter. 

The  lower  or  distal  end  of  the  hone  bears 
two  large  condyles  which  articulate  with  the 
tibia.  These  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  intercondylar  notch,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  deep  groove  on  the  front  of 
the  bone,  along  which  the  patella  slides. 

ii.  The  patella,  or  knee  pan,  is  a  large  sesamoid 
bone  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  leg.  It  is  connected  by  ligaments  with 
the  tibia,  and  slides  in  the  groove  on  the  front 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

At  the  back  of  the  knee-joint  are  smaller 
sesamoids,  the  fabellae. 

.  The  leg  contains  two  hones,  which  are  very  unequal  in 
size,  and  in  the  adult  are  fused  together  distally. 

i.  The  tibia,  or  preaxial  bone  of  the  leg,  is  a  stout 
and  straight  bone,  the  longest  in  the  body. 
Its  enlarged  proximal  end,  which  is  triangular 
in  section,  hears  on  its  upper  end  two  oval 
surfaces  for  articulation  with  the  condyles  of 
the  femur.  Below  the  head  is  the  prominent 
cnemial  crest,  extending  some  distance  down 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  distal  end  of  the  tibia,  which  is  indis- 
tinguishably  fused  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula,  bears  an  articular  surface  for  the 
astragalus. 

ii.  The  fibula,  or  postaxial  bone,  is  very  slender  : 
its  proximal  end  is  distinct,  and  articulates 
with  a  facet  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia. 

Its  distal  portion  is  completely  fused  with 
the  tibia,  and  bears  at  its  end  an  articular 
surface  for  the  calcaneum. 
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8.  The  tarsus  (fig.  61)  consists,  in  the  rabbit,  of  six  bones, 
arranged,  like  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  in  a  proximal 
and  a  distal  row,  with  a  central  bone  between  them. 
The  typical  tarsus  exactly  corresponds  to  the  typical 
carpus  in  number  and  arrangement  of  bones. 

a.  The  proximal  row  of  tarsals  consists  of  two  bones. 

i.  The  astragalus,  which  probably  corresponds  to 
the  tibiale  and  intermedium  of  the  typical 
tarsus  fused  together,  lies  on  the  inner  or 
preaxial  side  of  the  tarsus :  it  articulates  by  a 
prominent  pulley-like  surface  with  the  distal 
end  of  the  tibia. 

ii.  The  calcaneum,  or  flbulare,  is  the  largest  bone 
of  the  tarsus  :  it  lies  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  astragalus,  articulating  with  the  fibula, 
and  is  produced  backwards  into  the  large 
calcaneal  process  or  heel. 

b.  The  central  bone. 

i.  The  naviculare,  or  centrale,  is  placed  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  astragalus.  It  sends 
forwards  a  large  process  along  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  foot. 

c.  The  distal  row  of  tarsals  consists  of  three  bones,  the 

innermost  or  preaxial  bone  of  the  typical  tarsus 
being  absent,  together  with  the  digit  which  it 
supports,  though  probably  represented  by  the 
process  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  second  meta- 
tarsal ;  while  the  two  outer  tarsalia,  like  the 
corresponding  carpalia,  fuse  together. 

i.  The  second  tarsale,  or  meso-cuneiform,  is  very 
small :  it  articulates  with  the  navicular,  and 
supports  the  second  metatarsal. 

ii.  The  third  tarsale,  or  ecto-cuneiform,  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  meso-cuneiform.    It  arti- 
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dilutes  with  the  navicular,  and  supports  the 
third  metatarsal. 
lii.  The  cuboid,  formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  tarsalia,  is  a  much  larger  bone,  on 
the  outer  aide  of  the  foot :  it  articulates  with 
the  calcanouru  and  navicular,  and  supports 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsals. 

.  The  foot  of  the  rabbit  has  only  four  toes,  the  preaxial 
digit  of  the  typical  foot,  corresponding  to  the  great 
toe  in  roan,  having  almost  completely  disappeared. 

Each  of  the  four  digits  consists  of  a  long  meta- 
tarsal bone,  followed  by  throe  phalanges,  the  last  of 
which  hears  a  claw. 

The  second  (apparent  first)  metatarsal  has  at  its 
proximal  end  a  backwardly  directed  process,  which 
articulates  with  the  navicular  :  this  is  a  distinct  bone 
in  the  young  rabbit,  and  probably  represents  the  ento- 
euneiform  and  the  metatarsal  of  the  lost  first  toe  or 
hallux  (see  fig.  61,  p.  818). 
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Chapter  XTTL 

DISSECTION  OF  THE  BABBIT. 

The  rabbit  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  Mammalia ;  and 
the  following  points  should  be  noted  as  characteristic  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  group. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  skeleton  have  been 
noted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Externally  the  body  is  covered  with  hair  :  the  urino- 
genital  and  anal  apertures  are  distinct  from  each  other :  and 
there  are  large  external  ears. 

As  regards  the  viscera: — Mammary  glands  are  present, 
opening  to  the  exterior  on  teats  placed  on  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  body.  The  heart  has  four  chambers :  there  is  a  single 
aortic  arch  in  the  adult,  formed  from  the  fourth  left  arch  of 
the  embryo :  the  blood  is  hot,  and  the  red  corpuscles  non- 
nucleated.  There  is  a  complete  diaphragm ;  and  the  lungs, 
which  are  not  attached  to  the  ribs,  are  completely  surrounded 
by  pleura.  The  ureters  open  directly  into  the  bladder.  In 
the  brain  there  is  a  corpus  callosum,  connecting  the  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  corpora  quadrigemina  in  place  of  corpora  bige- 
mina,  or  four  optic  lobes  in  place  of  two.  The  cochlea  is  coiled 
spirally. 

The  ova  are  extremely  small,  and  are  retained  within  the 
uterus  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  their  development. 
The  embryo  receives  a  constant  supply  of  nutriment  direct 
from  the  mother  by  means  of  the  placenta,  a  structure  in 
which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryo  and  of  the  mother  are 
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brought  into  very  close  relation,  so  that  diffusion  can  readily 
take  place  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  following  account  the  several  systems  are  described 
one  by  one,  in  order  that  each  may  be  studied  in  its  entirety 
as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  its  several 
parts  demonstrated.  This  method  is  the  best,  and  should  be 
followed  whenever  possible.  If,  however,  it  is  intended  to 
perform  the  whole  dissection  on  a  single  rabbit,  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  somewhat  modify  the  order  of  proceeding. 

For  dissection,  rabbits  should  be  taken  that  are  not  less 
than  six  months  old,  or  the  reproductive  organs  will  not  be 
fully  developed.  They  may  be  killed  by  pouring  a  few  drops 
of  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  into  the  mouth,  or  else  by 
chloroform,  or  by  drowning  or  by  coal  gas  in  a  lethal  chamber. 
If  cyanide  is  used  the  motcth  must  be  well  washed  after  death. 

The  brain  should  be  removed  at  once  and  put  into  strong 
spirit.    {See  p.  878.) 


I.  EXTERNAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  whole  body  is  covered  with  hairs  variously  coloured ; 
and  is  obviously  divided  into  head,  neck  trunk,  a  short  tail, 
and  two  pairs  of  limbs. 

A.  The  Head. 

Note  the  general  form  of  the  head.  Determine  the  position 
of  the  mandible,  the  zygomatic  arches,  the  supra-orbital  pro- 
cesses of  the  f rentals,  and  other  parts  of  the  skull,  by  feeling 
through  the  shin. 

1.  The  mouth  is  a  small  transverse  aperture  on  the  under 

surface  of  the  front  of  the  head,  bounded  by  the  soft 
hairy  lipg.  The  upper  lip  is  divided  by  a  median 
cleft,  which  connects  the  mouth  with  the  nostrils, 
and  leaves  the  upper  incisors  exposed. 

2.  The  nostrils  are  a  pair  of  oblique  slits  at  the  end  of  the 

hairy  snout. 
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3.  The  eyes  are  large,  and  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  head. 

Each  eye  is  protected  by  an  upper  and  a  lower  eye- 
lid, fringed  with  scanty  eyelashes  ;  and  by  a  third 
eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane,  a  hairless  fold  of 
opaque  white  skin,  which  lies  within  the  other  eye- 
lids, and  can  be  pulled  across  the  eyeball  from  the 
anterior  angle  or  canthus. 

4.  The  vibrissa  or  whiskers  are  long,  stiff,  tactile  hairs,  at 

the  sides  of  the  snout,  and  above  and  below  the  eyes. 

5.  The  external  ears  or  pinna  are  very  large  and  freely 

movable.  Each  is  folded  longitudinally,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  cartilage  at  its  base,  where  it  surrounds 
the  external  auditory  aperture. 

B.  The  Trunk. 

This  is  divided  into  an  anterior  portion  or  thorax,  stiffened 
laterally  by  the  ribs ;  and  a  posterior  part  or  abdomen. 

Feel  through  the  skin,  and  determine  the  positions  of  the 
vertebral  column,  the  ribs,  and  the  sternum. 

1.  The  anus  is  a  small  median  aperture  beneath  the  base  of 

the  tail. 

2.  The  perineal  pouches  are  a  pair  of  hairless  depressions 

of  the  skin,  in  front  of  and  at  the  sides  of  the  anus : 
into  them  open  the  ducts  of  the  perin&al  glands,  the 
secretion  of  which  has  the  strong  smell  characteristic 
of  the  rabbit. 

8.  The  urino-genital  aperture  is  situated  in  both  sexes  in 
front  of  the  anus. 

a.  In  the  male  the  aperture  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 

long  cylindrical  penis,  which  can  be  retracted 
within  a  loose  sheath  of  skin,  the  prepuce. 

b.  In  the  female  the  opening,  or  vulva,  is  slit-like  and 

larger  than  in  the  male ;  and  its  anterior  margin 
is  produced  into  a  small  fleshy  process,  the 
clitoris,  which  corresponds  to  the  penis  of  the 
male. 
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4.  The  scrotal  sacs,  found  in  the  mala  only,  are  a  pair  of 

prominent  oval  pouches  of  skin,  at  the  sides  of  the 
penis,  into  which  the  testes  descend. 

5.  The  teats  or  mammas  of  the  female  are  four  or  five  pairs 

of  amall  papilla',  perforated  by  the  openings  of  the 
ducts  of  the  mammary  or  milk  glands.  They  are 
arranged  at  intervals  along  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  ;  the  most  anterior  pair 
being  about  two  and  a  half  inches  apart  and  an  inch 
behind  the  elbow,  and  the  hindmost  pair  opposite 
the  thighs  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  apart. 

C.  The  Limbs. 

1,  The  fore-limbs,  as  far  as  the  elbows,  are  closely  applied 

to  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  hidden  by  the  skin  of 
the  trunk.  The  several  bones  of  the  shoulder -girdle 
and  limb,  which  have  been  already  studied  in  the 
skeleton,  can  easily  be  identified  by  feeling  them 
through  the  skin.  The  palmar  surface  of  the  paw 
is  hairy :  the  innermost  digit  or  pollex  is  shorter 
than  the  others,  not  reaching  the  ground, 
digits  hear  claws. 

2.  The   hind-limbs  are  much  longer  than  the    fore-limbs. 

The  pelvic  girdle  and  the  several  bones  of  the  limb 
can  be  felt  through  the  skin.  In  the  foot  the  inner- 
most digit  or  hallux  is  absent,  and  the  remaining 
four  are  long  and  clawed.  The  plantar  surface  or 
sole  of  the  foot  is  hairy. 


II.  THE   ABDOMINAL   VISCERA. 

Remove  the  skin  from    llie  trunk  and  limbs, 
rabbit  on  its  back,  and  fasten  it  down  to  the  dissecloiy- 
by  pins  through  the  limbs. 

A.     The    mammary   glands  in  the  female  lie  inmi 
beneath  the  skin.    They  are  yellowish,  fatty -looking, 
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form  masses,  covering  the  ventral  surface  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen ;  their  ducts  may  easily  be  traced, 
converging  to  the  teats. 

B.  The  Abdominal  Viscera  in  situ. 

Open  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  median  incision  through 
its  ventral  wall,  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  sternum  to  the 
pubic  symphysis,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  viscera.  From 
the  anterior  end  of  the  incision  cut  outwards  for  about  two 
inches  on  each  side,  just  behind  the  ribs,  and  pin  out  the  flaps 
right  and  left.  Note  the  positions  of  the  following  viscera, 
without  disturbing  them. 

1.  The  liver  is  a  large  dark-red  body  at  the  anterior  end  of 

the  abdominal  cavity,  extending  further  back  on  the 
left  side  than  on  the  right. 

2.  The  stomach  lies  immediately  behind  the  liver  and  is 

partially  covered-hp-it-;  its  surface  is  smooth  and  of 
a  bluish-white  colour. 

8.  The  duodenum  is  a  narrow  pinkish  tube,  a  small  part  of 
which  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  stomach. 

4.  The  small  intestine  is  a  long,  narrow,  much-convoluted 

tube,  part  of  which  is  seen  at  the  left  side  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  behind  the  liver. 

5.  The  csBCum  is  a  very  wide  tube,  of  a  dark  colour,  coiled 

on  itself  and  marked  by  a  spiral  constriction.  In  the 
natural  position  of  the  parts  it  covers  almost  all  the 
other  viscera  behind  the  stomach.  On  the  right 
side  the  caecum  ends  in  the  pale  fleshy  vermiform 
appendix. 

6.  The  colon  is  a  wide  tube,  with  markedly  sacculated  walls, 

running  obliquely  across  the  abdomen  between  the 
folds  of  the  caecum. 

7.  The  rectum  is  a  white  tube,  dilated  at  intervals  by  the 

faecal  pellets:  small  parts  of  it  are  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  stomach,  and  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
abdomen. 
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8.  The  bladder  is  a  thin- walled  sac  at  the  posterior  end  of 

the  abdomen,  just  in  front  of  the  pubic  symphysis. 

Turn  the  alimentary  canal  over  to  the  right  side,  without 
cutting  or  tearing  anything,  to  expose  the  following  parts. 

9.  The  spleen  is  an  elongated  dark-red  body  lying  behind 

the  stomach,  and  attached  to  its  left  or  cardiac  end. 

10.  The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  compact  ovoid  bodies  attached 

to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  right  one 
being  immediately  behind  the  liver,  and  the  left  one 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  further  back.  In  front  of 
each  kidney  is  a  small,  round,  yellow  adrenal  body. 

11.  The  diaphragm  is  a  muscular  partition  forming  the 

anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  separating  it  from 
the  thorax.  To  see  it  the  liver  should  be  pressed 
back. 

12.  The  peritoneum  is  a  glistening  membrane  which  lines 

the  abdominal  cavity.  The  mesentery  is  a  double 
layer  of  peritoneum,  reflected  from  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  which  at  its  margin  supports  and 
encloses  the  alimentary  canal :  between  its  two  layers 


Fig.  62. — Lepui  cunioului.  Diagrammatic  view  from  the  left  side.  The 
head  and  vertebral  column  are  represented  in  longitudinal  section ; 
the  lungs,  the  left  half  of  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  greater  part  of 
the  intestine,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  been  removed,  and 
the  loop  of  the  duodenum  spread  out.    (a.  if.  m.) 

A,  tongue.  AN,  anus.  B,  bladder.  BO,  baai-occlpital.  B8,  bail- 
sphenoid.  G,  liver.  CA,  carotid  artery.  D,  diaphragm.  DA,  aorta.  B3, 
duodenum.  BT,  ethmo-turbinaL  ETJ,  aperture  of  Eustachian  tube.  J\  pan- 
creas. PP,  floccular  fossa.  Q-,  gall-bladder.  H,  bile-duct.  HV,  opening  of 
hepatic  vein  into  posterior  vena  cava.  IV,  posterior  vena  cava.  J,  organ  of 
Jacobson.  JV,  left  external  Jugular  vein.  j£,  kidney,  turned  up.  Ii,  larynx, 
bisected.  L A,  left  auricle.  IiCr,  sublingual  gland.  JjV,  left  ventricle.  Ii7, 
seventh  lumbar  vertebra.  M,  manubrium  of  the  sternum,  with  the  sternal  por- 
tion of  the  first  rib.  MA,  anterior  mesenteric  artery.  MG-,  submaxillary 
5 land.  MT,  maxillo-turbinal.  N,  posterior  nasal  chamber.  O,  optio  foramen. 
*,  hard  palate.  PA,  spermatic  artery.  PD,pancreatic  duct.  PG-,  parinaeal 
fland.  JPN,  penis.  PS,  pre-sphenoid.  Pv,  portal  vein.  Q,  OMophagus. 
t,  hinder  part  of  the  rectum.  BQ-,  rectal  gland.  8,  uterus  masculinus.  BA, 
left  subclavian  artery.  SB*  suprarenal  body,  displaced.  SV,  left  anterior 
vena  cava.  TN,  right  tonsil.  TR,  trachea.  T  I,  first  thoracic  vertebra. 
T  12,  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra.  TJ,  ureter.  V,  testis  W,  epididymis.  X, 
vas  deferens.    Y,  prostate.    Z,  pelvic  symphysis. 
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blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  pass  to  and 
from  the  various  organs.  The  omentum  is  a,  special 
fold  of  peritoneum,  extending  backwards  from  the 
stomach  and  loaded  with  fat. 
18.  The  creliac  and  mesenteric  ganglia  and  the  nerves 
connecting  them  should  now  be  recognised.  They 
lie  in  the  mesentery  near  the  vertebral  column. 
(Bee  p.  872.) 


iron!-, 

ardiac 
;  end  : 


in.  THE  MGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

In  this  section  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  digestive 
system  will  alone  be  considered  :  the  buccal  cavity,  pharynx, 
salivary  glands  and  oaaonhagus  will  be  described  later. 

A.  External  Characters  of  the  Digestive  System. 

1.  The  stomach. 
Expose  the  stomach  fulh/,  by  turning  the  liver  foru;a; 

and  the  intestine  over  to  the  animal's  left. 

The  stomach  is  much  dilated  at  its  left 
end;  narrower  towards  the  right  or  pyloric  end 
and  markedly  curved,  the  concavity  being  directed 
forwards.  Near  the  left  end  of  its  anterior  border  is 
the  cardia.  or  opening  of  the  assophagus;  and  from 
the  thick-wallcd  pyloric  end  a  small  aperture,  the 
pylorus,  leads  to  the  duodenum. 

2.  The  duodenum,    or  first  portion  of  the  intestine,  runs 

from  the  pylorus   along   the   right  aide  of  the   ab- 
dominal  cavity   almost  to   its   hinder   end:  it   then 
turns  back  on  itself,  forming  a  (J-ahaped  loop.     In 
the  mesentery  connecting  the  two  limbs  of  the  loop 
are  the  large  duodenal  vessels. 
8.  ffhe  pancreas. 
Turn   the   duodenal   loop   over  to   ike  left    side    <vithout 
injurim]  Use  metentery,   and  spread    it   out  over   the    oilier 
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The  pancreas  is  a  diffuse  fat-like  gland  of  a 
pinkish  colour,  scattered  in  the  mesentery  of  the 
duodenal  loop.  It  lies  mainly  around  the  large 
vessels  of  the  loop,  and  is  more  compact  at  its 
anterior  end. 

The  pancreatic  duct  commences  in  front,  and 
runs  backwards  through  the  gland,  receiving  smaller 
ducts  from  its  several  lobes ;  it  opens  into  the  inner 
side  of  the  distal  limb  of  the  duodenal  loop,  about 
three  inches  beyond  the  bend. 

Open  the  duodenum,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  pan- 
creatic  duct ;  wash  out  the  contents ;  note  the  aperture  of  the 
duct,  and  insert  a  bristle  into  it. 

4.  The  liver  is  a  large  solid  organ,  thick  in  the  middle  and 
thinner  towards  the  edges.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
convex  and  fits  against  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  median  vertical  fold  of  peritoneum, 
the  suspensory  ligament :  its  posterior  surface  is 
concave,  and  lies  against  the  stomach. 

a.  The  lobes  of  the  liver. 

i.  The  left  central  lobe  lies  against  the  left  half  of 
the  diaphragm. 

ii.  The  left  lateral  lobe  lies  between  the  left  cen- 
tral lobe  and  the  stomach,  to  the  cardiac  end 
of  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
lobes,  and  is  partially  subdivided. 

iii.  The  Spigelian  lobe  fits  into  the  concave  anterior 
border  of  the  stomach,  and  is  much  the  smallest 
of  the  lobes. 

iv.  The  right  central  lobe  lies  against  the  right 
half  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  grooved  on  its 
posterior  surface  for  the  gall-bladder. 

v.  The  caudate  lobe  lies  along  the  right  side  and 
dorsal  surface  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach.    Its  posterior  margin  is  hollowed 
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to  fit  the  right  kidney :  its  inner  and  anterior 
border  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  liver-tissue 
with  the  Spigelian  lobe. 

b.  The  gall-bladder  is  an  elongated  thin-walled  sac, 

rather  less  than  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark 
green  or  brown  colour,  and  lying  in  the  groove 
in  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  central  lobe 
of  the  liver. 

c.  The  bile-duct  is  a  narrow  tube,  about  two  inches 

long,  running  backwards  from  the  smaller  and 
dorsal  end  of  the  gall-bladder  to  open  into  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  duodenum,  about  a  third  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  pylorus.  It  receives  ducts 
from  the  several  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  lies  in  the 
mesentery  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  large 
portal  vein. 

Open  the  duodenum  opposite  the  opening  of  the  bile-duct  ; 
wash  out  its  contents,  and  find  the  aperture  of  the  duct  on  a 
small  papilla.  The  bile-duct  is  most  easily  traced  from  the 
duodenum  forwards,  and  may  with  advantage  be  first  injected 
from  a  point  about  half  an  inch  from  the  duodenum. 

Unravel  the  coils  of  the  intestine,  freeing  them  from  one 
another  by  cutting  through  the  mesentery  along  its  line  of 
attachment  to  the  intestine.  Leave  the  duodenal  hop  and 
the  rectum,  with  their  mesenteries,  untouched.  Carefully  avoid 
injuring  or  removing  the  cceliac  and  mesenteric  ganglia  and 
the  associated  nerves  (see  p.  872). 

Lay  out  the  intestine  on  the  dissecting -board,  so  as  to  show  the 
relations  and  proportions  of  its  several  parts.  Avoid  all  unneces- 
sary injury  to  tJie  blood-vessels,  and  ligature  any  that  bleed. 

5.  The  small  intestine,  which  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  duodenum,  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  of  uniform  diameter  throughout. 

a.  Peyer's  patches  are  slightly  thickened  oval  spots, 
granular  in  appearance,  and  about  a  third  of  an 
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inch  in  diameter,  which  occur  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery. 

b.  The  sacculus  rotundus  is  the  dilated  distal  end  of 
the  small  intestine,  opening  into  the  side  of  the 
caecum  about  an  inch  from  its  proximal  end.  Its 
walls  have  the  structure  of  Peyer's  patches. 

6.  The  caecum  and  vermiform  appendix. 

The  caecum  is  a  large  thin-walled  diverticulum 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
intestine  and  colon.  It  is  about  twenty  inches  long 
and  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  is  marked  ex- 
ternally by  a  spiral  constriction  which  runs  twenty 
to  thirty  times  round  it.  The  small  intestine  opens 
into  the  side  of  the  caecum  about  an  inch  from 
its  proximal  end ;  a  large  Peyer's  patch  in  the  wall 
of  the  caecum  being  continuous  with  the  sacculus 
rotundus. 

Proximally,  the  caecum  passes  directly  into  the 
colon,  while  distally  it  ends  blindly  in  the  thick- 
walled  finger-like  vermiform  appendix.  This  latter 
is  about  four  inches  long,  and  its  walls  resemble 
Peyer's  patches  in  appearance  and  structure. 

In  the  rabbit  the  caecum  is  of  enormous  size,  as 
in  most  herbivorous  mammals  with  simple  stomachs. 

7.  The  colon  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.    The 

first  part  of  it  is  very  markedly  sacculated,  the 
sacculations  lying  in  three  longitudinal  rows, 
separated  by  smooth  areas  of  unequal  width. 
Towards  the  rectum  the  walls  become  smooth. 

8.  The  rectum  or  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine  is  a 

narrow  tube,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length, 
pale  in  colour,  and  presenting  a  moniliform  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  contained  faecal  pellets.  At  its 
hinder  end  it  passes  through  the  pelvic  cavity  to 
the  anus. 
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11.  Internal  Structure  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

1.  The  stomach. 

Slit  up  the  stomach  along  its  posterior  surface  :  wash  out 
itl  contents,  and  examine  it  under  water. 

The  wall  of  the  stomach  consists  of  an  outer 
peritoneal  investment ;  a  middle  muscular  layer, 
thickened  at  the  pyloric  end  ;  and  an  inner  layer  of 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  raised  into  irregular 
longitudinal  folds.  The  pyloric  orifice  is  narrowed 
by  a  prominent  muscular  rim. 

2.  The  small  intestine. 

Cut  out  a  small  piece  from  the  wall,  ami  *  ranihtc  irs  inner 
surface  under  water. 

The  villi  are  minute  tag-like  processes  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  covering  its  surface,  and  giving 
it  a  velvety  appearance. 

Peyer's  patches  present  a  honeycombed  appear- 
ance, the  depressions  being  occupied  by  smooth 
convex  lymph -follicles,  and  bordered  by  villi. 

8.  The  Cfficum. 

Bemorc  the  cacumfrom  the  body,  cutting  across  tlie  small 
intestine  and  the  colon  about  an  inch  from  it.  Take  the 
carcitm  to  the  sink,  and  slit  it  open  longitudinally:  wash 
out  its  contents  thoroughly,  and  examine  under  water. 

The  inner  surface  is  papillose,  and  raised  along 

the  line  of  the  external  constriction  into  a  prominent 

spiral  fold,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  width. 

The  opening  from  the  saccultis  rotundas  is  small  and 

circular  ;  that  into  the  colon  is  much  larger. 

Cut  the  vermiform  appendix  across  to  see  the  thickness, 

of   its  wail;  and  slit  it  open  to  examine  its  inner   surfaa  , 

which  is  similar  to  that  of  Peyer's  patches,  but  with  smaller 

follicles. 
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4.  The  colon. 

Slit  open  part  of  the  colon ;  wash ;  and  examine  under 
water,  noting  the  papillose  surface  and  the  sacculations  of  ike 
wall. 

5.  The  rectum. 

Examine  apart  of  the  rectum  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
note  its  smooth  mucous  membrane. 


IV.    THE   THORACIC   VISCERA. 

Open  the  thorax  by  a  transverse  incision  just  in  front  of 
the  diaphragm :  cut  through  all  the  ribs  except  the  first  along 
each  side,  and  remove  the  ventral  wall  of  the  thorax  as  a  tri- 
angular piece,  taking  great  care  not  to  injure  the  vessels  and 
other  structures  beneath  it. 

Identify  and  examine  the  following  parts  without  any 
further  dissection. 

1.  The  thymus  is  a  pale,  soft,  glandular -loo  king  body  in  the 

anterior  part  of  the  thorax.    It  is  very  variable  in       ./ 
size,  being  forger  in  the  young  animal,  and  some- 
times extending  back  bo  as  to  overlap  the  heart 

2.  The  heart,  enclosed  in  the  thin  transparent  perieardlum, 

lies  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax :  it  is  dark  in  colour         „ 
and  conical  in  form ;  the  apex  being  directed  back- 
wards and  slightly  to  the  left ;  and  the  base,  with  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels,  forwards. 

3.  The  longs  are  a  pair  of  pink  spongy  bodies  at  the  sides 

of  the  thorax,  and  filling  the  greater  part  of  its 
cavity.  Each  lung  collapses  as  soon  as  the  side  of 
the  thorax  on  which  it  lies  is  opened. 

The  lungs  lie  quite  free  in  the  thoracic  cavity, 
except  at  their  roots,  where  the  blood-vessels  and 
bronchi  enter  them.  The  left  lung  is  divided  into 
two  lobes ;  and  the  right  into  four,  of  which  the 
smallest    and    hindmost   lies    across   the    median 
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plana  behind  the  heart,  and  closely  applied  t 


4.  The  diaphragm  is  a  thin  partition,  separating  the  thoracic 

cavity  from  the  much  larger  abdominal  cavity.  Its 
marginal  portion  is  muscular,  the  fibres  arising  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  hinder  ribs  and  from  the 
vertebral  column,  and  converging  to  be  inserted  into 
the  thinner,  tendinous,  central  portion.  The  muscular 
margin  is  specially  developed  in  the  dorsal  region, 
forming  two  stout  pillars  arising  from  the  lumbar 
vertebra. 

The  diaphragm  is  arched  so  as  to  present  a  very 
convex  surface  towards  the  thorax  :  by  contraction 
of  its  muscular  portion,  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  this 
convexity  is  diminished  and  the  thoracic  cavity 
thereby  enlarged.  The  small  size  of  the  thoracic 
relatively  to  the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  noticed. 

5.  The.  phrenic  nerves  are  a  pair  of  slender  white  cords 

lying  between  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  easily 
seen  on   pressing  these  apart.      Posteriorly    they 
divide  into  branches  supplying  the  muscular  portion  ) 
of  the  diaphragm  (see  fig.  68,  p.  3G4). 

Their  origin  from  the  fourth  cervical  nerves  will 
be  seen  in  the  dissection  of  the  neck  (p.  868). 

6.  The   pleura).     Each  side  of  the  thorax   is  lined    by  a 

glistening  membrane,  the  pleura,  which  is  reflected 
over  the  lung  at  its  root  in  the  same  way  as  the 
peritoneum  is  reflected  over  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  right  and  left  pleural  sacs  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  mediastinal  cavity,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  heart  and  pericardium, 
the  posterior  part  remaining  vacant. 

During  life  the  lungs  are  distended  so  as  to 
almost  fill  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  visceral  layer  of 
the  pleura;,  covering  the  lungs,  being  closely  applied 
to  the  parietal  layer  lining  the  thorax,  so  tl 
pleural  cavities  arc  practically  obliterated. 
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Each  pleura  being  an  air-tight  sac,  the  lungs 
follow  the  movements  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm ; 
so  that  enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity  causes 
expansion  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  inspiration.     - 

7.  The  oesophagus  is  a  narrow  muscular  tube,  running 

through  the  thorax  immediately  ventral  to  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  readily  seen  on  raising  the  left 
lung. 

8.  The  pneumogastric  nerves.    At  the  anterior  end  of  the 

thorax  the  pneumogastric  nerves  lie  parallel  to  the 
phrenic  nerves,  and  a  little  nearer  the  median  plane. 
Further  back  the  pneumogastrics  lie  dorsal  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  close  to  the 
vertebral  column  ;  the  left  nerve  lying  on  the  oeso- 
phagus, the  right  nerve  a  little  to  its  right  side. 
The  nerves  are  readily  seen  on  turning  aside  the 
lungs  and  heart. 


V.  DISSECTION   OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  8YSTEM; 

A.  The  Heart  and  the  Soots  of  the  Great  Vessels. 

Remove  the  thymus  and  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  carefully  clean  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels,  avoiding  injury  to  the  nerves. 

1.  The  heart.  -The  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart,  which 
forms  almost  the  whole  of  the  exposed  ventral  sur- 
face, is  marked  by  a  groove  which  runs  from  the 
base  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the  right,  indicating 
the  division  into  right  and  left  ventricles. 

The  auricles  lie  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  on  its 
dorsal  aspect,  the  auricular  appendices  being  the  only 
parts  of  them  visible  on  the  ventral  surface. 

a.  The  right  ventricle  forms  the  right  side  of  the 
ventricular  portion,  but  does  not  reach  to  the 
apex.    It  is  soft  to  the  touch. 

z  2 
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b.  The  left  ventricle  forms  the  left  side  and  apex  of 

the  heart ;  and  is  firmer  than  the  right  ventricle,. 
owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  its  walls. 

c.  The  left  auricle  is  anterior  to  the  left  ventricle, 

and  is  largely  concealed  by  the  great  vessels.    It 
is  produced  ventrally  into  the  auricular  appendix. 

d.  The  right  auricle  is  dorsal  to  the  base  of  the 

right  ventricle,  and  is  produced  in  front  into  the 
auricular  appendix. 

2.  The  roots  of  the  great  vessels. 

a.  Opening  into  the  right  auricle. 

i.  The  right  anterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax, 
and  from  the  right  fore-limb.  It  enters  the 
thorax  at  its  anterior  end,  and  runs  back 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  right  lung,  to  open 
into  the  right  auricle  by  an  aperture  in  its 
dorsal  wall. 

ii.  The  left  anterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from 
the  left  side  of  the  head,  neck,  and  thorax, 
and  from  the  left  fore-limb.  It  runs  back 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  left  lung,  and 
crosses  between  the  heart  and  the  root  of  the 
left  lung,  to  open  into  the  left  side  of  the  right 
auricle. 

iii.  The  posterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  behind  the  diaphragm.  It 
enters  the  thorax  through  an  aperture  in  the 
diaphragm  and  runs  forwards,  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  median  plane,  to  open  intb  the 
posterior  end  of  the  right  auricle. 

b.  Arising  from  the  right  ventricle. 

i.  The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  the  venous  blood » 
from  the  heart  to  the  lungs.    It  arises  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  right  ventricle  in 
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the  mid- ventral  line,  and  arches  over  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  left  auricle,  where  it 
divides  into  the  right  and  left  pulmonary 
arteries,  supplying  the  two  lungs. 

c.  Opening  into  the  left  auricle. 

i.  The  pulmonary  veins  return  the  blood  from  the 
lungs  to  the  heart.  There  are  two  main 
veins  on  each  side,  which  converge  to  open 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  left  auricle. 

d.  Arising  from  the  left  ventricle. 

i.  The  aorta  conveys  arterial  blood  from  the  heart 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  arises  from  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  dorsal  to 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  runs  for- 
wards about  half  an  inch,  and  then  arches 
over  to  the  left  side,  and  runs  back  along  the 
left  side  of  the  vertebral  column.  Its  thoracic 
portion  is  readily  seen  on  turning  aside  the 
left  lung. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  a  ligamentous 
band,  connecting  the  aorta  with  the  pulmonary  _ 
artery,  just  before  the  division  of  the  latter 
into  right  and  left  branches.  During  em- 
bryonic life  it  forms  a  tubular  connection 
between  the  two  vessels. 

In  clearing  the  ductus  arteriosus,  take  care  not  to  injwrc 
the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  which  hops  round  it  {see 
fig.  68,  p.  864). 

B.  The  Veins. 

The  veins  form  three  distinct  systems,  communicating 
with  one  another  only  through  capillaries,  and  containing 
different  kinds  of  blood. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  systems  consists  of  the  three  venae 
cavae,  with  the  veins  opening  into  them :  these  bring  to  the 
right  auricle  venous  blood  from  the  body  generally,  and  from 
the  liver. 
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(2)  The  second  or  portal  system  collects  the  blood  t 
the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  from  the  pancreas  i 
spleen,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver. 

(3)  The  third  or  pulmonary  system  conveys  arterial  1 
from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle. 

In  dissecting  the  veins  it  is  convenient  to  follow  them/ 
the  larger  to  the  smaller  trunks,  ami  they  will  be  desct  " 
this  order;  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  J 
blood  is  in  the  reverse  direction.     Care  -must  be  taken  * 
cut  the  veins,  especially  at  tlic  anterior  end  of  the  tliorai 
the  blood  obscures  the  dissection,  and  the  vessels  tlicmsei 
when  empty,  are  difficult  to  follow,  owing  to  the  thinness  < 
their  walls.     If  by  chance  a  large  vein  is  cut,  it  must  be  h 
tured  immediately,  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

During  the.  dissection  of  the  veins   take  great  care  n 
damage  or  remove  the  arteries  or  nerves  lying  near  them. 

1.  The  system  of  the  venss  cava. 

a.  The  right  anterior  vena  cava  hag  already  been 

seen.    It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  jugular 

and  subclavian  veins,  immediately  in  front  of  the 

first  rib. 

i.  The  azyg-os  cardinal  vein  is  a  median  vein  which 

runs  forwards  in  the  mid-dorsal  line  of  the 

thorax,  lying  close  to  the  vertebral  column 

and  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta.     It 

receives   branches  from   the   posterior  seven 

or  eight  intercostal  spaces  of  both  sides  of  the 

body.     Opposite  the  level  of  the  auricles  it 

passes  round  the  right  side  of  the  oesophagus 

and  trachea,  to  open  into  the  vena  cava  close 

to  the  auricle. 

ii.  The  right  anterior  intercostal  vein  is  a  small 

vein  returning  Mood  from  the  anterior  four  or 

five  intercostal  spaces  of  the  right  side,  and 

opening  into  the  vena  cava  just  iu  front  of  the 

azygos  vein. 
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iii.  The  right  internal  mammary  vein  runs  for- 
wards on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventral 
thoracic  wall,  near  the  middle  line,  and  opens 
into  the  vena  cava  opposite  the  first  rib. 

iv.  The  right  subclavian  vein  returns  blood  from 
the  fore-limb  and  shoulder. 

In  dissecting  the  next  two  veins,  take  great  care  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  neck, 

v.  The  right  external  jugular  vein  is  a  large  vein 
running  along  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  is 
formed  in  front  by  the  union,  just  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
facial  veins,  returning  blood  from  the  face 
and  ear. 

vi.  The  right  internal  jugular  vein  is  a  small  vein 
returning  blood  from  the  brain,  and  running 
down  the  neck  alongside  the  trachea,  to  open 
into  the  right  external  jugular  vein  close  to 
its  union  with  the  subclavian. 

b.  The  left  anterior  vena  oava  resembles  the  right, 
except  that  it  receives  no  azygos  vein,  and  that 
its  course  in  the  thorax  is  somewhat  different,  as 
already  described  (p.  840). 

o.  The  posterior  vena  cava  is  a  large  median  vein,  com- 
mencing at  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen,  and 
running  forwards  close  to  the  vertebral  column 
and  to  the  right  (or  left)  of  the  aorta.  In  front,  it 
leaves  the  abdominal  wall  and  becomes  imbedded 
in  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  liver,  beyond  which  it 
enters  the  thorax  through  an  aperture  in  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  runs  for- 
wards, as  already  described  (p.  840),  to  open  into 
the  right  auricle. 

The  following  are  the  principal  veins  opening 
into  the  posterior  vena  cava. 

In  dissecting  these  veins,  take  care  not  to  damage  the 
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arttriet,  which  accompany  and  roughly  correspond  to 
or  the  renal  and  reproductive  organs,  or  the  nerves 
MM  "i'j  -■■■/- 

i.  The  phrenic  veins  are  small  veins  in  the  sal 
of  the  diaphragm,  opening  into  the 
as  it  passes  through  this, 
ii.  The  hepatic  veins   are  large  vessels  rel 

blood  from  the  several  lobes  of  the  liver,  and  Y 
opening  into  the  portion  of  the  vena  cava  im- 
bedded in  the  liver.    There  are  four  chief  ones. 

iii.  The  renal  veins  are  a  pair  of  large  veins 
running  inwards  from  the  kidneys  to  the  vena 
cava,  the  right  and  shorter  one  being  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  left. 
Each  renal  vein  receives  a  small  vein  from 
the  corresponding  adrenal  body,  and  a  much 
larger  one  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

fa.  The  spermatic  veins  in  the  male  [or  ovarian 
veins  in  the  female]  are  a  pair  of  small  veins 
returning  blood  from  the  testes  [or  ovaries], 
and  opening  into  the  vena  cava  near  the 
hinder  end  of  the  abdomen.  The  left  rjdfl 
frequently  opens  into  the  renal  vein,  or  the 
ili o- lumbar  vein. 

v.  The  ilio-lumbar  veins  are  paired,  and  return 
blood  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  opening  into  the  vena  cava  about  the 
level  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  thigh.  The 
left  one  often  receives  the  spermatic  [or  ova- 
rian] vein,  and  opens  into  the  renal  vein. 

vi.  The  external  iliac  veins  are  a  pair  of  large 
veins  returning  blood  from  the  hind-limbs, 
and  opening  into  the  vena  cava  at  the  hinder 
end  of  the  abdomen,  about  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  pubic  symphysis.   They  receive  small  veins 
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from  the  bladder  [and  in  the  female  from  the 
uterus]. 

They  are  direct  continuations  of  the 
femoral  veins,  which  lie  along  the  inner  or 
preaxial  borders  of  the  thighs. 

vii.  The  internal  iliac  veins  return  blood  from  the 
backs  of  the  thighs,  and,  running  forwards 
through  the  pelvic  cavity,  unite  about  half  an 
inch  behind  the  external  iliacs  to  form  the 
commencement  of  the  posterior  vena  cava. 

2.  The  portal  system  consists  of  the  veins  conveying  blood 
from  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  from 
the  stomach  backwards,  and  also  from  the  pancreas 
and  spleen.  These  veins  lie  in  the  mesentery,  and 
converge  to  form  the  main  trunk,  or  portal  vein : 
this  lies  close  alongside  the  posterior  vena  cava 
and,  entering  the  liver,  divides  into  branches  supply- 
ing its  several  lobes. 

The  portal  system  is  best  seen  in  a  freshly  killed  animal 
on  opening  the  abdomen  and  turning  the  viscera  aside.  The 
veins  are  large  and  usually  gorged  with  blood,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  injure  tJiem,  as  they  bleed  very  freely. 

The  following  are  the  main  trunks  which  unite  to 
form  the  portal  vein. 

i.  The  lieno-gastric  vein  returns  blood  from  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  from  the  spleen. 

ii.  The  duodenal  vein  returns  blood  from  the 
duodenum  and  pancreas. 

iii.  The  anterior  mesenteric  vein  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  veins  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  small  intestine,  and  from  the  caecum,  the 
colon,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
the  rectum. 

iv.  The  posterior  mesenteric  vein  lies  in  the  meso- 
rectum  or  hindmost  part  of  the  mesentery, 


and  returns  blood  from  the  ten: 
of  the  rectum. 
8.  The  pulmonary  system  consists  of  the  pulmonary  v 
which  have  already  been  described  (p.  841). 

C.  The  Arteries. 

The  arteries  form  two  distinct  systems,  of  which  one,  t 
aortic  system,  conveys  arterial  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  u 
all  parts  of  the  body  ;  while  the  other,  or  pulmonary  system, 
carries  venous  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs. 
The  arteries  are  thicker -walled,  and  hence  paler  in  colour, 
than  the  veins. 

The  aortic  system  sliould  be  dissected  first.  Clean  the 
aorta  along  its  whole  length,  and  follow  the  arteries  arising 
from  it  to  their  distribution. 

During  the  dissection  qf  the  arteries,  take  great  care  not  to 
damage  em  remove  the  nerves  lying  near  them. 

1.  The  aorta  arises  from  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 

turning  towards  the  left  side  to  form  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  runs  backwards  through  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men. It  lies  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  divides  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
level  of  the  pubic  symphysis  into  the  two  common 
iliac  arteries. 

2.  Arteries  arising  from  the  aorta  in  the  thorax. 

a.  The  innominate  artery  arises  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  arch  of  the  aorta :  it  gives  off,  close 
to  its  origin,  the  left  carotid  artery,  and  then  runs 
forwards  a  short  distance  and  divides  into  the 
right  subclavian  anil  right  carotid  arteries. 
i.  The  right  subclavian  artery  runs  outwards  just 
In  front  of  the  first  rib :  it  gives  branches  to  the 
shoulder,  and  runs  on  as  the  brachial  artery 
into  the  right  fore-limb.  Its  principal  brauchea 
are  the  following. 
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a.  The  vertebral  artery  arises  from  the  sub- 
clavian just  beyond  its  origin,  and  passing 
dorsalwards  enters  the  vertebrarterial  canal 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  along  which  it 
passes,  supplying  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain. 

/?.  The  internal  mammary  artery  arises  from  the 
subclavian  just  before  it  leaves  the  thorax, 
and  runs  backwards  along  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ventral  wall  of  the  thorax. 

TJie  next  two  arteries  may  be  better  seen  during  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  neck.  If  dissected  now,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  nerves  (see  fig.  68). 

ii.  The  right  carotid  artery  runs  forwards  along- 
side the  trachea,  supplying  the  neck.  The 
ramus  descendens  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
crosses  it.  Opposite  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it 
divides  into  (1)  the  internal  carotid  artery,  which 
enters  the  skull  through  the  carotid  foramen  to 
supply  the  brain ;  and  (2)  the  external  carotid 
artery,  which  supplies  the  right  side  of  the  head 
and  face. 

iii.  The  left  carotid  artery  corresponds  to  the  right 
carotid  in  its  course  and  distribution. 

b.  The  left  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  left  side 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta :  its  course  and  branches 
correspond  to  those  of  the  right  subclavian. 

o.  The  intercostal  arteries  are  a  series  of  small  paired 
arteries,  arising  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
aorta,  and  running  outwards  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thoracic  walls,  one  behind  each  rib. 

8.  Arteries  arising  from  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen. 

In  examining  these  arteries  the  mesentery  must  not  be  cut. 

a.  The  coeliac  artery  is  a  large  median  vessel,  arising 
from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  aorta,  about  half 
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an  inch  behind  the  diaphragm.  It  runs  in  the 
mesentery,  and  divides  into  the  hepatic  artery 
supplying  the  liver,  and  the  lieno-gastric  artery 
supplying  the  stomach  and  spleen. 

b.  The  anterior  mesenteric  artery  is  a  large  median 

vessel,  arising  from  the  aorta  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  behind  the  coeliac  artery.  It  divides 
into  numerous  branches,  which  run  in  the  mesen- 
tery to  supply  the  duodenum,  pancreas,  small  in- 
testine, caecum,  and  colon. 

c.  The  renal  arteries  are  paired,  the  right  one  arising 

just  behind  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  and 
the  left  a  little  further  back.  Each  gives  a  small 
branch  to  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  then  runs 
outwards  to  the  kidney. 

d.  The  spermatic  arteries,  in  the  male,  are  a  pair  of 

very  small  arteries,  which  arise  about  a  couple  of 
inches  behind  the  left  renal  artery,  and  run  back- 
wards and  outwards  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
abdomen  to  enter  the  epididymes  at  their  anterior 
ends. 

The  ovarian  arteries,  in  the  female,  arise  in  the 
same  position  as  the  spermatic,  but  run  outwards 
and  slightly  forwards  to  the  ovaries. 

e.  The  posterior  mesenteric  artery  is  a  median  vessel, 

arising  from  the  aorta  about  an  inch  in  front  of 
its  division  into  the  common  iliacs.  It  supplies 
the  hinder  part  of  the  rectum. 

f.  The  lumbar    arteries  are  small  median  arteries, 

arising  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  aorta,  and 
dividing  into  right  and  left  branches  supplying 
the  body  walls. 

g.  The  median  sacral  artery  is  a  small  vessel  arising 

from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  aorta,  shortly  before 
its  division,  and  running  along  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  tail.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  posterior  continuation  of  the  aorta. 
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h.  Tbe  common  iliac  arteries,  formed  by  the  apparent 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  run  backwards  and  out- 
wards  to   the  hind-!imb3,  along  which    they  are 
continued  as  the  femoral  arteries.     In  the  abdo- 
men each  gives  off  the  following  branches. 
i.  The    iliolumbar    artery   runs    outwards  along 
the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 
it.  Tbe  internal  iliac  artery  runs  backwards  along 

the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 
iii.  The  vesical  artery  is  a  small  branch  which  runs 
backwards  to  the  bladder.     In  the   female  it 
also  supplies  the  uterus. 

4.  The    pulmonary    artery    has    already   been    described 
(p.  340). 

Follow  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into  tlte  lungs 


D.  The  Thoracic  Duet. 

The  thoracic  duct  is  a  slender  thin-walled  tube  running 
forwards  through  the  thorax,  and  lying  immediately  to  the 
left  of  and  dorsal  to  the  aorta.  Between  the  third  and 
fourth  ribs  it  expands  somewhat,  and  then  turning  inwards 
traverses  the  thymus  and  opens  into  the  left  anterior  vena 
cava  close  to  the  left  subclavian  vein. 

Tbe  thoracic  duct  receives  lymphatic  vessels  from  almost 
all  parts  of  the  body,  and  places  these  in  communication  with 
the  venous  system. 

E.  Dissection  of  the  Heart. 

Cut  across  the  great  vessels,  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
heart,  carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  jmeumogastric  and 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  [see  pp.  306  awl  307).  Btmopt  tlte 
heart,  and  pin  it  down  uruler  water  with  the  dorsal  surface 
upward,  passing  the  pin*  through  the  ventricles  and  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.     Glean  the  wots  of  the  several  vessels. 
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1.  Tin-  auricles. 
Cut  away  the  outer  walls  of  both  auricles  so  as 
their  cavities.     Wash  out  the  contained  blood. 

a.  The  right  auricle,     The  wall  of  the  auricle  is  th; 
that  of  the  auricular  appendix  is  thicker,  i 
is  marked  internally  by  muscular  ridgf 
i,  The  orifices  of  the  venae  cavre. 

The  right  anterior  vena  cava  opens  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  auricle. 

The  left  anterior  vena  cava  opens  into  t 
left  side  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  aui 
just  before  its  opening  it  receives  the  coroni 
vein,  returning  blood  from  the  substance  ( 
the  heart. 

The  posterior  vena  cava  opens  into  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  auricle,  in  front  of  the 
left  anterior  vena  cava. 
ii.  The  Eustachian  valve  is  a  membranous  fold, 
between  the  orifices  of  the  left  anterior  vena 
cava  and  of  the  posterior  vena  cava.  During 
fatal  life  it  directs  the  blood  from  the  pos- 
terior vena  cava  through  the  foramen  ovale 
into  the  left  auricle. 
iii.  The  septum  anricularum  is  a  thin  partition 
between  the  right  and  left  auricles.  In  it  is 
an  oval  patch,  the  fossa  ovalis,  close  to  the 
opening  of  the  posterior  vena  cava.  This  is 
thinner  than  the  rcsf  of  the  septum,  and 
is  perforated  in  the  embryo  by  the  foramen 
ovale,  which  sometimes  persists  in  the  adult, 
and  is  guarded  by  a  membranous  valve  with 
chords  tendinefi?.  Even  when  the  foramen  is 
closed,  the  notched  edges  of  the  valve,  and 
remnants  of  the  chordre  tendineaa.  are  often 
recognisable. 
iv.  The  right  aoriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  a 
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wide  crescentic  opening  leading  into  the  right 
ventricle. 

b.  The  left  auricle.  The  wall  of  the  auricle  is  thin  : 
that  of  the  auricular  appendix  is  thicker,  and  is 
marked  by  a  network  of  muscular  ridges. 

i.  The  apertures  of  the  pulmonary  veins.    The 

veins  of  the  two  sides  unite  as  they  enter  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  auricle. 

ii.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  a 
large  circular  funnel -like  opening,  leading  into 
the  left  ventricle. 

2.  The  ventricles. 

Cut  across  the  ventricles  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from 
the  apex  ;  note  the  shapes  of  the  cavities. 

The  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  is  crescentic  in 
section:  its  wall  is  comparatively  thin,  embracing 
and  half  surrounding  the  left  ventricle. 

The  left  ventricle  has  very  thick  walls,  and  a 
small  irregular  cavity. 

a.  The  right  ventricle. 

Remove  the  auricles,  and  cut  short  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery.  "Remove  the  outer  wall  of  the  right  ventricle, 
by  longitudinal  incisions  through  its  dorsal  and  ventral  walls, 
and  a  transverse  incision  across  its  base  a  short  distance 
behind  the  anterior  border.    Avoid  injury  to  the  valve. 

i.  The  tricuspid  valve  guards  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture,  and  is  formed  of  three 
membranous  flaps  attached  round  its  margin. 
The  borders  of  the  flaps  project  into  the 
ventricle,  and  are  connected  by  *  tendinous 
strings,  the  chordae  tendineffi,  to  muscular 
processes  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  the 
larger  of  which  are  known  as  musculi  papil- 
lares. 
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ii.  The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  at  the 
left  anterior  angle  of  the  ventricle,  and  is 
guarded  by  three  pocket-like  semilunar  valvei, 
the  free  edges  of  which  are  directed  away 
from  the  ventricle. 

Note  Die  position  of  the  valves  from  above;  slit  up  the 
pulmonary  artery  between  two  of  tliem,  and  examine  them. 

b.  The  left  ventricle. 

Remove  the  outer  wall  in  the  same  manner  as  tJiat  of  the 
right  ventricle. 

i.  The  mitral  valve,  guarding  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture,  resembles  the  tricuspid 
valve,  except  that  there  are  only  two  flaps, 
and  the  musculi  papillares  are  much  larger. 

ii.  The  orifice  of  the  aorta  is  at  the  base  of  the 
ventricle,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
mitral  valve.  It  is  guarded  by  three  semilunar 
valves,  one  of  which  is  dorsal,  and  the  other 
two  ventro-lateral  in  position.  Immediately 
beyond  the  two  latter  valves  the  coronary 
arteries,  which  supply  the  heart,  arise  from 
the  aorta. 

The  heart  of  a  sheep  may  be  dissected  with  advantage, 
and  it  differs  so  little  from  that  of  the  rabbit,  that  the  fore- 
going description  applies,  with  very  little  modification,  to  it. 
The  chief  differences  are  the  union  of  the  two  anterior  venae 
cavae  before  entering  the  auricle,  and  the  presence  of  a  muscu- 
lar moderator  band  crossing  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle 
obliquely. 


VI.  DISSECTION  OF  THE   RENAL  AND  REPRODUCTIVE 

SYSTEMS. 

In  the  rabbit,  as  in  the  dog-fish,  certain  parts  of  the  primi- 
tive kidneys  and  their  ducts  lose  their  excretory  function,  and 
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become  converted  into  accessory  genital  organs  and  genital 
ducts.  Owing  to  the  close  connection  of  the  two  systems,  they 
may,  in  the  adult,  be  conveniently  considered  together,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  connection  is  merely  a 
secondary  one  [cf.  pp.  254-255). 

In  the  male  rabbit,  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  the 
primitive  kidney  is  divided,  the  pronephros  and  its  duct  are 
absent  or  abortive  ;  the  mesonephros,  or  Wolffian  body, 
acquires  an  intimate  connection  with  the  testis,  and  becomes 
converted  into  the  epididymis,  the  Wolffian  duct  becoming 
the  vas  deferens. 

In  the  female,  the  pronephros  is  absent ;  the  Mullerian 
duct  becomes  the  oviduct  ;  the  mesonephros  or  Wolffian 
body  and  its  duct  are  absent,  or  abortive. 

In  both  sexes  alike,  the  metanephros  and  its  duct  become 
the  kidney  and  ureter  respectively. 

The  bladder  of  the  rabbit  arises  as  a  ventral  diverticulum 
of  the  rectum,  and  is  at  first  entirely  independent  of  the 
kidney  ducts,  which  open  into  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  rectum, 
a  condition  retained  throughout  life  in  the  frog.  During 
development  the  ducts  shift  round  so  as  to  open  into  the 
bladder,  which  then  separates  from  the  rectum  and  acquires 
a  separate  opening  to  the  exterior,  through  which  the  urinary 
and  genital  products  leave  the  body. 

It  is  convenient  to  describe  the  two  sexes  separately,  as 
they  differ  very  greatly ;  and  to  include  in  the  account  certain 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum. 

A.  The  Male  Babbit. 

1.  The  renal  system. 

a.  The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  dark  red  bodies  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  long,  imbedded  in  fat  in  the 
dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen,  outside  the  peri- 
toneum. Each  is  of  a  flattened  ovoid  shape,  with 
a  notch,  the  hilus,  on  its  inner  side  where  the 
ureter  and  blood-vessels  enter  and  leave  it. 

Bisect  one  of  the  kidneys  longitudinally,  from  its  outer 

A    A 
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edge ;  and  turn  the  ventral  half  inwards,  so  as  to  expose  the 
cut  surfaces. 

i.  The  cortical  substance  forms  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  kidney ;  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
which  are  confined  to  it,  give  it  a  dotted 
appearance. 

ii.  The  medullary  substance,  forming  the  deeper 
part  of  the  kidney,  is  radially  striated,  and 
consists  mainly  of  the  non-glandular  parts  of 
the  tubules.  The  inner  surface  of  the  medul- 
lary substance  projects  as  a  conical  process,  the 
pyramid,  on  which  the  tubules  open. 

iii.  The  pelvis  is  the  expanded  anterior  end  of  the 
ureter,  which  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the  kidney, 
and  receives  the  urine  from  the  apertures  on 
the  pyramid. 

b.  The  ureters  are  a  pair  of  slender  tubes,  running 

back  from  the  kidneys  along  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  a  short  distance  from  the  middle 
line.  At  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen  they  turn 
inwards  and  open  into  the  bladder,  opposite  the 
anterior  border  of  the  pubic  symphysis. 

c.  The  bladder  is  a  thin-walled   muscular    sac,  of 

which  the  anterior  end,  in  front  of  the  pubic 
symphysis,  can  alone  be  seen  at  this  stage  of  the 
dissection. 

2.  The  reproductive  system. 

The  testes,  in  early  life,  lie  against  the  dorsal 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  close  to  the  kidneys.  Before 
maturity,  however,  they  separate  from  the  dorsal 
wall,  and  pass  through  the  inguinal  canals  into  the 
scrotal  sacs. 

a.  The  scrotal  sacs  are  a  pair  of  muscular  pouch-like 
diverticula  of  the  abdominal  wall,  lying  ventral 
to  the  pelvis  and  close  to  the  median  plane.    Each 
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scrotal  sac    communicates  with  the  abdominal 
cavity  through  the  narrow  inguinal  canal. 

Slit  up  one  of  the  scrotal  sacs  along  its  ventral  surface  to 
expose  the  testis  lying  in  it.    Lay  open  the  inguinal  canal. 

b.  The  testes. 

The  testes  are  a  pair  of  elongated  ovoid 
bodies,  of  a  pink  colour,  varying  greatly  in  size 
at  different  times,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length  when  fully  developed.  They  are  attached 
to  the  hinder  ends  of  the  scrotal  sacs,  but  can 
easily  be  pulled  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

c.  The  epididymes  are  a  pair  of  irregular  masses  of 

convoluted  tubes,  lying  along  the  inner  edges 
of  the  testes.  Each  epididymis  consists  of  (1)  a 
soft  pinkish  body,  the  caput  epididymis,  in  close 
contact  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  testis :  (2)  a 
narrow  band,  extending  backwards  from  the  caput 
along  the  testis :  and  (8)  a  larger,  more  conical, 
and  much-convoluted  body,  the  cauda  epididymis, 
lying  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  testis,  and  con- 
nected by  a  short  cord,  the  gubernaculum,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac. 

The  epididymes  are  the  modified  Wolffian 
bodies  of  the  embryo,  the  tubules  of  which  grow 
into  the  testes,  and  so  form  the  vasa  efferentia, 
through  which  the  spermatozoa  escape  from  the 
testes. 

The  spermatic  arteries  and  veins  enter  and 
leave  the  epididymes  at  their  anterior  ends. 

d.  The  vasa  deferentia  are  a  pair  of  whitish  tubes  one 
of  which  arises  from  each  cauda  epididymis  and 
runs  forwards,  alongside  the  testis,  to  enter  the 
abdominal  cavity  through  the  inguinal  canal. 
Within  the  abdomen  it  loops  round  the  ureter 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side,  and  runs  back 
to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.    The  first  part  of 

aa2 
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its  coarse  is  sinuous,  but  further  forwards  it 
becomes  straighter. 

The  vasa  deferentia  are  the  modified  Wolffian 
ducts  of  the  embryo. 

Dissect  both  scrotal  sacs  from  the  abdominal  wall,  and 
turn  them  forwards  with  tlie  testes  and  vasa  deferentia. 
Determine  with  the-  finger  the  boundaries  of  the  pubes  and 
ischia.  Cut  longitudinally  through  the  muscles  ventral  to  the 
pelvis,  about  lialf  an  inch  from  the  middle  line  on  each  side, 
and  down  to  the  bone.  Scrape  clean  the  descending  rami  of 
the  pubes  and  ischia,  and  cut  through  them  with  bone-forceps 
in  front  of,  and  behind,  the  obturator  foramen  on  each  side. 
Remove  the  pelvic  symphysis,  which  is  now  isolated  ;  carefully 
dissecting  it  from  the  underlying  parts.  Note  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  a  pair  of  liard  ligamentous  bodies  running  back- 
wards  from  tlie  hinder  border  of  the  ischia  to  the  penis  ;  and 
cut  them  across  close  to  the  ischia. 

Inflate  tlie  bladder  and  urino-genital  canal  by  means  of 
a  blowpipe  inserted  into  the  terminal  aperture  of  the  penis, 
and  tie  a  ligature  round  the  penis  half  an  inch  from  its  end, 
to  prevent  tlie  air  escaping. 

Clean  the  various  structures  in  the  order  given  below. 

e.  The  urethra,  or  urino-genital  canal,  is  the  continua- 

tion backwards  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  through 
the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  a  straight  tube,  with  thin 
and  very  vascular  walls,  and  lies  immediately 
dorsal  to  the  pelvic  symphysis,  and  ventral  to  the 
rectum.  Behind  the  symphysis  it  is  continued 
into  the  penis. 

f.  The  penis  is  an  elongated  body,  projecting  from  the 

ventral  surface  of  the  animal,  immediately  behind 
the  pelvic  symphysis  and  in  front  of  the  anus. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  urethra,  through  which 
the  urinary  and  genital  products  are  discharged. 
The  posterior  wall  of  the  penis  is  very  vascular, 
and  forms  the  corpus  spongiosum;  while  its 
anterior  surface    is    stiffened   by   the    corpora 
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cavernosa.  The  Tree  en  J  of  the  penig  is  soft,  and 
obliquely  truncated;  and  is  invested  by  a  loose 
sheath  of  skin,  the  prepuce.  The  external  aper- 
ture of  the  urethra  is  a  slit-like  opening  on  its 
posterior  surface. 

g.  The  uterus  masctilinus  is  a  large  median  sac, 
slightly  bilobed  in  front,  attached  to  tin-  llllliml 
surface  of  tlit  urino-genital  canal,  into  which  it 
opens,  and  extending  forwards  along  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  bladder  to  about  the  middle  of  its 
length. 

h.  The    posterior  ends  of  the  vasa  deferentia   am 

slightly  dilated,  and  run  back,  side  by  side,  along 

the  dorsal    surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 

between   it    and  the  uterus   masculinus.     They 

Open  separately  into  the  ventral  wall  of  the  uterus 

iiiithi'nlimiR,  just  in  front  of  its  communication 

witl)   ilif  urino-genital   canal,   and  opposito  the 

hinder  end  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

SHt  '!]•  the  uterus  maseir Units  id., in/  one  tide  with  lOUtOTS, 

NaU-  tile  large  aperture  Itwliittj   into    the    uriitv-tjenittd   ratud, 

mill,  jmt  in  front  of  tkia,  the  tnaU  poind  opMUtgt  of  the 

vata   Irfemttia. 

i.  The  prostate  is  a  series  of  glandular  masses,  grouped 
aroimd  the  dorsal  surface  and  Rides  of  the  uterus 
masculinus  and  vasa  deferentia,  and  opening  by 
short  ducts  into  the  urino-genital  canal.  There 
are  four  or  five  lobes,  the  largest  of  which  ia  an 
anterior  lobe,  closely  applied  to  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  uterus  nmsculinuB,  and  bilobed  in  front ; 
behind  this  is  a  smaller  posterior  lobe,  sometimes 
divided  into  two:  a  pair  of  still  smaller  lateral 
lobes  lie  in  the  angle  between  the  vasa  deferentia 
iiinl  thu  uterus  musculinus. 

k  Cowper's  glands  are  a  pair  of  glandular  bodies, 
\aiying  greatly  in  size,  and  placed  on  the  dor- 
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sal  wall  of  the  urino-genital  canal,  behind  the 
prostate. 

1.  The  rectum  is  a  white  tube,  with  rather  thick 
muscular  walls,  lying  dorsal  to  the  urino-genital 
organs,  and  close  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
sacrum. 

m.  The  perineal  glands  are  a  pair  of  elongated  glan- 
dular bodies,  dark  in  colour,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  They  lie  at  the  sides 
of  the  penis,  and  in  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
perineal  sacs,  into  which  their  ducts  open. 

n.  The  rectal  glands  are  a  pair  of  pale  yellowish 
bodies,  much  larger  than  the  perineal  glands,  and 
lying  along  the  sides  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
last  two  inches  of  the  rectum. 

Slit  up  with  scissors  the  urino-genital   canal  along  its 
whole  length,  in  t)ie  mid-ventral  line. 

o.  The  aperture  of  the  uterus  masculinus  is  a  large 
crescentic  opening  in  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
urino-genital  canal. 

p.  The  verumontanum  is  a  small  vascular  papilla, 
immediately  behind  the  aperture  of  the  uterus 
masculinus. 

q.  The  apertures  of  the  ducts  of  the  prostatic  glands 

are  small  slit-like  openings  at  the  sides  of  the 
verumontanum. 

B.  The  Female  Babbit. 

1.  The  urinary  system  is  the  same  as  in  the  male,  except 

that  the  ureters  open  into  the  bladder  much  further 
forwards,  close  to  its  anterior  end. 

2.  The  reproductive  system. 

Bemove  the  pelvic  symphysis  as  in  the  male  (p.  856)  /  and 
inflate  the  vagina  and  bladder  with  a  blowpipe,  inserted  into 
the  vulva.  Ligature  tJie  vestibule  about  an  inch  in  front  of 
tlie  vulva,  to  prevent  the  air  escaping. 
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a.  The  ovaries  are  a  pair  of  oval  bodies,  of  a  pale 

yellowish  colour,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  attached  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen,  behind  the  kidneys  and  about  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  crests  of  the  ilia. 

On  their  surfaces  the  Graafian  follicles,  each 
of  which  contains  an  ovum,  are  visible  as  small 
rounded  semi-transparent  projections. 

b.  The  oviducts  are  formed  from  the  Mullerian  ducts 

of  the  embryo.  Their  anterior  ends  are  nar- 
row, and  form  the  Fallopian  tubes :  the  middle 
portions  are  wider,  and  become  the  uteri,  within 
which  the  young  are  developed  ;  and  the  posterior 
ends  unite  to  form  a  median  tube,  the  vagina. 

i.  The  Fallopian  tubes  are  a  pair  of  narrow,  slightly 
convoluted  tubes,  about  the  size  of  the  ureters. 
They  lie  along  the  free  edges  of  the  broad 
ligaments,  a  pair  of  folds  of  peritoneum  sus- 
pending them  from  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  anterior  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
form  wide,  membranous,  funnel-shaped  mouths, 
lying  along  the  outer  sides  of  the  ovaries,  and 
attached  to  their  anterior  ends. 

ii.  The  uteri,  which  are  continuous  with  the  pos- 
terior ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  are  a  pair 
of  thick- walled  tubes,  which  vary  enormously 
in  size  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
embryos,  and  the  stage  of  their  development. 
The  two  uteri  open  by  separate  apertures  into 
the  anterior  end  of  the  vagina. 

iii.  The  vagina  is  a  very  wide  median  tube,  com- 
mencing a  little  in  front  of  the  crests  of  the 
ilia,  and  extending  straight  back  to  unite, 
within  the  pelvic  cavity,  with  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  at  the  commencement  of  the  vestibule. 

c.  The  vestibule  or  urino-genital  canal  is  a  wide 
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median  tube,  commencing  opposite  the  hinder 
end  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  running  back 
ventral  to  the  rectum,  through  the  pelvic  cavity, 
to  the  vulva.  Its  walls  are  very  vascular,  and 
correspond  to  the  corpus  spongiosum  in  the  male. 

d.  The  clitoris  is  a  small  rod-like  body,  corresponding 

to  the  penis  of  the  male,  and  lying  in  the  anterior 
or  ventral  wall  of  the  vestibule,  just  within  its 
external  opening.  It  ends  in  a  soft  conical  body, 
the  glans  clitoridis,  and  is  connected  with  the 
ischia  by  two  corpora  cavernosa  similar  to  those 
of  the  male,  but  smaller. 

e.  Cowper's  glands  are  small,  and  lie  on  the  dorsal 

wall  of  the  vestibule,  opposite  the  hinder  border 
of  the  pelvic  symphysis. 

f.  The  perineal  and  rectal  glands  are  similar  to  those 

of  the  male  (p.  858). 

Slit  up  with  scissors  the  vestibule  and  the  hinder  part  of 
tJve  vagina  along  one  side.  Note  the  great  vascularity  of  the 
walls,  the  position  and  relations  of  the  clitoris,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  bladder  into  the  vestibule. 

SUt  up  tJie  anterior  part  of  the  vagina  along  the  mid- 
ventral  line,  to  expose  the  openings  of  the  uteri  into  the  vagina. 
Note  the  very  prominent  lips  of  these  openings. 


VII.    DISSECTION   OF   THE   NECK. 

A  special  dissection  of  the  neck  is  desirable,  on  account  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  structures  contained  in  it,  more 
particularly  the  nerves.     (See  fig.  68,  p.  864.) 

Lay  the  rabbit  on  its  back  on  a  dissecting -board ;  and 
pin  back  the  liead  so  as  to  extend  the  neck  fully.  Make  a 
median  ventral  incision  through  tJie  skin  of  the  neck,  and 
dissect  the  skin  away  from  the  underlying  parts,  taking  care 
not  to  damage  the  muscles. 
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A.  The  Hyoid  Bone. 

The  body  of  the  hyoid  is  a  transverse  bar  of  bone,  deeply 
placed  between  the  rami  of  the  mandible,  and  about  midway 
between  the  hinder  end  of  the  mandibular  symphysis  and  the 
angles  of  the  jaw. 

The  posterior  coniua  of  the  hyoid  are  a  pair  of  slender 
rods  of  bone,  about  half  an  inch  long,  running  backwards  and 
outwards  from  the  outer  angles  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid, 
parallel  to  the  angles  of  the  jaw. 

Determine  the  position  and  shape  of  the  hyoid  by  feeling 
with  the  finger. 

B.  The  Maudes  of  the  Neck. 

A  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  ventral  muscles  of  the 
neck  are  alone  described  here. 

Identify  and  carefully  clean  them. 

1.  The  Btcrno-maetoiil  muscles  are  a  pair  of  narrow  but 

strong  muscular  bands,  which  arise  from  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  sternum,  close  to  the  middle  line, 
and  run  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards,  across 
the  front  of  the  neck,  to  be  inserted  into  the  mastoid 
processes  of  the  skull  immediately  behind  the  ears. 
Cut  through  the  right  sterno-mastoid  close  to  its  origin 
from  the  sternum,  and  turn  it  forwards.     Near  its  anterior 
end,   note,    and  carefully  preserve,   a  branch  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve,  which  enters  the  muscle  on  its  inner  side, 
about  half  an  inch  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

2.  The  rterno-hyoid  muscles  are  a  pair  of  broad  but  thin 

muscular  bands  running  along  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  neck.  They  arise  from  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  sternum,  where  the  two  are 
fused,  and  run  forwards  along  the  neck.  A  little 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  two  muscles  diverge 
slightly  from  each  other,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
bases  of  the  posterior  cornua  of  the  hyoid.  Their 
hinder  ends  are  covered  by  the  sterno -mastoids. 
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8.  The  stylo-hyoid  muscles  are  a  pair  of  sb 
running  almost  trail svi'i'svly  across  the  n 
the  angles  of  the  jaws.  They  arise  froi 
surfaces  of  the  tympanic  bullse,  close  to  t 
of  the  sterno- mastoid  muscles,  and  are  i 
the  tips  of  the  posterior  cornua  of  the  b 

4,  The  mandibular  muscles  are  a.  pair  of  slen 

triangular  in  shape,  which  arise  from  th 
par-occipital  processes  of  the  ex-occipi; 
long  thin  tendons,  running  forwards  I 
dorsal  to  the  stylo- hyoid  muscles,  and  p 
rami  of  the  mandible.  The  anterior  pa 
muscular,  and  is  inserted  into  the  innc 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible  close  to  the  s 

5.  The  sterna-thyroid  muscles  are  a  pair  of  th 

muscle,  lying  immediately  dorsal  to  the 
muscles,  and  seen  on  dissecting  alon 
borders  of  the  latter.  They  are  fused 
and  arise  from  the  sternum  as  a  med 
common  with  the  sternohyoid  i  further 
muscles  diverge,  and  run  along  the  vei 
and  sides  of  the  trachea,  to  be  Inserted  i: 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

C.  The  Blood-vessels  of  the  Neok. 

The  two  most  important,  on  each  side,  are  th( 

1.  The  external  jugular  vein  has  already  been  i 

2.  The  carotid  artery  runs  forwards  along  the  o 

of   the    sterno-hyoid    and    sterno-thyrc 

(See  p.  847.) 

Clean  the.  carotid  artery  carefully,  taking  g 

avoid  injuring  the  nenes  which  lie  close  alongsio 

nerve,  the.  ramus  ticKcemleus  of  the  hyptvjlctssal,  w 

its  ventral  surface  about  the  level  of  tlie  thyroid  a 

D.  The  Trachea. 

The  trachea  or  windpipe  is  a  straight  tube,  ru 
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the  neck  almost  in  the  middle  lino.  It  is  only  partially 
exposed  at  present,  but  will  be  seen  better  in  the  course  of  the 
dissection.  Its  anterior  end,  the  larynx,  which  lies  almost 
immediately  behind  the  hyoid,  is  dilated,  and  surrounded  on 
its  ventral  and  lateral  surfaces  by  the  wide  thyroid  cartilage, 
which  forms  a  prominent  median  swelling  in  the  throat, 
between  the  rami  of  the  mandible.  Behind  this  is  the 
annular  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  wide  dorsally  and  narrow 
ventrally.  Behind  the  cricoid  the  trachea  narrows  slightly,  and 
is  strengthened  by  a  series  of  cartilaginous  rings,  incomplete 
along  the  mid-dorsal  line.  The  trachea  runs  backwards  along 
the  neck,  and,  entering  the  thorax,  divides  about  the  level  of 
the  middle  of  the  heart  into  the  right  and  left  bronchi,  which 
enter  the  right  and  left  lungs  respectively. 

E.  The  Thyroid  Body. 

The  thyroid  is  a  soft  vascular  body,  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
lateral  lobes  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  trachea, 
connected  by  a  narrow  median  lobe,  which  runs  across  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  trachea  a  short  way  behind  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

F.  The  Serves  of  the  fleck. 

Expose  and  clean  the  following  nerves  on  either  the  right 
or  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

1.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve,  the  eleventh  cranial  nerve, 
leaves  the  skull  by  the  foramen  lacenun  posterius, 
between  the  auditory  capsule  and  the  ex-occipital 
bone,  in  company  with  the  pneumo gastric  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves.    Outside  the  skull  it  runs  almost 
vertically  downwards  for  about  half  an  inch,  and 
then  divides  into  branches  distributed  to  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  other  muscles. 
The  branch  to  the  sterno-mastoid  has  already  been  seen 
(p.  361).    Follow  this  back  to  its  junction  with  the  main  stem 
of  the  nerve,  and  tlien  trace  this  latter  up  to  the  base  of  the 
skull. 
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2.  The  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  twelfth  cranial,  is  a  stout 
nerve  which  leaves  the  skull  by  the  condylar  fora- 
mina, immediately  behind  the  foramen  lacerum 
posterius,  and  lies  at  first  very  close  to  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  glossopharyngeal,  and  spinal  accessory 
nerves.  Outside  the  skull  it  runs  downwards  and 
inwards  for  about  half  an  inch,  and  then  turns 
forwards,  crossing  the  internal  carotid  artery  near 
the  point  of  division  of  the  carotid  into  internal 
and  external  carotids.  It  then  runs  forwards  and 
inwards  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  stylo-hyoid 
muscle,  and  parallel  to  the  posterior  cornu  of  the 
hyoid,  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  in  the  muscles  of 
which  it  ends. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  readily  found,  wliere  it  turns  for- 
wards between  the  carotid  artery  and  t)ie  stylo-hyoid  muscle  ; 
it  slwuld  be  followed  from  this  point  backwards  to  the  skull, 
and  forwards  to  the  tongue. 

a.  The  ramus  descendens  is  a  branch  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, which  arises  from  the  main  nerve  just  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  internal  carotid  artery.    It  runs 


Fio.  63. — Lepua  ounioulut.  Dissection  to  show  the  nerves  of  the  neok. 
The  hinder  part  of  the  trachea  is  pushed  slightly  to  the  right  side, 
and  the   thyroid    body    is    removed.      Two-thirds    natural  size. 

(c.  H.  H.) 

AC,  right  carotid  artery.  AD,  ductus  arteriosus,  with  loop  of  left  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  passing  behind  it.  AO*  Arch  of  aorta.  AP,  root  of 
pulmonary  artery.  AS,  right  subclavian  artery,  with  loop  of  right  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  passing  behind  it. 

HA,  mandibular  muscle.  MD,  stylo-hyoid  muscle.  MH,  sterno-hyoid 
muscle ;  the  sterno-thyroid  Ib  seen  at  the  hinder  end  where  both  muscles  are 
cut  across.  MM,  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  MTV,  posterior  cornu  of  hyoid. 
MW,  clavicle. 

NO,  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  P,  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  right 
pneumogastric  nerve.  The  middle  portion  has  been  removed.  PA,  left  pneu- 
mogastric nerve.  PB,  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  PC,  anterior 
laryngeal  nerve.  PD,  depressor  nerve.  PR,  PS,  right  and  left  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves.  QL  spinal  accessory  nerve*  R,  hypoglossal  nerve.  RD, 
descending  ramus  of  the,  hypoglossal :  its  connections  with  the  first  and  second 
spinal  nerves  are  not  shown.  SB,  great  auricular  nerve  arising  from  the 
third  cervical  spinal  nerve.  SO,  SD,  SE,  fourth,  fifth  and  eighth  cervical 
spinal  nerves.  SH,  SK,  right  and  left  phrenic  nerves  :  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  left  one  has  been  removed.  SIi,  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  SM, 
anterior  cervical  ganglion.    8M\  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

TM,  submaxillary  gland.  TN,  Wharton's  duct.  TP,  oesophagus.  TR, 
trachea.  TV,  lung.  TW,  diaphragm.  TZ,  ear,  cut  off  short.  VTj,  VR, 
left  and  right  anterior  vena*  cavte. 
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backwards  along  the  outer  side  of  the  carotid  for 
about  half  an  inch.  It  then  crosses  the  carotid, 
about  the  level  of  the  hinder  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  runs  backwards  on  the  sterno- thyroid 
muscle,  to  which  as  well  as  to  the  sterno-hyoid  it 
sends  branches.  It  receives  fibres  from  the  first 
and  second  spinal  nerves. 

The  ramus  dcscendcns  is  easily  found  crossing  the  carotid 
•about  the  point  named  above,  and  should  be  traced  back- 
wards along  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle,  and  forwards  to  the 
point  at  which  it  leaves  tJie  main  stem  of  the  hypoglossal. 

8.  The  pneumogastric  or  vagus  nerve,  the  tenth  cranial, 
is  a  stout  nerve  which  leaves  the  skull  by  the  fora- 
men lacerum  posterius,  presenting  a  very  distinct 
ganglionic  swelling  near  its  origin.  It  runs  down- 
wards and  backwards  until  it  reaches  the  carotid 
artery,  and  then  straight  backwards  along  the  neck, 
lying  immediately  to  the  outer  side  of,  and  slightly 
dorsal  to,  the  carotid  artery.  Entering  the  thorax, 
it  runs  alongside  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach, 
where  it  ends. 

Its  principal  branches  are  the  following : 

Find  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  neck,  along  the  outer 
side  of  tJie  carotid  artery.  Follow  it  backwards  along  the 
neck  to  the  thorax,  and  forwards  to  tJie  skull. 

a.  The  anterior  laryngeal  nerve  is  a  small  nerve, 
arising  from  the  pneumogastric  opposite  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  runs 
almost  directly  inwards,  passing  dorsal  to  the 
carotid  artery,  and  ends  in  branches  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  to 
the  crico-thyroid  muscle. 

The  sole  difficulty  in  dissecting  the  anterior  laryngeal  nerve 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  confusing  it  with  the  ramus  descendens 
of  the  hypoglossal.  This  is  avoided  if  it  be  remembered  that, 
while  both  nerves  cross  the  carotid  artery,  the  ramus  descendens 
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lies  ventral  to  the  artery,  and  the  anterior  laryngeal  dorsal 

to  it. 

i.  The  depressor  nerve  is  a  very  slender  branch  of 
the  anterior  laryngeal  nerve,  which  runs  back- 
wards along  the  neck :  it  lies  dorsal  to  the 
carotid  artery,  and  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
main  stem  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  very 
close  to  the  sympathetic  nerve-trunk.  It  ends 
in  the  heart. 

Find  the  depressor  nerve  where  it  leaves  the  anterior 
laryngeal  nerve,  about  the  level  of  the  posterior  end  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  follow  it  backwards  along  the  neck. 
Its  dissection  in  the  thorax  is  difficult. 

b.  The  right  posterior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 

arises  from  the  pneumogastric  nerve  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  neck.  It  loops  round 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  then  runs  forwards 
along  the  neck,  lying  alongside  the  trachea,  and 
dorsal  to  the  carotid  artery,  or  slightly  to  its 
inner  side.  It  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  except  the  crico-thyroid. 

On  the  left  side,  the  nerve  is  not  given  off 
until  after  the  pneumogastric  has  entered  the 
thorax.  It  loops  round  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
and  then  runs  forwards  along  the  neck  to  the 
larynx.    (See  fig.  68.) 

Find  the  nerve,  as  it  loops  round  the  subclavian  artery,  or 
on  the  left  side  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  arch  of  the  aorta  ; 
and  follow  it  forward*  along  the  neck  to  the  larynx. 

The  curious  course  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  is  explained  by  the  shifting  backwards  of 
the  heart,  which  occurs  during  development.  As 
this  shifting  involves  the  roots  of  the  great  vessels, 
these  nerves,  which  are  originally  straight,  be- 
come pulled  out  into  loops. 

c.  Branches  of  the  pneumogastric  to  the  heart,  lungs, 
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and  oesophagus.  These  are  of  small  size,  and 
are  given  off  in  the  thorax :  the  cardiac  branches 
end  in  a  plexus,  lying  between  the  roots  of  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

Turn  tlie  lungs  and  Jieart  over  to  one  side  :  follow  the 
pneumogastric  bachvards  through  the  thorax,  alongside  the 
cesophagus,  and  trace  out  its  branches. 

4.  The  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  lies  alongside  the  trachea, 

to  the  inner  side  of  the  carotid  artery,  and  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  depressor  nerve. 

About  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  dorsal 
to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  it  has  a  small  oval  swell- 
ing, the  anterior  cervical  ganglion,  and  at  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  neck,  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  there  is  a  similar  swelling,  the 
middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  are  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour,  and 
are  not  nearly  so  easy  to  see  as  tlie  white  cords  of  tlie  jmeumo- 
gastric  and  its  branches. 

5.  The  great  auricular  nerve  is  a  large  branch  of  the  third 

spinal  nerve,  given  off  immediately  after  the  nerve 
emerges  from  the  spinal  canal,  between  the  second 
and  third  cervical  vertebrae.  It  runs  vertically  up- 
wards to  the  base  of  the  ear,  lying  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  parotid  gland  (p.  376),  and  about  half 
an  inch  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw :  it  then  runs 
along  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear,  as 
far  as  its  tip,  lying  just  beneath  the  skin. 

Tlie  nerve  can  easily  be  felt  as  a  cord  running  along  the 
pinna,  or  seen  by  holding  the  ear  up  to  tlie  light,  and  looking 
through  it. 

Having  determined  its  position  in  one  of  these  ways,  cut 
down  upon  it,  and  follow  it  to  tlie  tip  of  the  ear,  and  down- 
wards to  its  point  of  origin  from  the  third  spinal  nerve. 

6.  The  phrenic  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  fourth  cervical 

nerve,  which  arises  just  beyond  the  point  of  emer- 
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gence  of  this  nerve  from  the  neural  canal,  and  runs 
back  alongside  the  vertebral  column.  Entering  tho 
thorax  it  continues  its  course  backwards,  lying 
between  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  enda  in  the 
diaphragm,  which  it  supplies  with  motor  fibres. 

Id   the  neck  it  crosses  the  roots  of  the  binder 

cervical  nerves  almost  at  right  angles.     It  receives 

a  small  branch  from  the    fifth  cervical  nerve,  ami 

sometimes  one  from  the  sixth,  as  it  passes  them. 

To  expose  tlie  phrenic  nerve  gently  press  the  heart  awl 

lung  apart.    Follow  the  nerve  back  to  the  diaphragm,  and 

forwards  along  the  neck  to  Us  origin. 

G.  The  Larynx. 

The  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  is  the  anterior  part  of  the 
trachea.  The  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  form  its  outer 
wall,  and  it  is  protected  in  front  by  the  epiglottis. 

Make  a  median  longitudinal  Motion  through  the  anterior 
part  of  the  trachea 

.  1.  The  epiglottis  is  a  curved  plate  of  cartilage  covered  by 
mucous  membrane,  attached  to  the  anterior  and 
ventral  border  of  the  larynx.  When  food  in  being 
swallowed  it  closes  over  the  glottis  like  a  lid,  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  the  food  into  the  larynx. 

2.  The  thyroid  cartilage  forms  the  most  anterior  ring  of 

the  trachea  :  it  is  about  half  au  inch  in  length  along 
the  mid-ventral  line,  but  is  incomplete  dorsally. 

3.  The  cricoid  cartilage,  or  second  ring  of  the  trachea,  is  a 
v  complete  ring,  lying  immediately  behind  the  thyroid. 

It  is  narrow  von  trally,  but  wide  dorsally;  and  articu- 
lates with  the  postero -dorsal  angles  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

4,.  The  arytenoid  cartilages  are  a  pair  of  cartilaginous 
nodules,  articulated  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

5.  The  ventricles  of  the  larynx  are  a  pair  of  shallow  lateral 
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depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  larynx. 
<i.  The  vocal  cords  are  a  pairof  folds  of  mucous  membrane, 
strengthen e<l  by  elastic  ligaments,  and  forming  the 
posterior  lips  of  the  ventricles.  They  are  attached 
dorsally  to  the  arytenoids,  and  at  their  ventral  ends 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  by  their  vibration 
that  the  voice  is  produced. 

7.  The  glottis  is  the  median  slit  between  the  vocal  cords, 

through  which  the  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs. 

8.  The  false  vocal  cords  arc  folds  of  mucous  membrane 

similar  to  the  vocal  cords  :  they  form  the  anterior 
boundaries  of  the  ventricles. 


Vln.  THE   SYMPATHETIC   NEBYOTJS   SYSTEM. 

The  sympathetic  nervous  system  consists  of  a  double  chain 
of  ganglia,  lying  at  the  sides  of  and  ventral  to  the  spinal 
column ;  and  of  the  commissural  cords  connecting  them  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  spinal  nerves.  From  the  ganglia 
nerves  are  given  off,  some  of  which  follow  the  arteries,  and  end 
in  their  muscular  coats,  while  others  unite  to  form  plexuses, 
with  ganglionic  enlargements,  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  in 
relation  with  the  heart  and  the  abdominal  viscera. 

T7ie  dissection  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  which 
is  not  easy,  is  best  performed  on  a  freshly  killed  rabbit. 

A.  The  gangliated  sympathetic  cords  are  a  pair  of  longi- 
tudinal nerve  trunks  running  alongside  the  vertebral  column, 
and  linking  together  the  series  of  ganglia  through  which  the 
sympathetic  system  communicates  with  the  spinal  and  cranial 
nerves. 

1.  The  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  has  already  been  seen 
in  the  dissection  of  the  neck  (p.  368).  It  runs  along- 
side the  depressor  nerve  and  close  to  the  trache 
and  presents  three  ganglionic  enlargements. 
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a.  The  anterior  cervical  ganglion  is  an  elongated  pink 

ganglion  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ganglionic 
enlargement  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and 
slightly  ventral  to  this.  It  is  partially  hidden 
by  the  stylomastoid  muscle,  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  cervical  ganglia. 

b.  The  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  a  fusiform  thicken- 

ing of  the  sympathetic  cord  immediately  in  front 
of  the  subclavian  artery. 

c.  The  posterior  cervical  ganglion,  with  which  is 

usually  fused  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  is  a 
stellate  ganglion,  lying  dorsal  to  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  between  this  and  the  first  rib ;  it 
receives  branches  from  the  last  cervical  and  first 
one  or  more  thoracic  spinal  nerves. 

2.  The  thoracic  portion  of  the  gangliated  oord  of  each 
side  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  thoracic  cavity,  crossing  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 
Small  ganglia  are  developed  on  it  at  the  points  where 
it  receives  branches  from  the  several  thoracic  spinal 
nerves.    Of  these  ganglia  the  first  is  usually  fused 
with  the  posterior   cervical   ganglion,    and   other 
variations  may  occur. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  is  readily  exposed  by  turning  the  lung 
over  to  the  opposite  side  ;  the  anterior  portion  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  vessels  and  other  structures  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  thorax,  and  requires  careful  dissection. 

8.  The  abdominal  portion  of  the  gangliated  oord  of  each 
side  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra,  and  is  continued  through  the  pelvic  region 
into  the  tail.  It  has  ganglionic  enlargements  at  the 
places  where  it  receives  branches  from  the  several 
spinal  nerves. 

B.  The  abdominal  plexuses  are  formed  by  nerves  which  are 
.  given  off  from  the  ganglia  of  the  main  longitudinal  cords. 

B  B  2 
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They  are  mostly  composed  of  non-medullated  fibres, 
hence  difficult  to  follow.     The  principal  components  of 
plexuses  are  the  following. 

1.  The  greater  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from    the   ninth 

and  tenth  thoracic  ganglia,  and  runs  backwards 
through  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  diaphragm  to  end 
in  the  cceliac  ganglion. 

2.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  eleventh 

and  twelfth  thoracic  ganglia,  and  runs  alongside  the 
greater  splanchnic  nerve  to  the  cceliac  ganglion. 
8.  The  cceliac  ganglion,  is  a  flattened  oval  body  of  a  pinkish 
colour,  lying  in  the  mesentery  immediately  in  front 
of  the  anterior  mesenteric  artery,  and  about  an  inch 
from  the  aorta.  It  receives  the  greater  and  lesser 
splanchnic  nerves  of  both  sides. 

4.  The  anterior  mesenteric  ganglion,  which  is  also   un- 

paired, lies  in  the  mesentery  immediately  behind  the 
anterior  mesenteric  artery,  and  close  to  the  cudiau 
ganglion,   with   which  it  is  connected    by   several 

5.  The  posterior  mesenteric  ganglion  lies  in  the  mesentery 

upon  tho   posterior  mesenteric  artery    close  to  the 
point  where  this  branches  out  to  supply  the  rectum. 
It  is  connected  with  the  anterior  mesenteric  ganglion 
by  nerves  which  can  be  seen  running  in  the  mesentery 
parallel  to  its  dorsal  edge. 
From  those  three  ganglia   of   the  mesentery    nerves  are 
given  off  which    form    plexuses  supplying   the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  digestive  system.     These  nerves  and    plexuses 
are  closely  associated  with  tho  arteries,  but  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  follow  them  to  their  distribution. 


IS.   DISSECTION   OF   THE  HEAD. 

Reinovc  the  skin  from  the  head.    Lay  the  rabbit  on  iit 
right  side  :  insert  one  blada  of  tlie  scissors  into  its  mouth, 
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and  cut  back  through  the  cheek  on  the  left  side  between  the 
upper  and  lower  teeth  :  continue  the  cut  backwards  across  the 
jaw  with  bone  forceps  and  scissors  :  turn  the  left  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  down,  breaking  the  two  rami  apart  at  the  symphysis, 
$o  as  to  expose  the  buccal  cavity  fully.    Wash  freely. 

1.  The  roof  of  the  month. 

a.  The  palate,  or  median  part  of  the  roof,  is  long  and 

narrow,  and  separates  the  buccal  from  the  nasal 
cavity.  Its  anterior  half,  the  hard  palate,  is 
raised  into  hard,  transverse  ridges,  against  which 
the  tongue  works ;  the  posterior  half,  or  the  soft 
palate,  is  smooth  and  soft,  and  ends  behind  in  a 
free  notched  border,  nearly  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  jaw. 

b.  The  upper  teeth,  comprising  the  incisors  at  the 

front  of  the  palate,  and  the  grinders  at  the  sides 
opposite  the  junction  of  hard  and  soft  palates, 
have  already  been  described  (p.  811). 

c.  The  naso-palatine  canals,  which  connect  the  nasal 

and  buccal  cavities,  open  in  a  pair  of  grooves 
running  backwards  from  the  small  posterior  in- 
cisors, and  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  behind 
these. 

d.  The  tonsils  are  a  pair  of  small  pits  at  the  sides  of 

the  posterior  part  of  the  soft  palate,  near  its 
hinder  border.  The  outer  wall  of  each  is  much 
thickened,  forming  a  papilla  which  nearly  closes 
the  opening. 

2.  The  floor  of  the  mouth. 

a.  The  tongue  is  an  elongated  muscular  mass,  attached 
along  the  greater  part  of  its  length  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  and  produced  in  front  into  a  free 
flattened  tip. 

The  surface  of  its  hinder  part  is  hard  and 
slightly  elevated ;   that  of  the  anterior  part  is 
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softer  and  dotted  over  with  small  white  taite 
papilla,  which  are  especially  numerous  at  and 
under  the  tip. 

At  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  opposite  the  last 
molar  teeth,  are  a  pair  of  oval  patches,  the 
papilla  foliate,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  crossed 
obliquely  by  close-set  parallel  ridges,  in  which 
are  imbedded  numerous  taste-bulbs. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  and  behind 
the  papillffi  foliatse  are  a  pair  of  circumvallftte 
papilla,  which  are  small  and  white,  and  sur- 
rounded by  circular  grooves. 

b.  The  lower  teeth,  already  described  with  the  skeleton 
(p.  812),  are  placed  opposite  the  corresponding 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  bite  against  them. 

8.  The  sides  of  the  mouth  are  smooth  and  soft,  with  the 
exception  of  a  hairy  patch  on  each  side,  between  the 
incisor  and  molar  teeth. 

4.  The  pharynx  is  a  continuation  backwards  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  beyond  the  margin  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
mouth  and  the  posterior  narial  chamber  open 
into  it  in  front;  behind  it  is  continued  into  the 
oesophagus ;  and  ventrally  it  communicates  through 
the  glottis  and  trachea  with  the  lungs. 

To  expose  the  pharynx,  extend  the  cut  backwards  about  an 
inch  beyond  the  tongue. 

a.  The  glottis  is  a  large  opening  in  the  floor  of  the 

pharynx,  a  short  way  behind  the  tongue,  leading 
into  the  trachea,  or  windpipe. 

b.  The  epiglottis  is  a  thin,  bilobed,  cartilaginous  flap, 

forming  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  glottis,  and 
projecting  into  the  pharynx  behind  the  tongue, 
opposite  the  free  edge  of  the  soft  palate.  During 
the  act  of  swallowing  it  is  folded  back  over  the 
glottis,  so  as  to  close  its  entrance. 
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5.  The  posterior  nasal  chamber  lies  above  the  soft  palate, 

which  separates  it  from  the  buccal  cavity* 

Lay  open  the  nasal  chamber  by  slitting  up  the  soft  palate 
along  the  median  line,  from  behind  forwards. 

a.  The  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  are  a  pair  of 

oval  apertures  at  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  the 
chamber,  about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

The  Eustachian  tubes  connect  the  tympanic 
cavities  with  the  posterior  nasal  chamber.  The 
tympano-Eustachian  passage  is  the  modified 
hyo-mandibular  cleft  of  the  embyro,  corre- 
sponding to  the  spiracle  of  the  dog-fish.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  ear  is  purely  secondary,  the 
passage  serving  to  keep  the  pressures  of  air  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  tympanic  membrane  equal. 

Pass  a  seeker  backwards  and  outwards,  along  one  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  into  the  tympanic  cavity.    (Cf.  fig.  64.) 

b.  The  organs  of  Jaoobson  are  a  pair  of  small  tubular 

bodies  enclosed  in  the  palatal  processes  of  the  pre- 
maxilhe,  and  lying  in  the  floor  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  nasal  cavities.  Each  communicates 
in  front  with  the  nostril,  and  through  the  naso- 
palatine canal  with  the  mouth. 

Cut  away  with  bone  forceps  the  left  side  of  the  nasal 
chamber  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to  lay  the  cavity  com- 
pletely open.  Eemove  the  mesethmoid  cartilage,  and  note  the 
arrangement  of  the  tv/rbinal  bones,  and  the  relations  of  Jacob- 
son's  organs. 

6.  The  salivary  glands  are  large  and  paired. 

Dissect  from  the  right  side. 

a.  The  parotid  gland,  the   largest  of  the   salivary 
glands,  is  a  soft  pinkish  mass  lying  in  front  of 
and  below  the  external  auditory  meatus,  between 
this  and  the  hinder  edge  of  the  mandible*    Tf 
very  variable  in  size,  and  may  extend  beyc 
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X.  DISSECTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain  should  be  removed  directly  after  the  rabbit  is 
killed \  and  placed  at  once  in  strong  spirit ,  as  it  decomposes 
rapidly.  It  is  well  to  put  a  loose  pad  of  cotton  wool  in  the 
bottom  of  Die  bottlef  and  place  the  brain  upon  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  flattening  from  contact  with  the  glass,  and  to  ensure 
free  access  of  the  spirit  to  all  parts  of  the  surface  ;  the  brain 
should  be  turned  over  after  it  has  been  a  few  hours  in  spirit. 

To  remove  the  brain,  first  skin  the  head ;  then  expose  the 
brain  by  snipping  away,  with  the  bone  forceps,  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  skull,  beginning  at  the  foramen  magnum,  and  work- 
ing forwards.  Take  special  care  in  the  region  of  the  ears  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  floccular  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  which 
a/re  lodged  in  tJie  floccular  fossa  of  the  periotic  bones  (p.  801). 

Having  completely  removed  the  roof  and  sides  of  the 
cranium  and  cut  through  the  dura  mater,  a  tough  fibrous 
membrane  which  lines  the  cranial  cavity,  cut  across  the  spinal 
cord  about  lialf  an  inch  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
turn  out  the  brain  from  behind  forwards,  lifting  it  up  gently 
with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 

Note  and  identify  the  several  nerve-roots  as  you  do  so, 
and  cut  through  them  in  order,  close  to  the  skull-wall,  so  as 
to  leave  as  much  of  the  roots  as  possible  attached  to  the  brain. 

Place  the  brain  in  spirit  at  once,  handling  it  with  great 
care,  as  it  is  very  soft  and  easily  damaged.  Leave  it  in  spirit 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  dissect  it  as  described  below. 

The  several  divisions  of  the  rabbit's  brain  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  brain  of  a  dogfish,  the  most  important 
differences  between  the  two  being,  (1)  the  great  size  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  which  overlap  and  conceal  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thalamencephalon  and  optic  lobes ; 
(2)  the  greater  size  and  more  complicated  structure  of  the 
cerebellum ;  (3)  the  much  greater  development  of  the  trans- 
verse commissures,  connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  brain 
with  each  other. 
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Itemove  the  hardened  brain  from  spirit,  and  examine  it  i 
a  small  dish  of  water  or  weak  spirit. 

A.  The  Brain-membranes. 

1.  The  dura  mater  is  the  tough  connective-tissue  membrane 

which  lines  the  cranial  cavity.  The  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  it  is  left  in  the  skull  on  removal  of  the 
brain.  It  projects  into  the  cranial  cavity  as  a  median 
vertical  fold,  the  falx  cerebri,  which  lies  between 
the  hemispheres  ;  and  a  transverse  fold,  the  tento- 
rium, which  separates  the  hemispheres  from  the 
cerebellum. 

2.  The  pia  mater  is  a    much   thinner  and  very  vascular 

layer  of  connective  tissue,  which  closely  invests  the 
brain.  The  blood -vessels  running  to  and  from  the 
brain  lie  in  it. 


B.  External  Characters  of  the  Brain. 

Utrip  off  the,  pia  mater  from  the  brain  with  fine  forceps-  as 
completely  as  pmtibh,  tatttng  great  ea/rt  an  the  bate  of  tlie 
bram  not  to  drag  away  Olc  nerve-roots. 

l .  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  brain. 

a.  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  form  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  brain,  are  a  pair  of  broad 
triangular  bodies,  pointed  in  front  and  closely 
apposed  to  each  other  along  the  median  plane. 

Their  surfaces  are  smooth  and  convex :  they 
are  marked  by  a  few  shallow  grooves,  or  sulci ; 
and  are  divided  by  rather  more  conspicuous 
grooves  at  their  outer  edges  into  anterior  or 
frontal,  and  posterior  or  parietal  lobes. 

The  two  hemispheres  are  connected  with  each 
other   by    a   largo    tran  ure,   the 

corpus  callosnm,  which  is  easily  » 
separating  the  hemisjilu 
scalpel. 
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b.  The  olfactory  lobes  are  a  pair  of  large  club-shaped 

bodies,    projecting    forwards   from    beneath   the 
anterior  ends  of  the  hem i spheres. 

c.  The  thalamencephalon   ia  covered   by   the   hemi- 

spheres, and  cannot  be  seen   from    the   dorsal 
surface. 

d.  Tho  corpora  qnadrigemina,  or  optic  lobes,  are  two 

pairs  of  rounded  elevations  on  the  dorsal  surface 
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beneath  and  behind  the  cerebellum.    It  ia  some- 
what flattened  dorso-ventrally,  ia  widest  in  front, 
and  gradually  narrows  behind,  passing  into  the 
spinal  cord. 
i.  The   velum    medulla;    anteriua,    or    valve    of 
Vieussens,  ia   a   thin  transparent  membrane, 
connecting   the   hinder  border  of  the   optic 
lobes  with    tho    cerebellum,  and  roofing  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.     It 
liea   beneath    the    anterior   part  of  the   cere- 
bellum,  which  must  bo  gently  pressed  back- 
wards to  expose  it. 
U.  The  velum  medulla;  postering  ie  a  thin  trans- 
parent membrane,  forming  the  roof  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  fourth  ventricle :  it  is  covered 
in  froDt  by  the  cerebellum, 
g.  The  pineal  body  is  a  small  rounded  median  body, 
lying  on   the  optic  lobes,  and   connected  by  a, 
stalk  with  the  roof  of  the  thalamencophalon. 

It  ia  visible  on  the  dorsal  surface,  in  the  angle 
between  the  hinder  ends  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres and  the  cerebellum,  but  is  very  liable 
to  be  torn  away  with  the  dura  mater.  It  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  degenerate  eye. 

.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  brain. 

a.  The  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  aeen  from  below,  are 

closely  apposed  in  front,  but  diverge  posteriorly. 
About  the  middle  of  its  length  the  inner 
border  of  each  hemisphere  presents  a  notch, 
which  is  continued  outwards  across  the  surfaco 
of  the  hemisphere  aa  a  shallow  groove,  the 
Sylvian  fissure,  separating  the  frontal  lobe  from 
the  temporal. 

b.  The  olfactory  lobei  lie,  in  their  hinder  portions, 

along  tbn  under  aurfi  1  lobes  of 

the  ht'tn 
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Sylvian  fissures.    In  front,  they  project    some 
distance  beyond  the  hemispheres. 

o.  The  infundibulum  is  a  median  rounded  elevation, 
lying  between  the  temporal  lobes,  about  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  brain :  at  its  apex 
is  the  rounded  vascular  pituitary  body.  This 
latter  is  usually  left  behind  in  the  pituitary  fossa 
in  the  base  of  the  skull  when  the  brain  is  removed, 
and  a  slit-like  aperture  is  then  left  at  the  apex 
of  the  infundibulum,  leading  into  the  third 
ventricle. 

d.  The  optic  chiasma  is  a  transverse  band  of  nerve- 

fibres,  lying  immediately  in  front  of  the  infundi- 
bulum. From  its  anterior  border  the  optic 
nerves  arise,  and  from  its  outer  ends  the  optic 
tracts  may  be  followed  backwards  towards  the 
optic  lobes  by  gently  pressing  the  temporal  lobes 
aside. 

e.  The  corpus  mammillare,  or  corpus  albioans,  is  a 

small  rounded  median  elevation,  immediately 
behind  the  infundibulum. 

f.  The  pons  Varolii  is  a  stout  band  of  transverse 

nerve-fibres,  which  crosses  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  medulla,  opposite  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
hemispheres.  It  connects  the  two  sides  of  the 
cerebellum  with  each  other. 

g.  The  crura  cerebri  are  two  large  bands  of  nerve- 

fibres,  immediately  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
which  run  forwards,  diverging  from  each  other, 
and  connect  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the 
hemispheres. 

h.  The  medulla  oblongata,  as  seen  from  the  ventral 
surface,  is  broad  in  front  and  gradually  narrows 
behind.  It  is  marked  by  a  median  ventral  fissure, 
bordered  by  two  narrow  bands,  the  ventral 
pyramids.    At  the  outer  sides  of  the  pyramids, 


fio.  lit) Lepui  cuaicului.     The  ventral    surface   of   the  brain.    The 

greater  part  of  the  left  temporal  lobe  has  ben>  aliced  off  horizontally. 
The  positions  ol  the  thrve  'vjuimvulur  cunnle  of  llie  left  side  are 
indicated  by  the  thick  lines  surrounding  the  floccular  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum;    x   2.     (i.  K.  H.) 
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immediately  behind  the  pons  Varolii,  are  a  pair 
of  oblong  patches  of  transverse  nerve-fibres,  the 
corpora  trapezoidea. 

0.  The  Boots  of  the  Cerebral  Nerves. 

There  are  twelve  pairs  of  cerebral  or  cranial  nerves  in  the 
rabbit,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  pair, 
arise  from  the  ventral  surface  or  from  the  sides  of  the  brain. 

Identify,  and  clean  the  nerve  roots  on  one  side  of  the  brain f 
in  the  order  given  below,  taking  great  care  not  to  drag  them 
away  from  tJie  brain. 

1.  The  olfactory  nerve  arises,  by  many  roots,  from  the 

ventral  surface  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  olfactory 
lobe.  These  roots  are  almost  necessarily  left  be- 
hind in  taking  out  the  brain. 

2.  The  optic  nerve  is  a  stout  nerve,  running  forwards  from 

the  anterior  border  of  the  optic  chiasma,  and  then 
curving  outwards. 

8.  The  oculo-motor  nerve  is  small,  and  arises  from  the  inner 
border  of  the  cms  cerebri,  close  to  the  middle  line, 
and  immediately  behind  the  corpus  mammillare. 

4.  The  pathetic  nerve  is  very  small.    It  arises  from  the 

dorsal  surface  of  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  close  to  the 
middle  line,  and  just  behind  the  optic  lobes.  It  then 
runs  round  the  side  of  the  brain  to  the  ventral  sur- 
face, lying  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  optic  lobe. 
Find  the  nerve  on  the  ventral  surface,  and  follow  it  round 
the  side  of  tJie  brain  to  its  origin. 

5.  The  trigeminal  nerve  is  very  large,  and  arises  by  two 

closely  apposed  roots  from  the  side  of  the  hinder, 
border  of  the  pons  Varolii.    Of  the  two  roots  th$ 
inner  and  smaller  one  is  motor,  the  larger  outer  one 
sensory  in  function. 

6.  The  abducent  nerve  is  very  slender,  and  arises  from  the 

ventral  surface  of  the  medulla,  close  to  the  middle 
line,  and  immediately  behind  the  pons  Varolii. 
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7.  The  facial  nerve  arises  from  the  outer  aide  of  the  ante- 
rior end  of  the  corpus  trapesoidemn ,  immediately 
behind  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

S.  The  auditory  nerve  is  large,  and  arises  from  the  side 
of  the  medulla,  immediately  behind  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  facial  nerve. 

'■I  and  10.  The  glosso- pharyngeal  and  pneumo gastric  nerves 
arise  close  together,  by  many  slender  rootlets,  from 
the  side  of  the  medulla,  close  behind,  and  a  little 
above  the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

11.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  arises  from  the  side  of  the 

medulla  and  spinal  cord  by  about  ten  rootlets,  the 
moat  anterior  of  which  is  just  behind  the  jSMumo- 
gastric,  and  the  hindmost  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
spinal  nerve. 

12.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  arises  by  a  number  of  rootlets 

from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  medulla,  close  to  the 
middle  line,  anil  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ventral 
pyramid. 
I).  The  Structure  of  the  Brain. 

The  brain  is,  from  the  mode  of  its  formation,  tubular  ;  its 
cavity  being  directly  continuous  with  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord.  From  a  very  early  stage  it  presents  a  series  of 
dilatations  or  vesicles,  partially  separated  from  one  another 
oonstorid  ions.  Of  these  vesicles,  the  first  or  most  anterior 
one  is  the  fore-brain,  or  thai  amen  eephalon,  from  which  the 
cerebral  hemisphere*  arise  as  hollow  outgrowths  ;  the  second 
vesicle  \a  the  mid-brain  or  mesencephalon  ;  and  tin. 
ones,  of  which  there  are  at  least  four  or  five,  ft* 

u  the  hind-brain.  The  cavities  of  the  vesicles 
■  nuda  i:i  communication  with  one  another  throughout  lift), 
and  are  spoken  of  in  the  adult  as  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

1.  Dissection  of  the  brain. 

a.  The  cerebral  hemispheres. 
tun  -with  :h  dornu 
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press  the  hemispheres  apart :  note  the  position  of  the  corpus 
callosum. 

Then,  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  peel  off  the  portion  of  the 
right  liemisphere  lying  above  the  corpus  callositm.  Keep  the 
brain  wet  with  spirit, 

i.  The  corpus  callosum  is  a  broad  horizontal  band 
of  fibres  connecting  the  two  hemispheres. 

'  ii.  The  structure  of  the  hemisphere. 

a.  The  outer  layer  or  cortex  is  a  superficial  invest- 
ment of  grey  matter,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick. 

/?.  The  central  or  medullary  portion  consists  of 
white  matter,  i.e.  of  medullated  nerve-fibres. 
The  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum  spread  out 
into,  and  are  continuous  with  it. 

iii.  The  lateral  ventricle,  or  cavity  of  the  hemisphere. 

Cut  through  the  corpus  callosum  on  the  right  side,  so  as 
to  open  tlie  lateral  ventricle  beneath  it.  Lift  up  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  carefully  cut  it  away,  so  as  to  expose  the  ven- 
tricle fully,  leaving  a  narroio  strip  along  its  inner  edge. 

The  lateral  ventricle,  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  hemisphere,  is  wide  from  side  to  side, 
but  shallow  dorso-ventrally.  Anteriorly,  it 
extends  forwards  as  a  narrow  vertical  slit, 
the  anterior  cornu,  which  lies  nearer  the  inner 
than  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere. 

Posteriorly,  the  lateral  ventricle  curves 
backwards  and  inwards  towards  the  hinder 
end  of  the  hemisphere  as  the  posterior  cornu ; 
and  from  its  outer  side,  a  little  behind  the 
middle  of  the  hemisphere,  a  descending 
cornu  runs  outwards  and  downwards,  and 
then  curves  round  in  the  temporal  lobe  to  the 
ventral  region,  running  forwards  and  inwards 
almost  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  lobe,  and 
ending  opposite  the  infundibulum. 
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and  floor  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral 
ventricle.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  hippocampus 
major,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  deep 
groove,  running  obliquely  backwards  and  out- 
wards across  the  floor  of  the  ventricle. 

Gut  away  carefully  the  outer  wall  of  the  anterior  cornu  of 
the  lateral  ventricle,  including  the  corpus  striatum. 

vi.  The  septum  lucidum  is  the  thin  vertical  inner 
wall  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  anterior  cornu. 
It  is  placed  opposite  the  corpus  striatum,  and 
ventral  to  the  corpus  callosum. 

vii.  The  foramen  of  Monro  is  a  small  hole  imme- 
diately beneath  the  hinder  border  of  the  septum 
ucidum,  through  which  the  lateral  ventricle 
communicates   with    the   third    ventricle,  or 
cavity  of  the  thalamencephalon. 

viii.  The  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  is  a  narrow 
band,  lying  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
hippocampus  major.  Posteriorly  it  follows 
the  hippocampus  into  the  descending  cornu; 
while  anteriorly  it  becomes  continuous  with 
its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  median 
plane,  forming  the  body  of  the  fornix,  imme- 
diately above  the  foramen  of  Monro. 

ix.  The  choroid  plexus  is  a  thin  vascular  fold  of 
the  inner  wall  of  the  hemisphere,  projecting 
into  the  descending  cornu  in  front  of  the 
hippocampus  major,  and  closely  applied  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latter  along  its  whole 
ength. 

x.  The  ' fifth  ventricle'  is  a  median  vertical  cleft 
between  the  right  and  left  hemispheres.  It 
lies  below  the  corpus  callosum  and  above  the 
fornix,  and  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  inner 
walls  of  the  two  hemispheres  (septum  lucidum). 
It  is  merely  a  part  of  the  space  between 
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the  two  hemispheres,  partially  enclosed  by  the 

corpus  calloaura  and  tho  fornix ;  and  is  not, 

properly  speaking,  a  '  ventricle '  at  all. 

To  expose  the  fifth  ventricle  from  above,  carefully  remove 

the  narrow  strip  of  the  corpus  callosnm  tftat  has  been  left 

along  the  inner  side  of  the  hemisphere,  and  the  fifth  ventricle 

will  be  seen  as  a  narrow  cleft  between  the  tioo  hemispheres. 

xi.  The  hippocampal  sulcus  is  a  deep  groove  on  that 
surface  of  the  temporal  lobe  which  lies  upon 
the  thalamencephalon.  It  lies  within  the 
inwardly  projecting  fold  of  the  hemisphere 
which  forms  the  hippocampus  major. 
Remove  the  temporal  lobe  completely,  and  the  hippocampal 
sulcus  will  be  seen  on  its  inner  surface. 

b.  The  fore-brain,  or  thalamencephalon. 

i.  The  optic  thalami  are  a  pair  of  large  lateral 
thickenings  of  the  sides  of  the  fore-brain, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  optic  lobes, 
and  overlapped  by  the  temporal  lobes  of  the 
hemispheres.  They  are  separated  by  grooves 
from  the  corpora  striata  in  front,  and  the  optic 
lobes  behind. 

On  the  outer  and  ventral  surface  of  each 
optic  thalamus,  near  its  anterior  end,  is  a 
rounded  elevation,  the  corpus  geniculatnm, 

ii.  The  optic  tracts  are  a  pair  of  narrow  bands, 
which  can  be  traced  backwards  and  upwards 
from  the  outer  ends  of  the  optic  chiasms, 
over  the  surface  of  the  optic  thalami,  to  the 
anterior  borders  of  the  optic  lobes. 

Take  hold  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  right  optic  tract  with 
the  forceps,  and  strip  it  off  the  optic  thalamus,  toot  to  tee 
its  origin  from  the  optic  lobe. 

iii.  The  velum  intcrpoiitum  ii  a  tb&r 
forming  the  roof  of  the  third 
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its  upper  surface  is  a  plexus  of  blood -i 
continuous  with  the  choroid  plexuses   of  the 
lateral  ventricles. 
iv.  The  pineal  body  is  connected  bj  a.  tabular  stalk 
with    the    hinder   end    of    the   velum    inter- 
posit  um. 
Htmooc  the  velum  bitcrpoaitum,  so  an  to  open    the    third 
vmtriole. 


Pin.  68.— Lapni  enniealni.  Trims  verse  section  ot  the  brain,  passing 
through  the  middle  comiriisgure  of  the  third  ventricle.  Tho  shading 
indicates  diagrammatic  illy  t  he  drt  tri  button  of  while  and  grey  mm  tier. 
The  section  i*  taken  somewhnt  obliquely,  so  as  to  show  different  parts 
on  the.  two  sides.     (*.  m.  u.) 

A.  nrtie  thalunu.  forming  the  nl-Jc-wiill  el  the  thirl  ventricle    B.  port  of 
i- 
ilifiiifliliiil'.iui.    E.  UNrjiiw  i'jiU.ikiiiu.    P.  tOTDpnmllutic  of  Hid  left  cerebral  Iiritii- 
ephu*.    O.  dowfodiiie  coniu  m  the  right  lateral  vmtriole.    H,  Uppoennpaa 


v.  The  third  ventricle,  or  cavity  of  the  fore-brain, 
is  a  median  vertical  cleft  between  the  optic 
thaliinii.  It  is  very  narrow  from  side  to  side, 
and  communicates  through  the  foramina  of 
Monro  with  the  lateral  ventricles. 
.  The  mid-brain,  or  mesencephalon, 
i.  The  corpora  qiiadrigemina,  or  optic  lobes,  foi 
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the  dorsal  portion  of  the  mid-brain,  and  are 
now  well  seen. 

ii.  The  crura  cerebri  form  the  base  of  the  mid- 
brain :  after  removal  of  the  optic  tracts  they 
can  be  traced  forwards  and  outwards  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  to  the 
optic  thalami. 

2.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  brain. 

Divide  the  brain  into  right  and  left  halves  by  a  median 
longitudinal  section.  Place  the  left  half  in  a  small  dish  of 
spirit,  and  examine  its  imxer  surface. 

If  the  dissection  has  been  properly  performed,  the  left  half 
of  the  brain  will  be  uninjured.  If  it  has  been  damaged,  a 
second  brain  should  be  taken,  and  bisected  as  directed  above. 

a.  The  cerebral  hemisphere. 

i.  The  corpus  callosum  is  seen  cut  across,  and  its 
boundaries  can  easily  be  determined. 

ii.  The  body  of  the  fornix  is  a  thin  median  band 
lying  below  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  con- 
tinuous with  this  latter  behind,  but  in  front 
diverges  from  it  considerably,  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  being  the  fifth  ventricle. 

b.  The  fore-brain,  or  thalamencephalon. 

i.  The  third  ventricle,  though  very  narrow  from 
side  to  side,  is  of  considerable  depth  from 
the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  surface.  Owing  to 
its  narrowness,  its  boundaries  are  difficult 
to  determine. 

The  outline  of  the  third  ventricle  can  be  rendered  more 
obvious  by  adding  a  little  ink  or  other  colouring  matter  to  the 
spirit  in  which  the  brain  is  examined. 

ii.  The  commissures  of  the  third  ventricle  are 
three  bands  of  transverse  fibres,  connecting  the 
right  and  left  halves  off***  w»**mtfioei>halon 
with  each  other.  idle 
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one  alone  really  crosses  the  cavity  of  the 

ventricle. 

a.  The  anterior  commissure  is  a  small  band  of 

transverse  nerve -fib  res,  in  the  substance  of 

the  anterior  wall  of   the  ventricle,    and 

immediately  in  front  of  the  fornix. 

/3.  The  middle  oommiuore  is  a  very  large  band 


. — L«poa  cuoicului.    A  longitudinal  and  vertical  section 
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of  fibres,  connecting  the  two  optic  th&lami 
across  the  ventricle.  It  is  nearly  circular 
in  outline,  and  crosses  the  ventricle  about 
its  middle,  filling  up  the  greater  part 
of  it. 
y.  The  posterior  commissure  is  a  small  band  of 
transverse  fibres  in  the  roof  of  the  hinder 
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end  of  the  third  ventricle,  just  in  front  of 
the  optic  lobes, 
iii.  The  velum  interpositum,  which  forms  the  roof 
of  the  third  ventricle,  has  already  been  seen 
and  removed. 

iv.  The  stalk  of  the  pineal  body  is  a  tubular  pro- 
longation, upwards  and  backwards,  of  the  roof 
of  the  ventricle,  just  in  front  of  the  posterior 
commissure. 

v.  The  lamina  terminalis  is  the  thin  anterior  wall 
of  the  ventricle. 

vi.  The  optic  chiasma  appears  in  this  section  as  a 
thickening  in  the  floor  of  the  anterior  end  of 
the  ventricle. 

vii.  The  infundibulum  is  a  funnel-like  depression  of 
the  floor  of  the  ventricle,  about  the  middle 
of  its  length  :  to  its  apex  the  pituitary  body  is 
attached. 

viii.  The  corpus  albicans  is  a  rounded  swelling  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle, 
in  the  hinder  wall  of  the  infundibulum. 

ix.  The  foramen  of  Monro  is  a  vertical  slit-like 
opening  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  ventricle, 
between  and  slightly  above  the  anterior  and 
middle  commissures.  It  leads  from  the  third 
to  the  lateral  ventricle. 

x.  The  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  is  a  slender 
band  of  nerve-fibres  in  the  side-wall  of  the 
ventricle,  running  backwards  and  downwards 
from  the  body  of  the  fornix,  beneath  the 
middle  commissure,  to  the  corpus  albicans,  in 
which  it  ends. 

c.  The  mid-brain,  or  meMUMphftlML 

i.  The  8ylvian  aqutdw*  l  *trtto  ad  quar- 

tum  wttbiootal  ricle  of 

the  mid-brain,' 
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at  the  junction  of  the  vela  medullas  anterius 
and  posterius.  It  consists  of  an  outer  layer 
of  grey  matter,  which  is  very  deeply  folded, 
and  a  central  much-branched  mass  of  white 
matter,  the  section  having  a  tree-like  appear- 
ance, which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  arbor 
▼it©. 

v.  The  pons  Varolii  is  seen,  in  transverse  section, 
crossing  the  ventral  surface  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  hind-brain,  opposite  the  velum 
medullae  anterius. 

8.  Transverse  sections  of  the  brain. 

If  another  brain  can  be  obtained,  it  should  be  cut  with  a 
razor  into  a  series  of  transverse  sections,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  the  sections  arranged  in  order  in  a  dish  of 
spirit. 

Such  a  series  of  sections  affords  very  instructive 
views  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  brain. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

THE   SKELETON  OF    THE  FOWL. 

Gallus  domesticus. 

The  fowl's  skeleton  is,  on  account  of  its  larger  size,  more  con- 
venient for  study  than  that  of  the  pigeon.  The  differences 
between  the  two  are  of  but  slight  importance,  and  the  following 
description  will  practically  apply  to  either. 

The  bird's  skeleton  consists  essentially  of  the  same  parts 
as  the  rabbit's,  but  presents  certain  special  characteristics,  of 
which  the  more  important  are:  (1)  the  great  lightness  of 
the  bones,  many  of  which  contain  large  air  cavities ;  (2)  the 
extensive  fusion  of  bones,  primitively  distinct,  with  one 
another  during  development;  (8)  the  modifications  in  the 
limb-girdles  and  limbs,  fitting  it  for  bipedal  locomotion  and 
for  flight. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  rabbit's  skeleton,  the  names  of  the 
membrane-bones  are  printed  in  italics,  those  of  the  cartilage- 
bones  in  thick  type. 

I.   THE  AXIAL  SKELETON. 

The  axial  skeleton,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  is  divisible  into 
skull  and  vertebral  column. 

A.  The  Vertebral  Column. 

As  compared  with  the  rabbit's,  the  vertebral  column  of 
the  bird  is  distinguished  by  (1)  the  great  length  and  flexibility 
of  the  neck,  the  corneal  portion  being  nearly  equal  in  length 
to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  column  ;  (2)  the  rigidity  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  portions  of  the  column,  owing  to  the 
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fusion  of  their  component  vertebra;  (3)  the  great  length  c 
that  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  with  which  the  pelvis  i 
connected ;  (1)  the  small  number  of  the  caudal  vertebra,  and 
the  f  iision  of  the  posterior  ones  to  form  the  pygostyle ;  (5 )  the 
absence  of  epiphyses. 

'I' he  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into  cervical, 
thoracic,  sacral,  and  caudal  regions  :  the  boundaries  between 
these  being  Ul-defined,  and  the  sacral  portion  being  farther 
divisible  into  three  suh-scctions. 

1.  The  cervical  vertebrae.     T1k>.  boundary  betwa  i 

and  thoracic  vertebra  is  an  arbitrary  one,  of  do  mor- 
phological value,  and  is  not  easy  to  determine  in 
the  fowl.  It  is  usual  to  count  as  the  first  thoracic 
vertebra  the  most  anterior  one  which  tears  a  rib 
articulating  with  the  Btenuuo,  Hid  bo  name  all  the 
vertebra?  in  front  of  this  one  cervical.  Beckoned  in 
this  way  there  are  sixteen  cervical  vertebra1,  the  two 
hindmost  of  which  bear  well-developed  and  movably 
articulated  ribs,  which,  however,  do  not  reach  the 
sternum. 

In  the  following  description  the  vertebra!  column 
is  supposed  to  he  placed  horil 

a.  A  typical  cervical  vertebra :  any  one  from  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth. 

The  parte  of  the  vert  bn  an  theaajneaein  the 

rabbit,  except  that  there  are  no  terminal  epiphyses. 

Tbe  chief  peculiarities  an  the  following  :— 

i.  The  vertebra  ia  very  long  and  light,  as  compared 

with  the  cervical  vertebra  of  a  rabbit. 
ii.  The   centrum    ia    slimier.     The   tenSintJ    arti- 
cular surfaces  an  saddle- shaped,  thi 
one    being    convex    from    above    do' 
and   cut : 
posterior  surface. 
prominent,  is  concave  from  above 
and  convex  from 
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shaped  articular  surfaces  are   very  character- 
istic of  the  cervical  vertebrso  o£  birds. 

iii.  The  neural  arch  is  shorter  than  the  centrum, 
and  is  deeply  notched  in  the  middle  lino,  both 
in  front  and  behind.  The  neural  arch  is  also 
notched  behind,  on  both  sides,  for  tho  passage 
of  the  spinal  nerves. 

iv.  The  neural  spine  is  rudimentary  in  tho  middle 
cervical  vertebra). 

v.  The  transverse  processes  and  cervical  ribs,  Al 
the  anterior  end  of  the  vertebra  an 
process  projects  outwards  at  each  side,  which 
ifl  perforated  at  its  base  by  a  large  foramen, 
and  is  produced  at  its  hinder  border  into  a 
sharp,  bfiflkwarijj  directed  process. 

This  process  is  really  a  rib,  which,  as  in 
the  cervical  vertebra  of  the  rabbit,  is  fused 
with  the  vertebra ;  the  foramen  at  its  base 
transmits  the  vertebral  artery  and  corresponds 
to  the  notch  between  tho  capitulmn  and  tuber- 
(.nil  11 1 11  of  the  rib. 

vi.  The  iygapophysea. 

The  pre-zygapophyses  are  borne  on  tho 
upper  surfaces  of  the  transverse  processes : 
their  articular  surfaces  are  Hat,  and  face  up- 
wards and  inwards. 

The  port-zygapophyses  project  backwards 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  neural  arch. 

a,  71,— G»llui  domeiticui. 
vertebral  column,  am)  at 
(c.  II.  II.) 

A,  MiitniMliim.    B,  tanbml  !■■■■...    OB,  Wr Bar  (Mm      CTJ 

CO,  i"rncy.l.l      CH,  •'trvl.-.J    [Up.     CI    t'r.i    .w.ioil    rwteljiii      FE,  r.iiinf. 
HC.  hyj-Mtet  ''""'     HTJ.  I -      I-IV.    .-,..  i      IF'.  ,h'  ■ 

IL,  in.""      Is      _■       ■       i..  ■■■-,..     MC.  3.  N. 
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their  articular  surfaces  facing  downwards  and 
outwards. 

b.  The  atlas,  or  first  vertebra,  is  very  short  and  ring- 

like. Its  ventral  portion  is  thickened,  resembling 
a  centrum,  and  is  notched  above  to  receive  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  axis  ;  its  anterior  surface 
is  deeply  cupped  to  articulate  with  the  occipital 
condyle  of  the  skull.  The  posterior  border  of 
the  neural  arch  is  produced  backwards  into  zyg- 
apophyses,  articulating  with  the  second  vertebra. 

c.  The  axis  or  second  vertebra  is,  with  the  exception 

of  the  atlas,  the  smallest  of  the  cervical  series  : 
it  has  a  blunt  neural  spine,  but  no  transverse 
processes,  and  no  ribs.  The  centrum  is  produced 
in  front  into  the  slender  odontoid  process. 

d.  The  remaining  cervical  vertebrae.    The  third  and 

fourth  cervical  vertebra  are  shorter  than  the 
succeeding  ones,  and  have  short  thick  ribs,  and 
lateral  wing-like  ridges  placed  obliquely  along 
their  sides.  The  middle  cervicals  are  the  longest 
of  the  series,  and  the  hinder  ones  are  shorter  and 
more  massive.  The  last  cervical  vertebra  is  fused 
with  the  first  thoracic. 

The  neural  spines  are  present,  though  small, 
in  the  anterior  cervical  vertebrae ;  they  are  well 
developed  in  the  hinder  ones,  but  are  almost 
absent  in  the  middle  ones  of  the  region. 

The  hypapophyses  are  well  developed  in  the 
hindmost  half-dozen  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  ribs  are  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  vertebrae  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  but  are 
blunt  and  inconspicuous  in  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth vertebrae.  In  the  fifteenth  the  ribs  are 
well  developed,  and  movably  articulated  with 
the  vertebra :  and  in  the  sixteenth  they  are  still 
larger,  and  resemble  the  thoracic  ribs,  but  do  not 
meet  the  sternum. 
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.  The  thoracic  vertebra  are  five  in  number.  The  three 
anterior  ones  are  fused  together  and  with  the  last 
cervical  vertebra :  their  centra,  arches,  and  various 
processes  being  confluent,  and  the  neural  spines  and 
hypapophyaes  forming  continuous  dorsal  and  ventral 
ridges. 

The  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  is  free;  and  the 
fifth  is  fused  with  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  its  trans- 
verse processes  abutting  against  and  fusing  with  the 
ilia. 

t.  The  sacrum  consists  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  vertebra,  fused 
together,  and  supporting  the  ilia.  It  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  regions. 

a.  The  three  anterior  sacral  vertebra  are  firmly  fused 

together,  and  with  the  last  thoracic  vertebra. 
They  have  stout  transverse  processes,  which  abut 
against  the  ilia,  and  which  in  the  first  one  or 
two  are  single,  but  in  the  third  are  divided  into 
dorsal  and  ventral  portions,  the  latter  being  very 
stout  and  projecting  directly  outwards  from  the 
broad  centrum.  The  neural  spines  of  these  ver- 
tebrae are  fused  to  form  a  vertical  crest  of  bone, 
which  is  continuous  in  front  with  that  of  the  last 
thoracic  vertebra,  and  fused  along  its  edge  with 
the  dorsal  edges  of  the  ilia. 

b.  Behind  these  come  four  or  five  shorter  vertebra, 

with  broad  centra  fused  together.  Their  trans- 
verse processes,  which  have  no  ventral  elements, 
are  united  to  form  bony  plates,  which  support  the 
ilia  along  their  outer  margins. 

Between  the  bodies  of  these  vertebra  and  the 
ilia  are  the  deep  hollows  in  which  lie  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  kidneys. 

c.  Next  come  seven  vertebra,  the  centra  of  which  are 
compressed  laterally  in  the  sinter 
dor  so- vent  rally  in  the   hindmost  t 
The  transverse  processes,  exce 
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*  doable  ;  the  dorsal  elements  fusing  to  form  bony 
plates,  continuous  with  those  of  the  vertebrae 
in  front  of  them.  The  ventral  elements  of  the 
transverse  processes  are  rod-like  in  the  case  of 
the  first  four  or  five  vertebras,  and  are  regarded 
as  ribs,  because  they  ossify  independently  of  the 
centra  :  in  the  hinder  vertebra,  they  are  smaller. 
The  first  pair  of  these  ribs  are  much  stouter  than 
the  rest :  they  are  placed  in  the  adult  opposite 
the  acetabula,  with  the  walls  of  which  they  are 
connected  by  bony  ridges  running  across  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  ilia,  and  separating  the  fossae  for 
the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  kidneys 
from  each  other.  In  the  embryo,  and  in  the 
young  chick,  these  ribs  are  some  distance  behind 
the  acetabula,  and  are  no  larger  than  those  of 
the  succeeding  vertebra. 

It  is  very  doubtful  how  many  of  these  vertebrae, 
and  which  ones,  correspond  to  the  sacral  vertebrae  of 
other  vertebrates,  usually  two  in  number.  Huxley 
considers  that  group  (b)  are  the  true  sacral  vertebrae, 
on  the  ground  that  the  spinal  nerves  associated  with 
them  unite  to  form  the  sacral  plexus.  Gegenbaur 
and  others  hold  that  two  or  more  of  the  vertebrae  in 
group  (c)  are  the  true  sacral  ones,  on  account  of  their 
possessing  separately  ossified  ribs. 

4.  The  caudal  vertebrae  consist  of  four  or  five  free  ones, 
and  a  terminal  pygostyle.  This  latter,  which  sup- 
ports the  rectrices,  or  large  tail  feathers,  is  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  triangular  in  shape. 
It  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  five  or  six  vertebrae, 
which  are  distinct  in  the  embryo. 

B.  The  Ribs  and  Sternum. 

1.  The  ribs. 

a.  The  cervical  ribs.    As  already  noticed,  the  last  two 
cervical  ribs  of  each  side  are  alone  movably  arti- 
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emulated,  the  remainder  being  fused  with  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebrie. 

Of  these  two,  the  first  is  smo.11,  but  has  distinct 
capitular  and  tubercular  articulations  :  the  second 
ia  larger  and  bears  on  its  posterior  bordera  back- 
wardly  projecting  uncinate  process,  which  over- 
laps the  OHXt  i'il>. 
b.  The  thoracic  ribs  arc  five  on  each  side,  and  slightly 
increase   in  size  from   before  backwards :    each 
consists  of  vertebral  aud  sterna]  portions,  meeting 
at  an  angle, 
i.  The  vertebral  portions  are  flattened  and  slightly 
curved  bars  of  bone,  which  articulate  by  capi- 
tular and  tubercular  surfaces  with  the  centra 
and   transverse  processes  of  their  respective 
vertebra*.      Uncinate  processes  project  back- 
wards from  the  posterior  borders  of  all,  except 
the  last,  or  sometimes  the  last  two. 
ii.  The  sternal  portions  are  slender,  nearly  straight 
rods  of  bone,  which  run  forwards  and  down- 
wards, from  their  junctions  with  the  vertebral 
portions,   to  the  side  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  sternum,  with  which  they  articulate. 

.  The  sternum,  or  breastbone,  is  very  large,  and  projects 
back  far  beyond  the  ribs,  and  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.     Its  ventral  surface  is 
raised  into  a  prominent  vertical  crest  or  keel,  which 
gives  origin  to  the  muscles  moving  the  wings, 
i.  The  body  of  the  sternum  is  a  somewhat  spoon- 
shaped    plate  of  bone  :  it  is  wide  and  stout 
in  front,  and  perforated  on  its  concave  dorsal 
surface  by  apertures,  through  which  the  air- 
saos  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  bone  : 
it  is  narrow  in  the  middle  portion  of  its  length, 
but  widens  somewhat  behind. 
.  The  manubrium  is  it  small  vertical  plate  of  bono. 
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projecting  from  the  anterior  end  and  ventral 
surface  of  the  body. 

iii.  The  carina,  or  keel,  is  a  very  prominent  triangular 
crest  projecting  downwards  from  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  sternum,  and  slightly  thickened 
along  its  anterior  border,  which  is  concave. 

iv.  The  metostea  are  a  pair  of  large  processes,  pro- 
jecting backwards  from  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body  of  the  sternum.  Each  divides, 
close  to  its  origin,  into  two  large  flattened 
processes,  the  external  and  middle  xiphoid 
processes,  which  are  expanded  at  their  hinder 
ends. 

v.  The  costal  surfaces  are  the  lateral  borders  of  the 
body,  in  front  of  the  metostea :  they  are  notched 
for  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs. 

vi.  The  costal  processes  project  forwards  and  out- 
wards, in  front  of  the  costal  surfaces. 

vii.  The  coracoid  grooves  are  a  pair  of  deep  trans- 
verse grooves  on  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
of  the  sternum,  continuous  with  each  other, 
across  the  median  plane,  through  a  hole  in 
the  base  of  the  manubrium.  With  them  the 
ventral  ends  of  the  coracoid  bones  articulate. 
C.  The  Skull. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  bird's  skull  are  : — (1)  its 
great  lightness;  (2)  the  very  extensive  fusion  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  with  one  another,  most  of  the  cranial  sutures 
being  closed,  and  the  outlines  of  the  bones  obliterated,  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year ;  (8)  the  large  size  of  the  orbits,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  vertical  interorbital 
septum ;  (4)  the  prolongation  of  the  face  forwards  into  a  long 
conical  toothless  beak. 

The  skull  consists  of  the  same  essential  parts  as  that  of 
the  rabbit,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  the  following 
important  points  :  (1)  there  is  only  a  single  occipital  condyle, 
for  articulation  with  the  atlas  vertebra ;  (2)  the  base  of  th* 
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skull  is  strengthened  by  a  large  membrane- bone,  the  busi 
temporal  ;  (8)  the  orbits  are  placed  almost  entirely  in  front 
of  the  cranium,  instead  of  below  it,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  only  by  the  thin  interorbital  septum  ;  (i)  the 
lower  jaw  ia  connected  with  the  squamosal  by  a  movably 
articulated  bone,  the  quadrate,  which  perhaps  may  correspond 
to  either  the  incus  or  the  malleus  of  the  rabbit ;  (5)  there 
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is  only  a  single  auditory  ossicle,  the  columella  ;  (fi)  there  are 

Dfl  turth. 

The  fowl's  skull  consists  of  cranial  tad  beitl  portions 
which  are  loosely  connected  together,  and  capable  of  slight 
movement  upon  each  other.  Tbe  cranial  jMirtion  consists  of 
tho  cranium  proper,  or  brain-case,  and  tbe  auditory  capsules  ; 
the  facial  part  is  formed  by  the  jaws  and  the  olfactory  oopmihiM. 
Thu  cranial  portion  of  the  skull  is  a 
box  of  bono,  tho  base  at  I 
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end  of  the  skull,  and  the  apex  being  directed  forwards* 
In  the  young  skull  the  outlines  of  the  component 
bones  can  easily  be  followed,  but  in  the  adult  they 
are  indistinguishable.  The  following  are  the  main 
points  to  be  noticed. 

a.  The  hinder  end  of  the  cranium. 

i.  The  foramen  magnum  is  a  large,  nearly  circular 
aperture,  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  end  of 
the  skull,  through  which  the  spinal  cord  enters 
the  cranial  cavity. 

ii.  The  occipital  condyle  is  a  rounded  knob,  im- 
mediately below  the  foramen  magnum,  into 
which  it  projects  slightly.  It  is  notched  in 
the  mid-dorsal  line,  and  has  below  it  a  deep 
pit-like  depression. 

iii.  The  foramen  of  exit  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 

on  each  side,  is  a  small  aperture,  immediately 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  occipital  condyle,  and 
slightly  ventral  to  it. 

iv.  The  foramen  of  exit  for  the  pneumogastric  and 
glossopharyngeal  nerves,  on  each  side,  is  a 
larger  hole,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the 
outer  side  of  that  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
and  midway  between  the  condyle  and  the  rim 
of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

v.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  above  foramen,  and 
between  it  and  the  tympanic  rim,  is  a  group 
of  three  or  four  larger  holes :  some  of  these 
lead  into  the  tympanic  cavity ;  while  the  most 
ventrally  situated  one  is  the  entrance  to  the 
carotid  canal,  which  traverses  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  lodges  the  carotid  artery. 

vi.  The  lambdoidal  crest  is  a  prominent  ridge  of 
bone  surrounding  the  dorsal  half  of  the  hinder 
end  of  the  skull,  and  separating  the  occipital 
from  the  parietal  region. 
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b.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  cranium, 
i.  The  base  of  the  skull  ia  wide  behind,  where  it  is 

covered  by  the  broad  transverse  basi-temporai, 
b.  membrane- bone  which  forms  part  of  the 
bormdanas  of  the  tjmpttojo  Ofratwe,  wdpto- 
bably  corresponds  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
para- sphenoid  of  the  frog. 

In  front  of  the  basi- temporal,  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  narrow,  and  formed  by  the  roi- 
truru,  or  thickened  ventnil  border  of  tbe  inter- 
orbital  septum. 

ii.  The  anterior  openings  of  the  Eustachian  canals 
are  a  pair  of  small  holes,  close  to  the  median 
plane,  and  opening  into  a  deep  notch  between 
the  anterior  end  of  the  basi-temporal  bone  and 
the  rostrum. 

iii.  The  foramina  of  exit  for  the  carotid  canals 
are  a  pair  of  small  holes,  near  tbe  middle  line, 
and  i  immediately  to  the  outer  sides  of  tbe 
Eustachian  apertures.  They  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  canal,  traversing  the 
base  of  the  skull. 
Pass  n  brutU  along  the  anon, I  canal  of  mm  side,  and 
through  the  trantww  oanotftvm  ticU  te  iHa 

c.  Tbe  side  of  the  cranium. 

i.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  a  hemispherical  depres- 
sion, at  the  side  of  the  hinder  end  of  tbe  skull, 
bounded  above  by  tbe  squamosal  and  below  by 
the  basi -temporal  Tbe  tympanic  membrane 
is  attached  jnet  within  tie  prominent  lip. 

Within   tbe  tympanic  cavity  can  be  seen 

the  IbUo 

a.  The  fenestral  recess  is  an  oval  depression  in 

the  middle  of  the  rap,  8rridri  bj  i 

tion  into  an  upper  huly.  the  fenestra  ovalis, 

will  a   lower,  the   fenestra 
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former  of  these  lodges  during  life  the  inner 
end  of  the  auditory  ossicle,  or  columella,  a 
slender  bar  of  bone  and  cartilage,  the  outer 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  tympanic 
membrane. 

f3.  The  posterior  opening  of  the  Eustachian  canal 
is  a  funnel-like  depression,  at  the  ventral 
and  anterior  corner  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 
The  tube  into  which  it  leads  passes  forwards 
and  inwards,  between  the  basi-temporal  and 
the  true  base  of  the  cranium,  to  open,  as 
already  seen,  on  the  base  of  the  skull,  close 
to  the  middle  line. 

Pass  a  bristle  along  the  Eustachian  canal  of  one  side, 
from  behind  forwards. 

y.  The  anterior  tympanic  recess  is  a  slit-like 
depression,  immediately  above  the  posterior 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  canal,  with  which 
it  is  often  confluent. 

8.  The  posterior  tympanic  recess  is  a  large 
depression,  close  to  the  dorsal  border  of  the 
tympanic  cavity,  and  just  above  the  fenes- 
tral  recess. 

ii.  The  zygomatic  process  of  the  squamosal  is  a 
thin  bar  of  bone,  which  projects  forwards 
almost  horizontally  from  the  anterior  and 
upper  edge  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Its  distal 
end  often  meets,  and  fuses  with,  the  post-orbital 
process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

iii.  The  articular  surface  for  the  quadrate  is  a 

depression  on  the  side  of  the  skull,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  between  it  and 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  squamosal. 

iv.  The  foramen  of  exit  for  the  trigeminal  nerve 
is  a  round  hole  in  the  side  of  the  skull,  below 
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and  in  front  of  the  articular  surface  for  the 
quadrate. 

v.  The  orbit  is  a  very  large  depression  in  the  side 
of  the  skull,  which  lodges  the  eyeball :  it  is 
bounded  above  by  the  frontal  bone ;  in  front, 
by  the  frontal  and  lacrymal  bones,  the  latter 
of  which  is  produced  downwards  at  its  anterior 
end  into  a  slender  curved  process.  Behind, 
the  orbit  is  bounded  by  the  frontal  with 
its  post-orbital  process,  and  by  the  ali- 
sphenoid ;  and  on  the  inner  side  it  is  separated 
from  the  orbit  of  the  other  side  by  the  inter- 
orbital  septum,  a  thin  vertical  plate  of  bone, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  pre-sphenoid 
and  orbito-sphenoid  behind,  and  the  mes- 
ethmoid  in  front  and  above.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  septum  is  thickened,  forming  the  ros- 
trum, and  is  covered  by  a  membrane-bone,  the 
para-sphenoid. 

Below,  the  orbit  is  very  incomplete ;  its 
outer  margin  is  formed  by  the  slender  zygo- 
matic arch,  and  its  floor,  nearer  the  middle 
line,  is  formed  in  part  by  the  palatine  and 
pterygoid  bones. 

vi.  The  foramen  of  exit  for  the  olfactory  nerves  is 
a  median  opening,  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
cranium,  and  is  continued  forwards  as  a 
horizontal  slit,  between  the  inter-orbital  sep- 
tum and  the  frontal  bones. 

vii.  The  optic  foramen  is  a  large  median  hole  in 
the  orbito-sphenoid  bones,  opening  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  orbits,  and  continued 
forwards  as  a  semicircular  notch  in  the  inter- 
orbital  septum. 

viii.  The  foramina  of  exit  for  the  third  v 
nerves  are  small  holes,  immediat 
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outer  side  of  the  optic  foramen,  and  sometime! 
confluent  with  it. 

d.  The  dorsal  rar&ce  of  the  cranium. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  cranium  is  rounded, 
and  formed  almost  entirely  by  the  parietal  and 
frontal  bones.  It  is  broad  behind,  narrower  in 
front ;  and  separated  by  a  sharp,  almost  transverse 
line  from  the  facial  part  of  the  skull.  The  an- 
terior ends  of  the  frontal  bones  diverge  slightly 
from  each  other,  and  allow  the  mesethmoid  to 
come  to  the  surface  between  them. 

2.  The  facial  portion  of  the  skull  lies  below  and  in  front  of 
the  cranial  portion,  with  which  it  is  only  loosely 
connected.  It  consists  of  (1)  the  olfactory  capsules, 
and  the  bones  associated  with  them ;  (2)  the  skeletal 
elements  of  the  jaws,  and  the  hyoid  apparatus. 

a.  The  olfactory  capsules  and  associated  bones.  The 
olfactory  capsules  themselves  remain  in  a  car- 
tilaginous condition  throughout  life,  and  are 
therefore  absent  in  macerated  skulls.  They  are 
separated  only  by  a  thin  vertical  septum,  and 
almost  completely  nil  the  conical  space  which,  in 
the  dried  skull,  lies  between  the  anterior  end  of 
the  orbit  and  the  tip  of  the  beak.  Each  olfactory 
capsule  has  its  cavity  complicated  by  a  spirally 
rolled  lamina  of  cartilage,  which  projects  inwards 
from  its  outer  wall. 

In  relation  with  the  olfactory  capsules  are  the 
following  bones. 

i.  The  nasals  are  a  pair  of  thin  lamellar  bones, 
which  cover  the  sides  of  the  hinder  ends  of 
the  olfactory  capsules.  Behind,  they  are  fused 
with  the  anterior  ends  of  the  frontals  :  while 
their  anterior  borders  are  'divided  by  deep 
notches  into  superior  and  inferior  processes, 
which  embrace  the  external  narial  openings. 
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anil  are  closely  connected  with  processes  of 
the  premaxiUte. 
ii.  The  vomer  is  &  slender  median  bony  rod,  which 
lies  below  the   hinder  part  of   the  olfactory 
capsules,   and   immediately    in  |front  of    the 
para- sphenoid.     It  is  paired  in  some  birds, 
b.  The  upper  jaw.     The  hones  of  the  upper  jaw,  as 
seen  from  the  ventral  surface,  form  on  each  side 
two  bony  arcades,  which  are  fused  together, in 
front  to  form  the  beali,  and  are  closely  approxi- 
mated   behind,  but  widely  separated  from  each 
other    along    the    greater    part  of  their  course. 
The  inner  arcade  is  formed  by  the  pterygoid  and 
palatine  bones,  which  articulate  with  the  rostrum  : 
the  outer  arcade  consists  of  the  slender  sub-orbital 
bar  and  the  premaxilla. 

The  upper  jaw  is  connected  with  the  anterior 
end  of  the  (rontals,  and  with  the  mesethmoid. 
Posteriorly,  it  is  slung  up  to  the  side  of  the  skull, 
just  in  front  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  by  the  qua- 
drate bones. 
i.  The  pterygoid  is  a  short  stout  bone,  forming  the 
hinder  part  of  the  iuner  arcade.     It  articu- 
lates at  its  outer  and  posterior  end  with  the 
inner    surface   of  the    quadrate,    and   at   its 
inner  and  anterior  end  with  the  rostrum,  along 
which  it  can  slide, 
ii.  The  palatine  is  a  slender  horizontal  bar  of  bone 
lying  in  front  of  the  pterygoid,  and  forming  tb<_' 
greater  part  of  the  inner  arcade.     Behind,  it 
articulates  with  the  pterygoid,  and  is  expanded 
into  a  broad  lamella,  which  articulates  with 
the  rostrum  along  its  inner  edge.    In  front,  the 
palatine  is  wedged  axilla  ami 

the  premaxilla. 
in.  The  premaxilla  ■ 

t  of  which  is  ankylosed  1 
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the  median  plane  to  form  the  tip  of  the  beak, 
while  the  three  processes  diverge  backwards. 

The  ascending  or  nasal  process,  which  is 
much  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  a  long 
slender  bar  of  bone,  which  runs  backwards 
and  upwards,  closely  applied  to  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  nasal  bone,  to  the  mesethmoid,  with 
which  it  is  connected.  The  bone  is  very  thin 
and  elastic  at  its  hinder  end,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  certain  amount  of  movement  of  the  facial 
on  the  cranial  portion  of  the  skull. 

The  outer  or  maxillary  process  runs  back- 
wards and  slightly  outwards,  forming  part  of 
the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  nasal  and 
maxillary  processes  of  the  premaxilla,  together 
with  the  superior  and  inferior  processes  of 
the  nasal  bone,  surround  the  large  aperture 
at  the  side  of  the  beak  in  which  the  external 
narial  opening  lies. 

The  inner  or  palatine  process,  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  is  a  narrow  plate  of  bone  which 
extends  horizontally  backwards,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  median  plane.  It  forms  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  is  connected 
behind  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  palatine 
bone. 

iv.  The  maxilla  is  a  slender  rod  of  bone,  lying 
behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  maxillary 
process  of  the  premaxilla,  and  forming  part 
of  the  sub-orbital  bar.  Its  anterior  end  is 
expanded  into  a  thin  horizontal  lamina  of 
bone,  the  maxillo-palatine  process,  which 
projects  inwards  towards  the  median  plane, 
lying  dorsal  to  the  palatine  bone. 

v.  Thejugal  is  a  very  slender  rod,  which  forms  the 
middle  portion  of  the  sub-orbital  bar.    It  lies 
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dorsal  to  the  other  two  components  of  the 
bar,  and  its  exact  limits  are  not  recognisable 
in  the  adult. 

vi.  The  quadrato-jugal  is  the  hindmost  of  the 
three  components  of  the  sub-orbital  bar.  Its 
posterior  end  is  thickened,  and  articulates  with 
the  outer  side  of  the  distal  end  of  the  quadrate. 
In  front  it  extends  forwards  as  far  as  the 
maxilla,  being  overlapped  for  a  considerable 
part  of  its  length  by  the  jugal. 

c.  The  mandibular  arch  is  divided  into  two  portions 
of  very  unequal  length,  placed  almost  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  proximal  part  is  the 
quadrate  bone,  which  connects  both  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  with  the  cranium :  the  distal  por- 
tion, forming  the  lower  jaw,  is  of  much  greater 
length,  is  fused  with  its  fellow  in  front,  and  is 
composed  of  several  bones  firmly  united  together. 

i.  The  quadrate,  which  forms  the  suspensorium,  is 
a  stout  triradiate  bone.  Its  proximal  or  dorsal 
arm  articulates  with  a  cup-like  depression  in 
the  squamosal,  at  the  anterior  and  upper  border 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  between  this  and  the 
base  of  the  zygomatic  process. 

The  distal  or  ventral  arm,  which  is  the 
stoutest  of  the  three,  is  expanded  transversely 
at  its  lower  end,  and  bears  the  articular 
surface  for  the  lower  jaw :  it  also  articulates 
at  its  outer  edge  with  the  quadrato-jugal,  and 
along  its  inner  margin  with  the  pterygoid. 

The  third  or  anterior  arm  of  the  quadrate 
is  a  more  slender  process,  which  projects  for- 
wards and  inwards  into  the  hinder  part  of  the 
orbit,  lying  parallel  to  and  above  the  pterygoid. 

ii.  The  mandible,  or  lower  jaw,  consists  of  a  pair 
of  long,  laterally  compressed  rami,  thickened 
and  expanded  at  their  hinder  ends,  where 
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they  articulate  with  the  quadrates,  and  firmly 
united  together  in  the  median  plane  in  front. 
Like  the  upper  jaw,  it  bears  no  teeth,  but  is 
covered  by  a  horny  epidermal  sheath. 

Each  ramus  of  the  mandible  really  con- 
sists of  five  bones,  one  of  which  is  developed 
in  the  primary  cartilaginous  arch,  while  the 
others  are  formed  around  it. 

a.  The  articular  forms  the  expanded  posterior 
end  of  the  ramus.  On  its  dorsal  surface 
is  the  elongated  and  slightly  concave  arti- 
cular surface  for  the  quadrate :  behind  this 
the  bone  is  produced  backwards  and  upwards 
into  the  curved  posterior  articular  process ; 
and  on  the  inner  side  into  a  similar  but 
stouter  internal  articular  process. 

The  articular  is  continuous  in  front 
with  Meckel's  cartilage,  the  cartilaginous 
bar  of  the  mandibular  arch,  which  persists, 
even  in  the  adult,  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  length  of  the  mandible,  ensheathed  in 
membrane-bones. 

p.  The  angular  is  a  splint-like  bone  which 
underlies  the  articular,  and  extends  for- 
wards along  the  ventral  edge  and  inner 
surface  of  the  proximal  half  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

y.  The  supra-angular  forms  the  dorsal  part  of 
the  posterior  third  of  the  mandible,  along 
both  outer  and  inner  surfaces.  Its  dorsal 
border  is  raised  into  a  small  coronoid  pro- 
cess, about  the  middle  of  its  length. 

8.  The  dentary  is  the  largest  of  the  bones  of 
the  jaw,  and  forms  the  distal  half  of  each 
ramus  :  it  is  fused  with  its  fellow  in  front 
at  the  symphysis :  and  posteriorly  it  extends 
back  along  the  ventral  border  of  the  supra- 
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angular,  between  this  and  the  angular,  as 
far  as  the  articular. 

c.  The  splenial  is  a  thin  lamina  of  bone,  applied 
to  the  inner  surface  of  each  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  along  the  middle  half  of  its  length. 

d.  The  columella  and  the  hyoid  apparatus.  These 
may  conveniently  be  considered  together,  as  the 
columella  is,  according  to  most  authorities,  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  hyoid  arch,  just  as  the 
quadrate  is  of  the  mandibular. 

i.  The  columella  is  a  minute  and  slender  rod  of 
bone,  the  proximal  end  of  which  is  expanded 
into  an  oval  plate,  fitted  into  the  fenestra 
ovalis  of  the  tympanic  cavity ;  while  the 
outer  or  distal  end,  which  is  cartilaginous  and 
divided  into  three  diverging  arms,  is  attached 
to  the  tympanic  membrane.  It  serves  to  con- 
vey the  sound-vibrations  from  the  tympanic 
membrane  to  the  membrane  closing  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  so  to  the  internal  ear. 

Owing  to  its  small  size  and  slight  attach- 
ment, the  columella  is  often  lost  in  macerated 
skulls :  it  may,  however,  sometimes  be  found 
projecting  from  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

ii.  The  hyoid  apparatus  is  a  bony  framework,  lying 
in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  supporting  the 
tongue.  It  consists  of  a  median  jointed  rod 
of  bone  and  cartilage,  formed  of  glosso-hyal, 
basi-hyal,  and  basi-branchial ;  to  the  sides  of 
which  are  attached  in  front  the  short  cerato- 
hyals,  and  further  back,  the  elongated  and 
jointed  thyro-hyals,  the  ventral  portions  of 
the  first  branchial  arches. 
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H.  THE  APPENDICULAR  SKELETON. 

A.  The  Pectoral  Girdle. 

The  pectoral  girdle  is  stout,  and  is  firmly  connected  with 
the  sternum  to  give  support  to  the  wings.  It  differs  markedly 
from  that  of  the  rabbit  in  the  large  size  of  the  coracoid, 
which  is  almost  perpendicular  to  the  scapula;  and  in  the 
completeness  of  the  clavicle. 

i.  The  scapula  is  a  long  flattened  blade-like  bone, 
which  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts 
lies  above  the  ribs,  a  short  distance  from  and 
almost  parallel  to  the  vertebral  column.  It 
is  connected  by  muscles  with  both  the  ribs 
and  the  vertebra.  Its  anterior  end,  which 
is  expanded  and  firmly  connected  with  the 
coracoid,  bears  on  its  outer  surface  a  shallow 
depression,  forming  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  > 
and  is  produced  forwards,  at  its  inner  border, 
into  a  process  which  helps  to  form  the  oanal 
for  the  tendon  of  the  second  pectoral  muscle. 

ii.  The  coracoid  is  a  stout  straight  bone,  running 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
sternum.  Its  upper  end  is  connected  behind 
and  at  its  inner  side  with  the  scapula,  and 
bears  on  its  outer  surface  a  cup-shaped  de- 
pression, which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
glenoid  cavity. 

Above  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  coracoid  is 
produced  upwards  and  inwards  into  a  strong 
process,  which,  with  the  corresponding  process 
of  the  scapula,  completes  the  foramen  trios- 
seum,  through  which  the  tendon  of  the  second 
pectoral  muscle  passes  to  its  insertion  into 
the  back  of  the  humerus.  This  process  also 
articulates  with  the  clavicle. 

The  lower  end  of  the  coracoid  is  broad  and 
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flattened,  and  bears  a  transversely  elongated 
surface,  articulating  with  the  anterior  end  of 
the  sternum. 
iii.  The  clavicles  are  a  pair  of  slender  curved  bones, 
whose  upper  ends  are  slightly  expanded,  and 
connected,  as  described  above,  with  the  cora- 
coids ;  while  their  lower  ends  are  fused  together 
to  form  a  median,  laterally  compressed  plate. 
The  two  clavicles  together  form  the  fur 
cula  or  '  merrythought.' 
B,  The  Fore-Limb  or  Wing. 

The  wing  of  the  bird  corresponds  to  the  fore-limb  of  the 
rabbit,  but  differs  from  it  in  several  respects,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  are :  (1)  the  complete  absence  of  the  two 
inner  digits  ;  and  (2)  the  fusion  of  the  distal  row  of  carpal 
bones  with  the  three  persistent  metacarpals  to  form  a  com- 
pound bone,  the  c arp u -me ta corpus. 

When  the  wing  is  extended  for  flight,  its  surfaces  and 
borders  correspond  to  those  of  the  primitive  vertebrate  limb, 
the  preaxial  border  being  directed  forwards,  the  postaxial 
backwards,  and  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces  upwards  and 
downwards  respectively.  When  the  wing  is  folded,  in  the 
position  of  rest,  the  three  main  divisions— arm,  fore-arm,  and 
hand — are  bent  on  each  other  like  the  letter  ~£,  the  elbow 
pointing  backwards,  and  the  wrist  forwards.  Owing  to  a 
slight  rotation  at  the  shoulder- joint,  and  a  slight  obliquity  of 
the  elbow-joint,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  arm  now  faces 
inwards  and  upwards ;  that  of  the  fore-arm  outwards  and 
slightly  upwards :  while  in  the  hand,  which  is  bent  on  the 
fore-arm  in  a  position  of  extreme  abduction,  the  dorsal  sur- 
face faces  almost  directly  outwards. 
1.  The  arm  has  only  a  single  bone. 

i.  The   humeral  is  an  elongated,  slightly  curved 
bone,  expanded  at  both  ends. 

The  proximal  end,  or  head,  presents  a 
large,  convex,  vertically  elongated  «i 
articulation  with  the  glenoid  «*▼>* 
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by  two  tuberosities,  which  are  preaxial  and 
postaxial  respectively. 

The  preaxial  tuberosity  is  small,  but  is 
continued  along  the  bone  as  the  prominent 
forwardly  directed  deltoid  ridge:  this  gives 
insertion  to  the  great  pectoral  and  deltoid 
muscles  ;  while  a  small  tubercle  at  its  proximal 
end,  and  partly  on  the  extensor  surface, 
marks  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  second 
pectoral  muscle,  or  elevator  of  the  wing. 

The  postaxial  or  greater  tuberosity  is  much 
larger,  and  has  on  its  extensor  surface  a  deep 
pit,  the  pneumatic  foramen,  leading  to  an  air- 
cavity  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

The  distal  end  of  the  humerus  bears  a 
trochlear  articular  surface  for  the  radius  and 
ulna  ;  the  radial  surface  being  preaxial,  and 
placed  obliquely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone ; 
the  ulnar  surface  being  postaxial,  and  trans- 
verse to  the  axis. 

2.  The  fore-arm  has  two  bones,  which  are  separate  from 

each  other  along  their  whole  length. 

i.  The  radius  is  slender  and  nearly  straight.  Its 
proximal  end,  or  head,  presents  a  terminal 
cup- shaped  articular  surface  for  the  preaxial 
condyle  of  the  humerus ;  and  its  distal  end 
articulates  with  the  carpus. 

ii.  The  ulna  is  rather  longer  and  much  stouter 
than  the  radius,  and  is  slightly  curved.  Its 
proximal  and  larger  end  has  a  large  articular 
surface  for  the  postaxial  tubercle  of  the 
humerus,  beyond  which  it  projects  as  the 
blunt  olecranon  process.  Its  distal  end  arti- 
culates with  the  carpus,  and  with  the  radius. 

3.  The  wrist  consists,  in  the  embryo,  of  two  rows  of  carpals, 

a  proximal  row  of  two  and  a  distal  row  of  three.     Of 
these  the  two  proximal  carpals  persist  in  the  adult, 
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while  those  of  the  distal  row  fuse  with  the  meta- 
carpals to  form  the  compound  carpo-metacarpus. 

a.  The  proximal  row  of  carpals  consists  of  two  small 
irregular  hones. 

i.  The  radiale  lies  between  the  end  of  the  radius 
and  the  manus. 

ii.  The  ulnare  is  a  larger,  more  irregular  bone, 
which  articulates  proximally  with  the  ulna, 
and  is  notched  distally  to  receive  the  carpo- 
metacarpus.    It  is  very  freely  movable. 

4.  The  manus.  In  the  embryo  there  are  three  separate  meta- 
carpals, probably  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
three  outer  digits  of  man.  In  the  adult  they  fuse 
together,  and  with  the  distal  row  of  carpals,  to 
form  the  carpo-metacarpus.  A  small  nodule  of 
cartilage  to  the  outer  side  of  these,  and  apparently 
corresponding  to  the  pisiform  bone,  disappears  com- 
pletely, or,  according  to  some  authorities,  fuses  with 
the  post- axial  metacarpal. 

a.  The  carpo-metacarpus  is  an  elongated  bone,  in  which 

the  three  component  metacarpals  can  easily  be 
distinguished. 

i.  The  preaxial  metacarpal  is  very  short  and 
stumpy,  forming  a  small  projection  on  the  pre- 
axial  side  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone. 

ii.  The  middle  metacarpal  is  a  stout  straight  bone, 
enlarged  at  its  ends,  and  giving  off  near  its 
proximal  end  a  process  from  its  ulnar  side. 

iii.  The  post-axial  metacarpal  is  slightly  curved, 
and  is  more  slender  than  the  middle  one,  with 
which  it  is  fused  at  both  ends. 

b.  The  phalanges. 

i.  The  preaxial  digit  has  two  phalanges,  the 
terminal  one  being  small. 

ii.  The  middle  digit  has  three  phalanges,  the  proximal 

K  E  2 
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one  being  large  and  lamellar,  and  the  distal 
one  very  small. 

hi.  The  post-axial  digit  has  only  a  single  phalanx. 

C.  The  Pelvic  Girdle. 

The  pelvic  girdle  consists  of  the  same  three  elements  on 
each  side — ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes — as  the  mammalian 
pelvis,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  widely  in  form.  The 
three  component  bones  are  firmly  united  to  form  the  OS  inno- 
minatum;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  three  is  the  aoeta- 
bulum,  or  socket  for  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  is  partially 
membranous  at  its  bottom. 

i.  The  ilium  is  an  elongated  lamellar  bone,  which 
extends  a  considerable  distance  both  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  acetabulum.  Its  inner 
border  is  connected  along  nearly  its  whole 
length  with  the  sacral  vertebra  and  their 
processes.  The  outer  surface  of  the  anterior 
part  is  concave,  that  of  the  posterior  part 
convex :  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  forms, 
with  the  adjacent  vertebrae,  two  deeply  concave 
depressions  in  which  the  kidneys  He.  On  the 
outer  surface,  immediately  behind  and  above 
the  acetabulum,  is  a  projection,  the  anti- 
trochanter,  which  bears  on  its  outer  surface 
an  articular  facet  for  the  great  trochanter  of 
the  femur. 

ii.  The  ischium  is  a  flattened  lamellar  bone,  pro- 
jecting almost  horizontally  backwards  from 
the  acetabulum,  of  which  it  forms  about  a 
third.  It  is  separated  from  the  ilium,  just 
behind  the  acetabulum,  by  the  oval  ilio-soiatic 
foramen,  behind  which  the  two  bones  are  fused 
together. 

iii.  The  pubes  is  a  long  slender  bar  of  bone,  which 
projects  downwards  and  backwards,  parallel  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  ischium.    It  forms  a 
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very  small  part  of  the  ventral  border  of  the 
acetabulum,  in  front  of  which  it  extends  for- 
wards as  a  blunt  pre-pubic  process. 

Behind  the  acetabulum,  the  pubes  and 
ischium  are  separated  by  the  slit-like  obturator 
foramen,  behind  which  the  two  bones  are 
fused  for  a  short  distance.  The  hinder  end  of 
the  pubes  is  thickened,  and  extends  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  ischium. 

D.  The  Hind-Limb. 

In  the  bird's  leg  there  is  the  same  extensive  fusion  of 
the  bones  which  is  characteristic  of  other  parts  of  the  skeleton. 
There  are  no  free  tarsals,  the  proximal  row  having  fused 
with  the  tibia,  and  the  distal  row  with  the  metatarsals. 

The  position  of  the  limb  is  the  same  as  in  the  rabbit ;  the 
knee  pointing  forwards,  and  the  preaxial  border  being  internal 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  limb. 

1.  The  thigh  has  only  a  single  bone. 

i.  The  femur  has  a  cylindrical,  slightly  curved 
shaft,  and  enlarged  ends.  The  proximal  end 
is  produced  on  its  inner  side  into  a  rounded 
head,  articulating  with  the  acetabulum.  On 
the  outer  or  postaxial  side  of  the  head  is  an 
irregular  process,  the  great  trochanter,  be- 
tween which  and  the  head,  at  the  proximal 
end  of  the  bone,  is  the  articular  surface  for 
the  an ti- trochanter  of  the  ilium. 

The  distal  end  of  the  femur  presents,  in 
front,  a  deeply  grooved  pulley-like  surface  for 
the  patella,  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg  :  this  surface  is 
bounded  laterally  by  two  prominent  condylar 
ridges,  which  articulate  with  the  tibia ;  the 
outer  or  postaxial  condyle  having  on  its  pos- 
terior surface  a  deeply  grooved  facet  for  the 
upper  end  of  the  fitral** 
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2.  The  leg. 

i.  The  tibio-tarsus  is  a  large,  stout,  nearly  straight 
bone,  considerably  longer  than  the  femur  :  it 
is  formed  by  fusion  of  the  tibia  with  the 
proximal  row  of  tarsals.  The  proximal  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone  is  much  enlarged,  and 
bears  at  its  end  two  surfaces  which  articulate 
with  the  condyles  of  the  femur ;  on  its 
extensor  surface  is  the  prominent  cnemial 
crest,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscle  of  the  thigh  is  inserted,  beyond  the 
patella. 

The  distal  end  of  the  bone  has  a  prominent 
pulley-like  articular  surface  for  the  tarso- 
metatarsus.  The  distal  portion,  corresponding 
to  the  tarsal  bones,  is  easily  detached  in  the 
young  fowl. 
The  fibula  is  a  slender  bone,  closely  applied  to 
the  outer  or  postaxial  surface  of  the  tibio- 
tarsus,  with  which  it  is  often  fused.  Its  proxi- 
mal end  is  enlarged,  and  articulates  with  the 
femur ;  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  very  slender, 
and  usually  does  not  reach  to  the  ankle. 

8.  The  ankle-joint  is  between  the  proximal  and  distal  rows 
of  tarsals  :  these  at  a  very  early  age  fuse  with  the 
tibia  and  metatarsus  respectively,  so  that  in  the 
adult  there  are  no  free  tarsal  bones. 

4.  The  pes.     The  first  four  digits  are  present :  the  meta- 
tarsal of  the  first  is  small  and  imperfect :  those  of 
the  next  three  are  large,  and  are  fused  with  cne 
another  and  with  the  distal  tarsal  row.     The  fifth  or 
postaxial  digit,  corresponding  to  the  little  toe  in  man, 
is  represented  by  a  rudimentary  metatarsal. 
a.  The  tarso-metatarsus  is  a  stout  straight  bone,  about 
as  long  as  the  femur,  and  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  the  distal  tarsal  row  with  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsals.    Its  proximal  end 
is  enlarged,  and  bears  terminally  two  cup- shaped 
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facets  for  the  tibio- tarsus ;  on  its  posterior  surface 
is  a  prominent  ridge,  deeply  grooved  behind,  and 
traversed  at  its  base  by  a  longitudinal  canal,  for 
the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  toes.  Behind  the  ridge,  two  sesamoid  bones 
are  usually  present. 

In  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  three  metatarsals 
can  easily  be  distinguished.  They  do  not  lie 
quite  parallel  to  one  another,  the  middle  one 
being  slightly  posterior  to  the  other  two  at 
its  proximal  end,  and  anterior  dis tally. 

At  the  distal  end  of  the  bone,  the  three  meta- 
tarsals separate  from  one  another,  and  each  ends 
in  a  pulley-like  surface  for  the  corresponding 
digit. 

b.  The  first  metatarsal  is  incomplete,  its  distal  end 

alone  being  ossified.  It  is  a  small  irregular 
nodule  of  bone,  attached  by  ligament  to  the  inner 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  tarso-metatarsus,  a 
short  distance  above  its  distal  end. 

c.  The  digits.    The  four  preaxial  digits  are  present; 

In  many  domestic  fowls,  notably  Dorkings,  an 
extra  or  supernumerary  toe  is  present  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  true  fifth,  or  postaxial 
digit,  is  always  absent. 

i.  The  hallux,  or  great  toe,  is  connected  with  the 
first  metatarsal,  and  directed  backwards.  It 
consists  of  two  phalanges,  the  last  one  bearing 
a  claw. 

ii.  The  second  toe  is  directed  forwards  and  slightly 
inwards.  It  has  three  phalanges,  the  last  one 
clawed. 

in.  The  third  toe  is  the  largest  and  is  directed  for- 
wards. It  has  four  phalanges,  the  terminal 
one  clawed. 

iv.  The  fourth  toe  is  directed  forwards  and  out- 
wards. It  has  five  phalange*,  ****  "  distal 
one  is  clawed. 
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Chapter  XV. 

DISSECTION   OF   THE   PIGEON.     Columba  livia. 

Birds  are  in  many  respects  the  most  highly  differentiated 
vertebrates.  While  agreeing  in  their  essential  morphological 
characters  with  the  other  air-breathing  vertebrates,  and  more 
especially  with  reptiles,  they  present  a  number  of  very  special 
characters,  chiefly  connected  with  the  power  of  flight. 

The  modifications  in  the  skeleton  have  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter :  in  the  other  systems  the  most  noteworthy 
features  are : — (1)  the  development  of  feathers,  which  are  very 
highly  specialised  products  of  the  epidermis ;  (2)  the  great  size 
of  the  pectoral  muscles,  by  which  flight  is  effected ;  (8)  the  pro- 
longation of  the  bronchi  through  the  lungs  into  spacious  thin- 
walled  air-sacs,  lying  between  the  viscera,  and  prolonged  into 
several  of  the  bones ;  (4)  the  persistence  of  the  fourth  right 
aortic  arch,  instead  of,  as  in  mammals,  the  fourth  left,  to  form 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  ;  (5)  the  lateral,  instead  of  dorsal,  posi- 
tion of  the  optic  lobes  of  the  brain  ;  and  (6)  in  the  female,  the 
disappearance,  during  development,  of  the  ovary  and  oviduct 
of  the  right  side. 

Physiologically,  the  most  interesting  points  are : — the  high 
temperature  of  the  blood,  which  exceeds  that  of  mammals, 
varying  between  100°  and  110°  F.  in  different  birds ;  and  the 
modification  in  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  expiration 
being  the  active  movement,  and  inspiration  almost  purely 
passive. 

Birds  are  oviparous,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  of  large  size, 
are  protected  by  calcareous  shells.  The  eggs  are  fertilised  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  oviduct  before  the  shell  is  formed,  and 
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hence  commence  to  develop  before  they  are  laid.  The  egg 
contains  within  itself  sufficient  nutriment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  chick  up  to  the  time  of  hatching :  and  all  that 
is  necessary  to  ensure  development  is  that  the  egg,  after  it  is 
laid,  should  be  kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  parent's 
body.  This  is  in  most  birds  effected  by  incubation,  a  task 
usually  fulfilled  by  the  hen  bird,  but  sometimes  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  cock. 

The  food  of  the  pigeon  consists  largely  of  hard  seeds,  and 
small  stones  are  swallowed  with  it. 

Pigeons  should  be  killed  with  chloroform,  otlierwise  the 
lice  with  which  they  are  invariably  infested  may  prove  a  great 
nuisance.  Before  the  dissection  is  commenced,  the  bird  should 
be  thoroughly  plucked,  with  tlic  exception  of  one  of  the  wings, 
on  which  the  feathers  may  be  left  till  later. 


I.   EXTERNAL   CHARACTERS. 

Excepting  the  lower  joints  of  the  legs  and  the  toes,  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  feathers. 

A.  The  Main  Divisions  of  the  Body. 

1.  The  head  is  elongated  antero-posteriorly,  and  produced 

in  front  into  a  pointed  horny  beak. 

At  the  base  of  the  beak  is  a  naked  swollen  patch 
of  skin,  the  cere. 

At  the  sides  of  the  head  are  the  large  eyes,  each 
provided  with  upper  and  lower  lids,  and  with  a  well- 
.  developed  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane,  a 
semi-transparent  fold  of  skin  which  can  be  drawn 
across  the  eye  from  its  anterior  angle  with  great 
rapidity. 

2.  The  neck  is  very  long  and  flexible. 

8.  The  trunk  is  deep  dorso-ventrally,  and  to1 
pressed  from  side  to  side.    Along  # 
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line  is  a  prominent  ridge,  formed  by   the  ventral 
border  of  the  carina,  or  keel  of  the  sternum. 

Posteriorly  the  trunk  ends  in  a  short  blunt  tail. 

B.  The  Limbs. 

1.  The  wing. 

Identify  tlie  several  bones  of  the  wing  by  feeling  them 
through  tlie  shin.  Note  also  the  varying  positions  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  several  divisions  of  the  wing,  when  it  is  extended 
and  folded  respectively  (p.  417). 

The  ala  spuria,  or  bastard  wing,  is  a  small  tuft 
of  feathers  attached  to  the  phalanx  of  the  pre-axial 
digit. 

2.  The  leg. 

The  toes  and  the  tarso-metatarsal  region  are,  ex- 
cept in  some  domesticated  breeds,  devoid  of  feathers 
and  covered  with  large  horny  epidermal  scales.  The 
ends  of  the  toes  are  provided  with  horny  claws.  ' 

C.  The  Feathers. 

The  possession  of  feathers,  which  are  specially  modified 
epidermal  structures,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  bird. 

1.    Structure  of  a  feather. 

Pull  out  one  of  tlie  large  featJiers  from  the  wing  or  tail ; 
and  note  in  it  the  following  ])oints. 

a.  The  scapus,  or  stem,  is  a  stiff  axial  rod,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  feather.  It  consists  of 
two  dissimilar  portions. 

i.  The  calamus,  or  quill,  is  the  tubular,  semi- 
transparent  proximal  portion,  the  base  of 
which  is  inserted  in  the  skin.  At  the 
proximal  end  of  the  quill  there  is  a  small 
aperture,  the  inferior  umbilicus ;  and  at  its 
distal  end,  between  the  quill  and  the  vane,. 
there  is  a  second  aperture,  the  superior 
umbilicus. 
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ii.  Tho  rachiB,  or  shaft,  is  tho  distal  solid  portion 
of  the  Btoip.     It  ia  a  tapering,  flexible,  elastic 

rod,  square  in  transverse  section,  ami  g v..  I 

along  its  ventral  surface. 
b.  The  vexillum,  or  vane,  is  the  Battened  portion  of  the 

feather,  attached  along  the  sides  of    tb obll. 

It  is  made  up  of  barbs  mid  barbules. 
i.  The  barbs  arc-  a  series  of  narrow,  elastic  himinir, 
attached  by  their  bases  along  the  two 
the  rachis,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tho 
vane, 
ii.  The  barbules  are  much  small  ■ 

form  fringes  along  the  sides  of  ttu   bafba; 
they  bear  booklets,  which  hold    together  the. 
adjacent  harbs,  and  so  give  the  feather  that 
resistance  to  the  air  on  which  the  bird 
of  flight  depends. 
Varieties  of  feathers. 

a.  The  quill  feathers  are  the  Luge  feathers  of  the  wings 
aud  tail :  they  are  of  two  kinds. 
i.  The  remiges.  or  wing-quills,  have  the  inner  or 
posterior  half  of  the  rm  much  broader  than 
the  outer  or  anterior  half.  They  are  divided 
into  groups  in  accordance  with  the  bones  to 
which  Lhey  are  attached  (fig,  7::,  p,  186), 

The  primary  quills  are  those  attached  to 
the  bones  of  the  raanns.     They  an 

bar,  of  which  six  are  attached  to  the 

middle  metacarpal,  and  are  banes  called  meta- 
carpal quills  :  one,  ad-digital,  is  attached 
to  the  phalanx  of  the  post-axial  digit ;  two, 
mid-digital,  to  the  proximal  phalanx  of  tho 
middle  digit:  and  two,  pre-digilal,  one  of 
which  is  small,  are  attached  In  I 
phalanx  of  the  middle  digit, 
The  secondary  quills  mv 
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ii.  The  rectrices,  or  tail-quills,  have  the  two  halves 
of  the  vane  about  equal  in  size.  They  are 
used  by  the  bird  for  steering  during  flight 

There  are  twelve  in  the  wild  rock-pigeon, 
but  may  be  more  in  domestic  breeds. 

b.  The  coverts  are  the  smaller  feathers  which  cover  the 

bases  of  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail. 

c.  The  contour  feathers  are  the  short  soft  feathers 

covering  the  body  generally.  The  barbules  are 
less  perfectly  developed  than  in  the  quill-feathers, 
so  that  the  barbs  easily  separate  from  one  an- 
other, especially  at  the  base  of  the  vane. 

d.  The  fUoplumes  are  the  minute  rudimentary  feathers 

left  in  the  skin  after  the  bird  has  been  plucked. 
Each  consists  of  a  hair-like  stem,  with  a  very 
rudimentary  vane  at  its  apex. 

3.  Arrangement  of  the  feathers. 

The  feathers  are  attached  to  certain  definite  areas 
of  the  skin,  known  as  pteryl®,  the  intervening  tracts 
or  apteria  being  devoid  of  feathers.  This  arrange- 
ment is  not  very  obvious  in  the  pigeon,  in  which 
the  feathers  are  more  uniformly  distributed  than  in 
many  birds.  Apteria  may,  however,  be  seen  in  the 
mid- ventral  and  mid-dorsal  regions  of  the  body,  and 
along  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  proximal  segments  of 
the  wings. 

D.  External  Apertures. 

a.  Median  apertures. 

i.  The  mouth  is  a  wide  slit-like  opening  in  the  long 
pointed  beak. 

ii.  The  cloacal  aperture  is  a  transverse  slit,  with 
prominent  lips,  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body,  below  the  base  of  the  tail. 

b.  Paired  apertures. 

i.  The  nostrils  are  a  pair  of  oblique  slit-like 
apertures,  between  the  beak  and  the  cere. 
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ii.  The  external  auditory  apertures  are  a  pair  of 
circular  openings,  below  and  slightly  behind 
the  posterior  or  outer  angles  of  the  eyes. 
Each  is  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  small,  back- 
wardly  directed  feathers,  the  auriculars. 

Each  leads  inwards,  and  slightly  backwards 
and  downwards,  to  the  tympanic  cavity. 


H.  DISSECTION   OF  THE   PECTORAL   MUSCLES. 

Bemove  the  skin  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  tJwrax 
and  from  one  shoulder,  so  as  to  fully  expose  tlie  first  pectoral 
niuscle.  Clean  this  muscle  along  its  whole  length,  defining  its 
boundaries  carefully. 

1.  The  first  or  great  pectoral  muscle  is  large  and  triangular, 

and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  side  of  the  breast. 
It  arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  half 
of  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  clavicle,  and  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  body 
of  the  sternum.  Its  fibres  run  forwards  and  out- 
wards, converging  to  a  broad  fiat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  deltoid  ridge  of  the  humerus. 
From  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  near  the 
shoulder,  a  slip  is  sent  off  to  the  skin. 

The  great  pectoral  is  the  main  depressor  of  the 
wing,  and  the  most  important  of  the  muscles  of 
flight. 

Cut  through  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  transversely  to  its 
fibres,  and  about  the  middle  of  its  length.  Turn  the  two  halves 
of  the  muscle  aside,  so  as  to  clearly  define  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion ;  then  cut  away  the  muscle  entirely. 

2.  The  second   pectoral  muscle  is  a  smaller  and  more 

deeply  placed  muscle,  similar  in  shape  to  the  first 
pectoral,  and  completely  covered  by  it. 

It  arises  from  the  dorsal  part  of  the  side  of  the 
keel  of  the  sternum,  and  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
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ventral  surface  of  its  body.  Its  fibres  run  forwards 
and  outwards,  converging  to  be  inserted  into  a  long 
tendon,  which  passes  through  the  foramen  triotsenm, 
formed  by  the  scapula,  coracoid,  and  clavicle,  and 
reaches  the  back  of  the  shoulder-joint,  where  it  is 
inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  humerus, 
near  the  deltoid  ridge. 

Owing  to  the  course  taken  by  its  tendon,  the 
muscle  elevates  the  wing,  and  so  opposes  the  great 
pectoral  muscle. 

To  see  tJie  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  second  pectoral 
muscle,  remove  or  push  asidt  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  covert 
the  back  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Test  the  action  of  the  muscle 
by  pulling  the  tendon. 

8.  The  third  pectoral  muscle  is  a  small  triangular  muscle, 
arising  from  the  outer  border  of  the  ventral  two- 
thirds  of  the  coracoid,  and  from  the  costal  process  of 
the  sternum.  Its  fibres  run  forwards  and  outwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  postaxial  border  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus.  It  aids  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
in  depressing  the  wing. 

III.   DISSECTION   OF   THE  AIR-SACS. 

The  air- sacs  are  large  but  very  thin- walled  sacs,  lying 
mainly  along  the  sides  and  dorsal  surface  of  the  body-cavity. 
They  communicate,  as  already  noticed,  with  the  bronchi,  and 
they  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  mechanism  of  respira- 
tion of  the  bird. 

Expiration  is  effected  by  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
muscles,  which  compress  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  driving  the 
air  from  the  air-sacs,  through  the  lungs  and  trachea. 

Inspiration  is  effected  by  the  elastic  expansion  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  on  relaxation  of  the  muscles  :  this 
expansion  causes  an  inrush  of  air  along  the  trachea,  through 
the  lungs  and  into  the  air-sacs,  the  lungs  being  thus  filled 
with  fresh  air. 

A  complete  dissection  of  the  air-sacs  is  not  easy  to  per- 
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form,  and  involves  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  other  structures. 
The  main  features  in  their  distribution  and  relations  can, 
however,  be  easily  determined,  as  described  below.  The 
dissection  of  the  air- sacs  must  precede  that  of  the  other 
systems,  as  if  they  are  once  cut  into  the  walls  of  the  sacs 
collapse,  and  they  can  no  longer  be  inflated. 

The  air- sacs  are  nine  in  number :  a  median  interclavicular, 
a  pair  of  cervical  or  pre-bronchial,  two  pairs  of  thoracic  or 
intermediate,  and  a  pair  of  abdominal  or  posterior. 

Make  a  median  ventral  incision  through  the  skin  of  the 
neck,  and  pin  out  the  flaps.  Note  the  asophagus,  a  wide 
fleshy  median  tube  ;  and  the  trachea,  which  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  the  close-set  rings 
by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Separate  the  tracJiea  from  the  surrounding  tissues  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  and  pass  a  ligature  round  it.  Slit 
open  the  trachea  about  the  middle  of  its  length  :  pass  a  blow- 
pipe  down  the  tracJiea  through  the  slit,  and  tie  it  firmly  in. 
Inflate  the  lungs  and  air-sacs  through  the  blowpipe,  and 
tighten  the  ligature  round  the  trachea  to  prevent  the  air 
escaping. 

Make  a  mid-ventral  incision  through  the  skin  from  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sternum  to  the  cloaca,  and  a  transverse 
incision  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternum.  Carry  the 
incisions  through  the  muscles  of  tJie  abdominal  walls,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  the  viscera  beneath,  and  reflect  the  flaps 
outwards. 

1.  The  posterior  or  abdominal  air-sacs  are  a  pair  of  large 

sacs,  with  very  thin  transparent  membranous  walls, 
which  lie  along  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity, 
ventral  to  the  kidneys  but  dorsal  to  the  intestine. 
At  the  hinder  end  of  the  abdomen  they  come  close  up 
to  the  ventral  surface  when  inflated. 

Each  communicates  with  the  posterior  border  of 
the  corresponding  lung,  near  its  outer  angle. 

2.  The  posterior  thoracic  air-sacs  are  a  pair  of  rather 

smaller  sacs,  lying  along  the  outer  sides  of  the  anterior 
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ends  of  the  abdominal  sacs.  They  lie  mainly  posterior 
to  the  lungs,  bat  overlap  the  ventral  surfaces  of  their 
hinder  ends. 

Each  communicates  with  the  outer  and  posterior 
angle  of  the  corresponding  lung. 

3.  The  anterior  thoracic  air-sacs  cover  the  ventral  surfaces 

of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lungs,  and  extend 
back  so  as  to  overlap  the  posterior  thoracic  sacs. 
They  lie  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax,  and  are  in  exten- 
sive contact  with  the  ribs  and  with  the  pericardium. 
Each  communicates  with  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  lung,  rather  in  front  of  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  not  far  from  the  median  plane  of  the  body. 

4.  The  interclavicular  air-sac  is  a  median  sac,  formed  by 

the  fusion  of  two  originally  distinct  ones.  It  consists 
of  (1)  a  median  portion,  which  surrounds  the  hinder 
end  of  the  trachea,  and  can  easily  be  seen  in  the 
angle  between  the  two  clavicles ;  and  (2)  lateral 
diverticula,  one  of  which  runs  forwards  along  each 
side  of  the  trachea,  while  others  pass  outwards,, 
beneath  the  coracoid,  and  open  into  large  axillary 
air-sacs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shoulder- 
joints,  which  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  the 
humeri. 

The  interclavicular  air- sac  opens  into  the  ventral 
surface  of  each  lung,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  main  bronchus. 

5.  The  cervical  air-sacs  are  much  smaller,  and  lie  in  front 

of  the  lungs  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  alongside  the 
vertebral  column. 

They  communicate  with  the  anterior  angles  or 

apices  of  the  lungs. 

The  position,  extent,  and  relations  of  the  air-sacs  can  be 

best  made  out  in  a  bird  in  which  they  have  been  distended 

with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  (2  per  cent.),  and  the  whole 

bird  then  thoroughly  hardened  by  immersion  in  the  same 
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solution  for  about  a  week.     The  specimen  is  then  to  be 
preserved  in  spirit. 


IV.    DISSECTION  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE   SYSTEM. 

A.  The  Buccal  Cavity. 

Open  the  mouth  slightly ;  cut  through  the  cheek,  parallel 
to  the  jaws,  for  about  half  an  inch  on  each  side  ;  and  turn 
down  the  floor  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  expose  the  cavity  fully. 
Note  the  folloioing  structures. 

1.  The  posterior  narial  apertures  are  a  pair  of  long  narrow 

apertures,  lying  side  by  side  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  The  anterior  two-thirds  of  their  length  is 
hidden  by  a  pair  of  prominent  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  palate. 

2.  The  aperture  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  is  a  median  open- 

ing, behind  the  posterior  narial  apertures. 

Pass  a  bristle  through  the  aperture,  and  along  the  right 
and  left  Eustachian  tubes  to  the  tympanic  cavities. 

8.  The  tongue  is  triangular,  ending  in  front  in  a  sharp, 
forwardly  directed  point ;  and  produced  behind  into 
a  pair  of  backwardly  directed  lobes,  fringed  with  fine 
horny  processes. 

4.  The  glottis  is  an  oval  aperture,  with  tumid  lips,  in  the 

floor  of  the  mouth,  just  behind  the  tongue. 

5.  The  entrance  to  the  ©sophagus  is  large  and  wide,  and 

situated  behind  the  glottis. 

B.  The  Abdominal  Viscera  in  situ. 

Lift  up  the  hinder  end  of  the  sternum,  and  cut  through 
its  sides  about  midway  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces. 
Cut  through  the  coracoids  and  clavicles  about  the  middle  of 
their  length.  Detach  the  sternum  with  a  scalpel  from  *** 
underlying  parts,  and  remove  it  entirely. 

1.  The  falciform  ligament  is  a  median  vert 
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peritoneum,  connecting  the  dorsal  surface   of  the 
sternum  with  the  underlying  viscera  :  it  is  continued! 
in  front  with  the  pericardium,  and  behind  with  {he 
__  omentum. 

2.  The  heart,  which  is  still  enclosed  in  the  pericardium,  u 
large  and  conical,  with  the  apex  directed  backward!. 
It  lies  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax. 

8.  The  lungs  are  spongy  bodies  lying  at  the  sides  of,  and 
dorsal  to,  the  heart,  and  very  largely  concealed  by  it 

4.  The  liver  is  a  solid,  lobed  organ,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 

lying  behind,  and  at  the  sides  of,  the  heart. 

5.  The  great  omentum  is  a  fold  of  mesentery  loaded  with 

fat,  covering  the  viscera  behind  the  liver.     It  is  con- 
tinuous in  front  with  the  falciform  ligament. 

Lift  up  the  great  omentum  to  expose  the  organs  covered 

by  it. 

6.  The  gizzard  is  a  large  firm  body,  lying  immediately 

behind  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  imbedded  in  a 
deep  groove  in  its  substance. 

7.  The  duodenum  is  a  loop  of  intestine,  lying  along  the 

right  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  embracing  the 
pancreas. 

8.  The  intestine  forms  a  convoluted  mass  in  the  hinder 

part  of  the  abdomen. 

G.  The  Alimentary  Canal. 

Unravel  tlie  intestine  by  cutting  through  the  mesentery 
close  to  it,  but  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  duodenal  loop. 

Note  the  veins  in  the  mesentery,  which  collect  the  blood 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  converge  to  form  the  portal 
vein,  which  enters  the  liver  in  the  notch  between  its  right 
and  left  lobes. 

Note  also,  and  preserve,  the  posterior  mesenteric  vein, 
which  runs  in  the  mesenterial  fold  connecting  the  rectum  with 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdomen. 
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1.  The  oasophagus  commences  at  the  hinder  part  of  the 

buccal  cavity,  and  runs  back  through  the  neck  and 
thorax  to  the  stomach.  In  the  neck  it  is  thin-walled, 
and  dilates  behind  to  form  a  large  bilobed  sac,  the 
crop.  In  the  thorax  the  oesophagus  lies  between  the 
lungs  and  dorsal  to  the  heart,  and  it  is  here  much 
narrower,  and  has  thick  muscular  walls. 

2.  The  stomach,  or  proventriculus,  lies  dorsal  to  the  left 

lobe  of  the  liver:  it  is  rather  wider  than  the 
oesophagus,  and  has  thick  glandular  walls,  in  which 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted.  Attached  to  the  right 
side  of  the  proventriculus  is  a  small  red  body,  the 
spleen. 

3.  The  gizzard  is  a  large  hard  body,  somewhat  flattened 

laterally,  and  with  very  thick  muscular  walls,  the 
muscular  fibres  radiating  outwards  from  a  bluish 
tendon  in  the  centre  of  each  lateral  surface.  It 
forms  a  powerful  mill  for  grinding  the  food. 

The  proventriculus  opens  into  the  gizzard  at  its 
dorsal  border,  and  rather  to  the  left  side ;  while  the 
duodenum  leaves  it  a  little  to  the  right  side  of  the 
same  spot. 

Split  open  the  gizzard  along  its  ventral  edge,  and  wash 
out  the  contents.    Note  the  following  points : — 

a.  The  great  thickness  of  the  muscular  walls. 

b.  The  thick  cuticular  lining  to  the  cavity  of  the 

gizzard,  in  which  small  stones  are  usually  found 
imbedded. 

c.  The  openings  of  the  proventriculus  and  duodenum, 

placed  side  by  side  at  the  dorsal  edge. 

4.  The  duodenum  is  a  U-shaped  loop,  formed  by  the  first 

part  of  the  intestine.  The  pancreas  lies  between  the 
two  limbs  of  the  loop,  the  further  dissection  of  which 
will  be  postponed  until  the  liver  and  pancreas  are 
examined. 

5.  The  small  intestine  is  a  much-convoluted  tube,  of  nearly 

ff2 
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uniform  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
length. 

6.  The  rectum,  or  terminal  portion  of  the  intestine,  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Its  commencement  is 
marked  by  a  pair  of  small  caecal  processes,  the  rectal 
diverticula.  Posteriorly,  the  rectum  opens  into  the 
cloaca,  the  examination  of  which  should  be  deferred 
until  the  kidneys  have  been  dissected. 

D.  The  Liver. 

The  liver  is  divided  into  a  larger  right,  and  a  smaller  left 
lobe,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  hollowed  and  grooved  to  re- 
ceive the  heart,  duodenum,  and  gizzard. 

The  bile-ducts  are  two  in  number,  and  open  into  the 
duodenum. 

1.  The  left  bile-duct  is  a  wide  tube,  about  an  inch  long, 

which,  emerging  from  the  notch  between  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver,  runs  backwards  to  open 
into  the  proximal  limb  of  the  duodenum,  about  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  gizzard. 

2.  The  right  bile-duct  is  longer  and  narrower.    It  leaves 

the  liver  near  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  right  lobe, 


Fig.  73.—  Columba  livia.  Dissection  of  the  male  from  the  right  side. 
Half  the  liver  and  the  greater  part  of  the  intestine  have  been 
removed.  In  the  right  wing,  the  bones  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  feathers  are  shown.  The  reproductive 
organs  are  omitted,     (a.  m.  m.) 

A,  nostril.  AD,  ad-digital  primary  feather.  B,  external  auditory  meatus  • 
BW,  bastard  wing.  C,  oesophagus.  OA,  right  carotid  artcrv.  *D,  crop* 
DA,  aorta.  E,  keel  of  the  sternum.  F,  right  auricle.  Q,  right  ventricle* 
H V,  hepatic  vein.  H  1,  left  bile-duct.  H  2,  right  bile-duct.  I,  distal  end  of 
proventriouhis  or  stomach.  IA,  right  innominate  artery.  XV,  posterior  vena 
cava.  J  A.  left  innominate  artery.  JV,  right  jugular  vein.  K,  gizzard. 
Xj,  liver.  M.  proximal  limb  of  duodenum.  If  D,  the  two  mid-digital  primary 
feathers.  MP,  the  six  metacarpal  primary  feathers.  M 1,  preaxial  metacarpal. 
M2,  middle  metacarpal.  M3,  pestaxial  metacarpal.  ST*  cloaca!  aperture. 
N 1,  preaxial  digit  of  manus.  O,  bursa  Pabricii.  0 1,  proximal  phalanx  of  middle 
digit  of  manus.  O  2,  distal  phalanx  of  middle  digit  of  manna.  P,  pancreas. 
PA,  right  pectoral  artery.  PD,  pre-digital  primary  feather.  PJ,  portal 
vein.  P 1,  first  pancreatic  duct.  T  2,  second  panoraatlo  dnoft.  P  f,  third 
pancreatic  duct.  Q,  pygoetyle.  B,  rectum.  BO,  radial 
T*T,  rectrices  or  tail-feathers.  Bl»  ulnar  digit  of 
SA,  right  subclavian  artery.  8V,  right  anterior  vmr 
diverticulum.  TJ,  kidney.  TJO,  ulnar  oarpal  boat.  T- 
X,  humerus.    Y,  radius.    Z,  ulna.  • 
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and  runs  back  to  open  into  the  distal  limb  of  the 
duodenum,  about  the  junction  of  its  middle  and 
distal  thirds. 

E.  The  Pancreas. 

The  pancreas  is  a  compact  pinkish  gland  lying  in  the  loop 
of  the  duodenum,  along  nearly  the  whole  of  its  length,  and 
grooved  by  it. 

The  pancreatic  ducts  are  three  in  number,  and  all  open 
into  the  distal  limb  of  the  duodenum. 

The  first  two  ducts  leave  the  right  border  of  the  gland 
about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  run  forwards,  parallel  to 
each  other,  to  open  close  together  into  the  distal  limb  of  the 
duodenum,  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  close  to  the 
right  bile-duct. 

The  third  pancreatic  duct  is  longer  than  the  others.  It 
leaves  the  gland  near  its  anterior  end,  and  runs  forwards  to 
open  into  the  distal  limb  of  the  duodenum,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  small  intestine. 

Pin  out  the  duodenum  on  a  dissecting  board,  and  expose 
the  bile-ducts  and  pancreatic  ducts.  The  dissection  is  best 
performed  under  water,  and  from  the  dorsal  surface. 

V.  DISSECTION  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

A.  The  Heart. 

The  heart  of  the  bird  is  large,  and  is  divided  into  four 
chambers,  those  of  the  right  side  being  completely  separated 
from  those  of  the  left.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  receives 
the  blood  which  is  brought  back  by  the  veins  from  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  drives  it  to  the  lungs  to  be  aerated :  from 
the  lungs  it  is  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence 
driven  all  over  the  body  through  the  arteries.  The  right  side 
of  the  heart  therefore  contains  venous  blood,  and  the  left  side 
arterial  blood. 

Open  the  pericardial  cavity  so  as  to  expose  the  heart  fully  ; 
and  dissect  away  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  from  the  vessels 
at  the  base  of  the  heart. 
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The  heart  is  conical,  with  the  apex  directed  backwards  and 
slightly  to  the  left  side.  A  line  of  fat,  which  encircles  it, 
marks  externally  the  division  into  auricular  and  ventricular 
portions. 

1.  The  auricular  portion  is  anterior  in  position,  and  forms 

the  base  of  the  cone.  It  is  thin-walled,  dark  in 
colour,  and  divided  into  right  and  left  auricles,  the 
division  being  indicated  externally  by  a  line  of  fat. 

2.  The  ventricular  portion  is  posterior,  and  forms  the  apex 

of  the  cone.  It  is  much  thicker-walled  than  the 
auricular  portion,  and  paler  in  colour.  The  division 
between  right  and  left  ventricles  is  not  obvious 
externally. 

B.  The  Veins. 

The  veins  should  be  dissected  before  the  arteries,  as  they 
lie  for  the  most  part  nearer  the  surface.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cut  or  tear  them,  as  bleeding  occurs  freely,  and  is 
apt  to  be  very  troublesome.  If  a  complete  dissection  is  re- 
quired, the  venous  system  shoicld  be  injected  from  either  the 
femoral  or  the  jugular  vein. 

1.  Veins  opening  into  the  right  auricle.  The  right  auricle 
receives  the  venous  blood  from  the  whole  of  the  body 
by  three  large  veins,  the  venaB  cav®. 

a.  The  right  anterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  right 
wing,  and  the  right  side  of  the  breast. 

It  is  a  short  wide  vein,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  opening  into  the  right  anterior 
angle  of  the  right  auricle :  it  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  three  principal  veins. 

i.  The  right  jugular  vein  runs  along  the  right  side 
of  the  neck,  close  to  the  vertebral  column,  and 
dorsal  to  the  oesophagus. 

Anteriorly  it  unites  with  the  left  *        " 
vein,  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
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skull.  In  its  course  down  the  neck  it  receives 
veins  from  the  side  of  the  neck  and  from  the 
crop  ;  and  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  neck  it 
is  joined  by  the  vertebral  vein. 

ii.  The  right  brachial  vein  returns  blood  from  the 

wing. 

iii.  The  right  pectoral  vein  is  the  largest  of  the 
three.  It  returns  blood  from  the  pectoral 
muscles,  and  receives  also  the  internal  mam- 
mary vein,  which  runs  along  the  inner  surface 
of  the  thoracic  wall. 

b.  The  left  anterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from  the 

left  side,  by  veins  corresponding  to  those  open- 
ing into  the  right  vena  cava.  At  the  base  of  the 
heart,  it  runs  transversely  across  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  left  auricle,  to  open  into  the  left 
border  of  the  right  auricle. 

To  see  the  opening  of  the  left  vena  cava  into  the  auricle, 
lift  up  the  apex  of  tJie  licart,  and  turn  it  fonvards. 

c.  The  posterior  vena  cava  returns  blood  from  the 

posterior  part  of  the  body,  including  the  liver. 

It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  iliac 
veins  a  short  distance  behind  the  liver.  The  vein, 
so  formed,  runs  forwards  through  the  substance 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  close  to  its  dorsal 
surface  :  it  receives  the  hepatic  veins  as  it  leaves 
the  liver,  and  then  runs  forwards  as  a  short  wide 
vessel  to  open  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
right  auricle. 

Turn  the  heart  forwards,  to  expose  the  posterior  vena  cava 
as  it  enters  the  right  auricle.  Follow  it  bach  through  the 
liver,  slitting  it  up  and  washing  out  the  contained  blood. 
Note  the  openings  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  follow  them  with 
a  seeker  into  the  liver.  Follow  the  vena  cava  back,  behind 
the  liver,  to  the  point  where  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
right  and  left  iliac  veins. 
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2.  The  veins  of  the  kidneys. 

The  veins  in  connection  with  the  kidneys  are 
best  dissected  in  specimens  injected  from  the  femoral 
vein.  Their  relations  may,  however,  be  determined 
in  an  uninjected  specimen  by  slitting  them  open  and 
following  them  with  a  seeker. 

The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  elongated  three-lobed 
bodies,  lying  against  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ilia, 
at  the  sides  of  the  sacrum. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  as 
follows : — 

Two  large  veins  enter  each  kidney,  the  femoral 
and  the  hypogastric,  returning  blood  from  the  leg 
and  the  intestine  respectively.  They  traverse  the 
kidney  and  unite  within  it :  the  common  trunk 
formed  by  their  union  is  joined  by  the  renal  vein, 
returning  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  kidney 
itself,  and  emerges  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
kidney  as  the  iliac  vein,  which  unites  with  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  posterior  vena  cava. 

a.  The  posterior  mesenteric  vein  is  a  median  vein, 

running  backwards  in  the  mesentery  supporting 
the  rectum  :  it  collects  the  blood  from  the  hinder 
part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  from  the  rectum 
and  cloaca.  Opposite  the  posterior  end  of  the 
kidneys  it  receives  a  small  median  caudal  vein 
from  the  tail,  and  at  once  divides  into  the  right 
and  left  hypogastric  veins. 

b.  The  hypogastric  vein  of  each  side  is  joined  by  the 

internal  iliac  vein  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pelvic  cavity,  and  then  enters  the  kidney  at  its 
posterior  end:  it  runs  forwards  through  the 
posterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  kidney,  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein,  in  the  groove  between 
the  middle  and  anterior  lobes.  It  receives 
from  the  dorsal  and  outer  portions  of  i 
lobes. 
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c.  The  femoral  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  log. 

Entering  the  kidney  at  its  outer  side,  between 
the  middle  and  anterior  lobes,  it  is  joined,  as 
just  noticed,  by  the  hypogastric  vein :  a  little 
further  on  it  receives  the  renal  vein,  returning 
blood  from  the  inner  and  ventral  portions  of  the 
two  hinder  lobes  of  the  kidney,  and  smaller  veins 
from  the  anterior  lobe  :  and  it  finally  emerges 
from  the  kidney  as  the  iliac  vein. 

d.  The  iliac  vein,  formed  in  this  way  by  the  junction 

of  the  femoral,  hypogastric,  and  renal  veins, 
leaves  the  kidney  at  its  inner  border,  between  its 
anterior  and  middle  lobes;  and  then  runs  for- 
wards, uniting  opposite  the  anterior  end  of  the 
kidney  with  the  iliac  vein  of  the  other  side,  to 
form  the  posterior  vena  cava. 

8.  The  hepatic  portal  system. 

The  portal  vein  lies  in  the  omentum,  between 
the  two  bile-ducts,  and  on  reaching  the  liver  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  supplying  each  lobe.  It 
conveys  to  the  liver  the  blood  from  the  greater  part 
of  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  three  chief  veins. 

a.  The  gastro-duodenal  vein  returns  the  blood  from 

the  right  side  of  the  gizzard,  from  the  duodenum, 
and  from  the  last  loop  of  the  small  intestine. 

b.  The  anterior  mesenteric  vein  returns  blood  from 

the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  small  in- 
testine. 

c.  The  posterior  mesenteric  vein  returns  blood  from 

the  hinder  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  from 
the  rectum.  The  blood  in  the  anterior  part  of 
this  vein  flows  forwards  to  the  portal  vein,  that 
in  the  hinder  part  backwards  to  the  hypogastric 
veins. 

4.  Veins  opening  into  the  left  auricle. 

The   pulmonary  veins,   which   are    extremely 
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short,  open  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
auricle. 

Turn  the  heart  forwards :  open  the  left  auricle  :  wash  out 
the  contents ;  and  pass  a  seeker  along  the  pulmonary  veins 

into  the  lungs. 

C.  The  Arteries. 

1.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  a  single  trunk,  which  arises 

from  the  anterior  end  df  the  right  ventricle,  close  to 
the  ventral  surface  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
median  plane.  It  divides  soon  after  its  origin  into 
right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries. 

a.  The  left  pulmonary  artery  is  short,  and  passes 

direct  to  the  left  lung,  which  it  enters  in  front 
of  the  pulmonary  vein,  and  ventral  to  the  left 
bronchus. 

b.  The  right  pulmonary  artery  passes  dorsal  to  the 

other  arterial  trunks,  to  enter  the  right  lung  in 
front  of  the  bronchus. 

2.  The  aorta  arises  from   the  base  of  the  left  ventricle, 

lying  between  the  two   auricles,  and  to   the  right 

of,  and  slightly  dorsal  to,  the  pulmonary  artery.    It 

gives  off  almost  immediately  the  very  large  right 

and  left  innominate  arteries,  and  then  continues  its 

course  as  the  dorsal  aorta. 

a.  The  left  innominate  artery  is  a  short  wide  artery, 

which  divides,  after  a  course  of  about  a  quarter 

of  an  inch,  into  two   vessels   of  very  unequal 


.  The  left  carotid  artery,  which  is  mnoh  the 
smaller  of  these  two  vessels,  runa  forwards 
along  the  neck,  lying  dose  to  its  £Ucrw  of  the 

opposite  aide,  in  a  groove  along  the  ventml 
surface  of  the  vertebral  column. 

About  hsilf  nil  iiu'h  from  il 
off  the  vertebral  artery,  which  run 
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along  the  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  vertebrar- 
terial  canal  of  the  cervical  vertebras. 

Opposite  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  carotid 
artery  divides  into  external  and  internal 
carotid  arteries. 

a.  The   external   carotid   artery   supplies  the 
tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  and  other 
parts  of  the  head. 
/3.  The  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  skull 
by  a  foramen  in  its  base,  and  supplies  the 
brain, 
ii.  The  subclavian  artery,  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  innominate,  runs 
outwards,  and  divides,  after  a  course  of  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  into  the 
brachial  and  pectoral  arteries, 
a.  The  brachial  artery  runs  straight  outwards  to 
the  wing,  giving  a  branch  to  the  shoulder- 
joint. 
/3.  The  pectoral  artery  is  a  large  vessel,  very 
little  smaller  than  the  innominate  itself: 
it  runs  outwards  and  backwards,  looping 
round  the  outer  side  of  the  sternal  end  of 
the  coracoid,  to  enter  the  deeper  surface 
of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  in  which  it 
divides  into  numerous  branches. 

b.  The  right  innominate  artery  has  branches  exactly 

corresponding  to  those  of  the  left  innominate. 

c.  The  dorsal  aorta,  which  is  rather  smaller  than 

either  of  the  innominate  arteries,  arches  over  to 

the  right  side,  crosses  the  right  pulmonary  artery, 

and  then  runs  backwards  along  the  mid-dorsal 

line  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.    Its  principal 

branches  are  as  follows. 

i.  The  coeliac  artery  is  a  median  vessel  which  arises 

about  the  level  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 

septum  of  the  heart.     It  runs  back  in  the 
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mesentery,  and  divides  into  branches  which 
supply  the  stomach,  gizzard,  and  part  of  tho 
intestine. 

ii.  The  anterior  mesenteric  artery  is  a  median 
vessel,  which  arises  about  a  quarter  of  rti  inch 
hehind  the  cceliac  artery,  and  runs  backwards 
in  the  mesentery,  dividing  into  branches 
which  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of 
the  intestine. 

iii.  The  anterior  renal  arteries  are  a  pair  of  small 
vessels,  which  arise  from  the  aorta  opposite 
the  anterior  ends  of  the  kidneys,  and  supply 
their  anterior  lobes.  From  the  artery  of  the 
left  side  a  branch  is  given  off  to  the  ovary. 

iv.  The  femoral  arteries  are  paired,  and  arise 
opposite  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  kidneys. 
They  pass  outwards,  dorsal  to  the  kidneys,  to 
supply  the  extensor  nuualu  of  the  thigh. 
Each  gives  off  a  pubic  artery,  which  runs 
backwards  along  the  ventral  border  of  the 
pubes. 

v.  The  sciatic  arteries  are  a  pair  of  larger  vessels, 
which  arise  opposite  the  middle  lobes  of  the 
kidneys :  they  pass  outwards  and  backwards, 
between  the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  through  the  ilio-sciatie  foramina, 
to  supply  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thighs  and 
the  muscles  of  the  legs. 

Each  sciatic  artery  gives  off  a  middle 
renal  artery  to  the  middle  lobe  of  the  kidney, 
and  a  posterior  renal  artery  to  the  posterior 
lobe. 

vi.  The  posterior  mesenteric  artery  is  a  median 
vessel,  which  arises  opposite  the  hinder  ends 
of  the  kidneys,  and  supplies  the  rectum  and 
cloaca. 

vii.  The  internal  iliac  arteries  are  a  pair 
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arising  about  the  same  level  as  the  posterior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  running  outwards 
and  backwards  along  the  hinder  part  of  the 
pelvis, 
viii.  The  caudal  artery  is  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  dorsal  aorta :  it  runs  along  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  caudal  vertebrae. 

D.  Dissection  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  may  be  dissected  in  situ,  or  the  vessels  may  be 
cut  across  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  it,  and  the  heart 
removed  and  placed  under  water  in  a  dissecting  dish, 

1.  The  auricles. 
Slit  up  the  outer  wall  of  the  two  auricles  with  scissors, 
and  wash  out  the  contained  blood* 

a.  The  right  auricle. 

i.  The  openings  of  the  venae  caved. 

Pass  a  seeker  into  these  openings,  and  note  their  positions 
relatively  to  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

ii.  The  Eustachian  valve  is  a  muscular  fold,  pro- 
jecting into  the  cavity  of  the  auricle,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  opening  of  the  posterior  vena 
cava. 

iii.  The  septum  auricularum  is  a  thin  muscular 
partition,  dividing  the  right  and  left  auricles 
from  each  other.  Near  its  centre  is  a 
thin  oval  patch,  the  fossa  ovalis,  marking 
the  position  of  the  foramen  ovale  of  the 
embryo. 

iv.  The  right  auricolo-ventricular  aperture  is  a 
large  crescentic  opening  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  auricle. 

b#  The  left  auricle. 

i.  The  openings  of  the  pulmonary  veins  are  in  a 
small  recess  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  auricle. 

ii.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  circular. 
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2.  The  ventricles. 

Cut  across  the  ventricles  transversely,  about  the  middle  of 
their  length.  Note  the  shapes  of  the  cavities,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls. 

a.  The  right  ventricle  wraps  round  the  right  side  of 

the  left  ventricle.  Its  outer  wall  is  compara- 
tively thin,  and  its  cavity  is  crescentic  in  trans- 
verse section. 

i.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  valve  is  a  mus- 
cular flap,  projecting  into  the  ventricular 
cavity,  on  the  right  side  of  the  auriculo-ven- 
tricular aperture.  It  is  connected  by  chords 
tendine»  with  the  wall  of  the  ventricle. 

ii.  The  aperture  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  at  the 
extreme  anterior  end  and  left  side  of  the 
ventricle. 

Pass  a  seeker  from  the  ventricle  along  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  lay  this  open  with  scissors. 

a.  The  semilunar  valves  are  three  crescentic 
pocket-like  flaps,  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  artery. 

b.  The  left  ventricle  has  very  thick  spongy  walls,  ex- 

cept at  the  apex,  where  it  is  thin.  Its  cavity  is 
somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  but  is  more  or  less 
circular  in  transverse  section. 

i.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  or  mitral  valve  is 
formed  by  two  membranous  flaps,  which 
project  into  the  ventricle.  Their  hinder  borders 
are  attached  by  chord©  tendine©  to  muscular 
processes  of  the  ventricular  wall,  the  mua- 
culi  papillares. 

ii.  The  aperture  of  the  aorta  is  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  ventricle,  and  at  Its  right  side. 
In  the  natural  position  of  the  parte,  it  lies 
dorsal   to   the  aperture  of  tf 
artery. 
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Pass  a  seeker  from  the  ventricle  along  the  aorta,  and  lag 
it  open  with  scissors  along  its  right  side. 

a.  The  semilunar  valves  are  three  pocket-lib 
flaps,  similar  to  those  of  the  pnlmorauy 

artery. 


VI.    DISSECTION  OF    THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

Remove  the  lieart,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done,  and 
also  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver.  Clean  the  trachea  and 
the  ventral  surface  of  tlie  lungs. 

1.  The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  is  a  tube  which  commences 

in  front  at  the  glottis,  runs  back  along  the  neck, 
and  divides  in  the  thorax  into  two  bronchi,  entering 
the  right  and  left  lungs  respectively. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  closely  set  rings, 
which  are  ossified  ventrally,  and  cartilaginous 
dorsally. 

In  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  the  trachea  is 
ventral  to  the  oesophagus  ;  further  back  it  lies  along 
its  left  side.  In  the  thorax  where  it  again  lies 
ventral  to  the  oesophagus,  it  divides  into  the  two 
bronchi,  which  run  outwards  and  backwards  to  enter 
the  lungs  on  their  ventral  surface  and  near  their 
anterior  ends. 

2.  The  lungs  are  a  pair  of  spongy  bodies,  attached  to  the 

dorsal  and  dorsolateral  walls  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax.  They  are  covered  ventrally  by  the  pleura, 
an  anterior  continuation  of  the  peritoneum.  Their 
inner  edges  lie  close  together,  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  median  plane  by  the  projecting  centra 
of  the  thoracic  vertebrae,  and  by  the  dorsal  aortal. 

Remove  the  pleura  from  tlie  ventral  surface  of  one  lung ; 
and  separate  the  lung  from  the  thoracic  wall,  noting  its  close 
attachment  to  this  wall,  and  the  grooves  in  its  surface 
lodge  the  ribs. 
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8.  The  syrinx,  or  4  lower  larynx,'  is  the  organ  of  voice  of 
the  pigeon,  and  is  formed  by  the  dilated  hinder 
end  of  the  trachea,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
bronchi. 

Cut  across  the  traclica  about  an  inch  in  front  of  its  bifur- 
cation. Make  two  lateral  incisions,  with  scissors,  along  the 
sides  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and  turn  down  the  ventral 
wall. 

i.  The  tympanum  is  the  cavity  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  trachea  and  commencement  of  the 
bronchi. 

ii.  The  membrana  tympaniformis  interna  is  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  wall  of  the 
commencement  of  each  bronchus. 

iii.  The  membrana  semilunaris  is  a  delicate  vertical 
fold  of  mucous  membrane,  extending  forwards 
into  the  tympanum  from  the  angle  of  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea  :  by  its  vibratiou  the  voice 
is  produced. 

iv.  The  pessulus  is  a  slender  bar  of  cartilage  run- 
ning across  the  tympanum,  in  the  substance 
of  the  membrana  semilunaris,  from  the  dorsal 
to  the  ventral  surface. 

4.  The  structure  of  the  lungs. 

Pass  a  seeker  along  one  of  the  bronchi,  and  slit  it  open 
with  scissors.  Follow  the  branches  of  the  bronchus  through 
the  lungs,  and  note  the  openings  of  the  various  air-sacs  de- 
scribed above  (pp.  431-482). 


VII.    DISSECTION   OF  THE  RENAL  AND  REPRODUCTIVE 

SYSTEMS. 

These  may  conveniently  be  considered  together,  because, 
in  the  rabbit,  the  genital  ducts  are  in  both  sexes  formed  * 
what  were  originally  parts  of  the  excretory  system. 

In  the  male  the  vas  deferens  is  formed  from 
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nephric  or  Wolffian  duct :  in  the  female  the  oviduct  is  formed 
from  the  Mullerian  duct.  In  both  sexes  the  kidneys  and 
ureters  of  the  adult  are  formed  on  each  side  from  the  hindmost 
division  of  the  kidney  of  the  embryo,  i.e.  the  metanephros, 
and  the  metanephric  duct. 

A.  The  Male  Pigeon. 

1.  The  renal  system. 

a.  The  kidneys  are  a  pair  of  solid  three-lobed  bodies, 

lodged  in  cavities  bounded  by  the  ilia  and 
sacrum,  immediately  behind  the  lungs.  Their 
ventral  surfaces  are  covered  by  peritoneum. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  cortical  and 
medullary  portions,  and  no  pelvis. 

b.  The  ureters  are  a  pair  of  straight  narrow  tubes. 

Each  arises  in  the  substance  of  the  anterior  lobe 
of  its  kidney,  emerges  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  lobes,  and  runs  backwards  along  the  inner 
side  and  ventral  surface  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
lobes,  and  then  straight  back  to  the  dorsal  wall  of 
the  cloaca. 

Slit  up  one  of  the  ureters,  and  follow  it  into  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  kidney,  noting  the  openings  of  smaller  ducts  into 
it  at  intervals  along  its  length. 

c.  The  adrenals  are  a  pair  of  small,  elongated,  yellowish 

bodies,  attached  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
anterior  ends  of  the  kidneys,  alongside  the  iliac 
veins.  They  have  no  physiological  connection 
with  the  kidneys. 

2.  The  reproductive  system. 

a.  The  testes  are  a  pair  of  oval  bodies,  attached  by  a 

fold  of  peritoneum  to  the  inner  borders  of  the 
anterior  lobe3  of  the  kidneys,  and  lying  in  contact 
with  their  ventral  surfaces. 

b.  The  yasa  deferentia  emerge  from  the  inner  sides 

of  the  posterior  ends  of  the  testes,  and  run  back 
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along  the  outer  borders  of  the  ureters  as  a  pair  of 
sinuous  tubes  with  opaque  walls. 

Their  hinder  ends  are  dilated   into    small 
vesiculae  seminales,  which  open  into  the  cloaca. 

3.  The  cloaca  is  a  shallow  cup-like  depression  into  which 
the  rectum,  ureters,  and  genital  ducts  open. 

a.  The  rectum    opens    in    the  ventral  wall  of    the 

cloaca. 
Slit  up  the  rectum  along  one  side,  and  note  its  opening  into 
the  cloaca, 

b.  The  urino-genital  pouch  is  a  saccular  diverticulum 

of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  cloaca,  separated  from 
the  rectum  by  a  transverse  fold.  The  ureters 
open  into  it  dorsully  and  close  to  the  middle  line  ; 
and  to  their  outer  sides  are  the  openings  of  the 
vasa  deferentia,  on  the  apices  of  a  pair  of  small 
papillae. 

c.  The  posterior  chamber  of  the  cloaoa  is  a  thin-walled 

dilatation  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  cloaca,  behind 
the  urino-genital  pouch,  and  close  to  the  external 
cloacal  opening :  into  its  dorsal  surface  a  glan- 
dular diverticulum,  the  bursa  Fabricii,  opens  in 
young  birds,  but  is  usually  absent  in  the  adult. 

B.  The  Female  Pigeon. 

1.  The  renal  system  is  the  same  as  in  the  male. 

2.  The  reproductive  system. 

a.  The  ovary.    In  the  embryo  a  pair  of  ovaries  are 

present,  but  of  these  the  right  one  disappears 
during  development,  and  the  left  alone  persists. 
This  is  a  large  irregular-shaped  body,  suspended 
in  a  fold  of  peritoneum  opposite,  and  partly  in 
front  of,  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left 
Numerous  ova  in  various  stages  of  dev 
project  from  its  surface. 

b.  The  oviducts.  The  left  oviduct  is  a 
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tube,  thin-walled  in  front,  thick  behind,  and 
lying  along  the  left  side  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  In 
front  it  opens  into  the  body-cavity  by  a  long 
oblique  slit-like  mouth,  which  ia  in  close  contact 
with  the  ovary.  Posteriorly  it  opens  into  the 
cloaca. 

The  right  oviduct  is  rudimentary  :  it  has  the 
form  of  a  slender  tube,  opening  behind  into  the 
cloaca,  and  usually  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length. 

The  egg,  when  discharged  from  the  ovary, 
consists  of  the  '  yolk  '  only  :  the  '  white  '  is*  an 
albuminous  substance  formed  round  the  yolk  by 
the  walls  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  oviduct ; 
and  the  shell  is  secreted  by  the  hindmost  part  of 
the  oviduct  shortly  before  the  egg  ia  laid. 

.  The  cloaca  ia  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  but  larger. 

a.  The  rectum  has  the  same   relations  as   in   the 

male. 

b.  The  uxino-genital  poach.     The  openings  of  the 

ureters  are  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pouch, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  openings 
of  the  oviducts  are  to  the  outer  sides  of  those  of 
the  ureters,  the  opening  of  the  left  oviduct  being 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  rudimentary  right 
one. 

c.  The  posterior  chamber  is  as  in  the  male. 


VIII.    EXAMINATION  OF  THE   TRAIN. 

A.  Removal  of  the  Brain. 

Cut  through  the  skin  of  the  top  of  Hie  head  along  the 
middle  line,  ami  turn  the  flaps  aside.  Expose  and  scrape 
clean  the  bones  of  tlte  roof  of  the  skull.  Slice  off  with  a 
scalpel  the  skull-roof,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  brain, 
which  lies  very  close  to  the  bone. 
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Cut  away,  bit  by  bit,  the  roof  and  sides  of  Hie  skull,  with 
the  scalpel  and  stout  scissors,  so  as  to  cxjhtsc  the  brain 
thoroughly,  leaving  one  car  uninjured,  licmovc  the  neural 
arches  of  the  first  two  vertehne,  and  divide  the  spinal  cord 
transversely.  Turn  out  the  brain  carefully,  cutting  across  the 
several  nerve-roots  one  by  one.  Place  the  brain  in  a  bottle  of 
strong  spirit,  with  a  pad  of  loose  cotton-wool  at  the  bottom, 
and  leave  it  for  two  or  three  days  until  it  is  thoroughly 
hardened.    Examine  it  in  weak  spirit. 

B.  External  Characters  of  the  Brain. 

1.  The  dorsal  surface. 

a.  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  a  pair  of  large  pyri- 

form  bodies,  closely  applied  to  each  other  in  the 
median  plane.  Their  surfaces  are  nearly  smooth, 
and  their  anterior  ends  bluntly  pointed. 

b.  The  olfactory  lobes  are  a  pair  of  small  conical  bodies, 

projecting  forwards  from  the  anterior  ends  of  the 
hemispheres. 

c.  The  pineal  body  is  a  small  oval  body,  immediately 

behind  the  hemispheres,  and  in  the  anglo  between 
them. 

d.  The  optic  lobes  are  a  pair  of  smooth  ovoid  bodies 

at  the  sides  of  the  brain,  behind  and  rather  below 
the  hemispheres. 

e.  The  cerebellum  is  a  median  elongated  oval  body, 

marked  by  a  number  of  transverse  fissures.  In 
front  it  is  in  contact  with  the  hemispheres ; 
behind,  it  overlaps  the  medulla  ;  and  laterally, 
it  lies  above  the  optic  lobes. 

f.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  thick  and  wide :  its  an- 

terior end  is  covered  by  the  cerebellum,  and  pos- 
teriorly it  is  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord. 

2.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  brain. 

a.  The  optic  chiasma,  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the 
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optic  nerves,  lies  between  and  slightly  in  front 
of  the  optic  lobes. 

b.  The  infandibulum  is  a  small  median  process,  im- 
mediately behind  the  optic  chiasma.    It  is  con- 
.  nected  with  the  pituitary  body,  which  is  usually 
left  in  the  skull  when  the  brain  is  removed. 

C.  Bisection  of  the  Brain. 

Divide  the  brain  into  right  and  left  halves  by  a  median 
longitudinal  section,  so  a$  to  expose  its  cavities. 

a.  The  third  ventricle,  or  cavity  of  the  fore-brain,  is 

of  considerable  extent  from  before  backwards, 
and  dorso-ventrally  ;  but  is  very  narrow  from 
side  to  side.  It  opens  in  front  by  lateral  aper- 
tures, the  foramina  of  Monro,  into  the  lateral 
ventricles  of  the  hemispheres.  Its  roof  is  pro- 
duced upwards  into  the  stalk  of  the  pineal  body, 
and  its  floor  is  depressed  to  form  the  infundi- 
bulum. 

b.  The  Sylvian  aqueduct,  or  cavity  of  the  mid-brain, 

is  small,  but  communicates  laterally  with  large 
cavities  in  the  optic  lobes. 

c.  The  fourth  ventricle,  or  cavity  of  the  hind-brain, 

is  wide  from  side  to  side,  but  shallow  dorso- 
ventrally. 

IX.   THE   SENSE-ORGANS. 

A*.  The  Eye. 
1.  The  eyelids. 

The  upper  eyelid  is  only  slightly  movable :  tho 
lower  one  very  freely  so. 

The  nictitating  membrane,  or  third  eyelid,  is  a 
fold  at  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  lying  within 
the  other  eyelids,  between  them  and  the  eyeball.  It 
can  be  pulled  obliquely  downwards  and  backwarda 
over  the  front  of  the  eyeball  with  great  rapidity. 
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2.  The  muscles  of  the  eyeball. 
Open  the  orbit  by  removing  its  dorsal  wall  with  strong 
scissors,    taking   care  not    to   damage    the    nictitatiny   mem- 
brane. 

a.  The  muscles  moving  the  eyeball  are  essentially  the 

same  as  those  of  the  dog-fish  or  rabbit. 

Remove  the  eyeball  completely,  cutting  through  tlie  muse'es 
and  the  optic  nerve  as  far  as  possible  from  the  eyeball. 

b.  The  muscles  of  the  nictitating  membrane  are  two 

in  number,  and  lie  close  to  the  inner  or  orbital 

surface  of  the  eyeball. 

Snip  away  irith  scissors  the  recti  and  obliqui  muscles. 

i.  The  qnadratns,  or  burialis  muscle,  is  an  oblong 
sheet  of  muscle,  lying  in  close  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyeball.  Its  fibres  arise 
along  the  dorsal  edge  of  the  eyeball  and  run 
downwards,  ending  just  above  the  optic  nerve 
in  a  free  border,  which  forms  a  tubular  ten- 
dinous sheath  for  the  tendon  of  the  pyramidalis 
muscle. 

ii.  The  pyramidalis  is  a  small  muscle,  somewhat 
triangular  in  shape.  It  arises  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  eyeball, 
below,  and  a  little  anterior  to,  the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve.  From  this  origin  its  fibres 
run  upwards  and  backwards,  converging  to 
form  a  long  thread-like  tendon,  which,  passing 
through  the  tubular  sheath  of  the  quadratus, 
runs  down  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  then  under  it,  to  he  inserted  into 
the    ventral   border    of  the   nictitating  niein- 

Hy  the  combined  action  of  those  two 
muscles  the  rapid  movement  of  the  nictitating 
membrane  is  effected. 
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8.  The  structure  of  the  eye. 

Place  the  eye  under  water,  and  divide  it  by  an  equatorial 
incision  into  two  Jialves. 

The  general  structure  of  the  eye  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  vertebrates ;  but  the  following  points 
are  of  special  interest. 

a.  The  pecten  is  a  vascular  pigmented  fold,  which  pro- 

jects into  the  cavity  of  the  eye  from  its  orbital 
surface,  ventral  to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
It  is  folded  longitudinally  like  a  fan ;  and  its 
function  is  unknown. 

b.  The  lens  is,   as  in  terrestrial  animals  generally, 

much  flatter  than  that  of  the  dog-fish. 

c.  The  sclerotic  plates  are  a  ring  of  small  flat  bones, 

overlapping  one  another,  and  surrounding  the 
eye,  just  behind  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and 
the  sclerotic. 

B.  The  Ear. 

1.  The  tympano-Eustachian  passage. 

This  is  the  modified  hyo-mandibular  cleft  of  the 
embryo,  corresponding  to  the  spiracle  of  the  dog-fish. 
Its  connection  with  the  ear  is  of  a  purely  secondary 
character.  It  serves  to  keep  the  air  in  the  tympanic 
cavity  at  the  same  pressure  as  outside. 

a.  The  external  auditory  meatus  is  the  outer  part  of 

this  passage,  from  the  exterior  to  the  tympanic 
membrane.  The  external  aperture  is  a  circular 
hole  on  the  side  of  the  head,  behind  and  below 
the  posterior  border  of  the  orbit. 

Cut  away  the  lower  jaxo.  Cut  away  the  external  meatus 
carefully  with  scissors,  so  as  to  expose  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane. 

b.  The  tympanic  membrane   is   a  thin   transparent 

septum,  separating  the  external  meatus  from  the 
tympanic  cavity. 
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o.  The  columella  is  a  small  rod  of  bone  and  cartilage, 
lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, but  easily  seen  through  it.  It  lies  al- 
most horizontal,  its  free  anterior  end  forming 
a  slight  projection  in  the  centre  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

The  columella  is  formed  from  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  hyoidean  arch,  and 
probably  corresponds  to  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
the  hyo- mandibular  cartilage  of  the  dog-fish. 
Cut  across  the  tympanic  membrane  in  front  of  tlie  colu- 
mella, to  open  tlie  tympanic  cavity. 

d.  The  tympanic  cavity  is  the  middle  dilated  portion 

of  the  tympano- Eustachian  passage.  On  its 
inner  wall  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  into  which  the 
posterior  end  of  the  columella  is  inserted. 

e.  The  Eustachian  tube  is  the  innermost  division  of 

the  tympnno-  Eustachian  passage.  It  is  a  narrow 
tube,  leading  from  the  anterior  and  lower  anglo  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  and  running  forwards  and 
inwards  between  the  proper  base  of  the  skull  and 
the  ba  si  -temporal  bone.  The  Eustachian  tubes 
of  the  two  sides  unite,  and  open  into  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  by  a  median  aperture,  just  behind  the 
posterior  border  of  the  narial  opening,  and  in 
front  of  the  transverse  ridge  forming  the  hinder 
border  of  the  palate. 

2.  The  auditory  organ. 

The  essential  organ  of  hearing  is  imbedded  in 
the  side-wall  of  the  skull.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
dissect,  as  the  layer  of  bone  immediately  investing 
it  is  very  firm  and  compact,  and  so  preserves  the 
shape  of  the  organ,  while  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  soft 
and  spongy,  and  easily  removed. 
Remove  the  hinder  part  of  the  side  of  the  skull,  conte 
the  auditory  organ  ;  and  carefully  pick  away  with  tea- 
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forceps  the  outer  spongy  layer  of  bone,  until  the  shape  of  the 
organ  can  be  clearly  seen. 

a.  The  anterior  vertical  semicircular  canal  lies,  in  the 

natural  position  of  the  parts,  close  alongside  the 
posterior  border  of  the  optic  lobe  and  the  side  of 
the  cerebellum. 

b.  The    posterior    vertical    semicircular    canal    lies 

almost  immediately  bolow  the  anterior  vertical 
canal. 

c.  The  horizontal  semicircular  canal  lies  opposite  the 

lower  border  of  the  optic  lobe,  and  the  hinder 
end  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  three  semicircular  canals,  as  in  other  ver- 
tebrates, are  in  planes  each  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  two. 


APPENDIX. 


LIST    OP     REAGENTS. 


I.    REAGENTS  FOH   KILLING,  HARDENING,  AND 
[•RESERVING. 
ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL. 

Vte. — Hardening  reagent,  but  most  need  for  dehydrating  speci- 
mens before  putting  them  into  oil  of  cloven  or  turpentine. 


It  is  used  of  tlie  following  strengths :  00  per  cent.,  70  por  cent., 
SO  per  cent.,  80  per  cent. 

Preparation.— -00  per  cent,  alcohol  is  the  ordinary  'methy- 
lated spirit.'  The  weaker  solutions  ore  obtained  by 
dilnting  it  with  water. 

Vte.— (I)  For  preserving  specimens  ;  not  weaker  than  70  per 

(2)   Hiirdening  reagent ;  90  per  cent. 

(8)  For  dissolving  llio  intercellular  substance  of  certain 

tissues,  so  that  the  cells  may  be  isolated  by  teasing  ; 

80  per  cent. 

ACID,  10  per  cent,  solution. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  10  gnus,  chromic  acid  crystals  in 
100  c.c.  water. 
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Use. — With  or  without  addition  of  nitric  acid  for  decalcifying 
bone,  etc.  As  a  hardening  reagent  it  must  be  reduced  to 
a  1  per  cent,  or  '5  per  cent,  solution  by  addition  of  water 
before  use ;  and  osmic  acid  may  be  added  to  it. 

COBBOSIYE  SUBLIMATE,  solution. 

Preparation. — Saturate  water  with  mercuric  chloride :  1  litre 

dissolves  about  70  grins. 
Use. — (1)  As  a  hardening  reagent  it  is  used  cold. 

(2)  For  killing  small  animals  it  may  be  used  hot  or  cold. 

IODINE,  solution. 

Preparation. — Saturate  a  small  quantity  of  water  with  potas- 
sium iodide,  and  add  to  the  solution  as  much  iodine  as  it 
will  dissolve. 

Use. — For  removing  compounds  of  mercury  from  specimens 
which  have  been  killed  or  hardened  with  corrosive  subli- 
mate. A  few  drops  only  are  to  be  added  to  a  considerable 
volume  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  in  which  the  specimen  is 
placed ;  more  being  added  a  few  drops  at  a  time  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  bleached,  even  on  standing  24  hours  or 
longer.  The  compounds  of  mercury  are  thereby  rendered 
soluble,  and  must  now  be  removed  by  repeated  changes  of 
the  spirit.  If  not  removed,  the  mercurial  compounds  are 
slowly  reduced  and  metallic  mercury  deposited  in  the  pre- 
paration, rendering  it  useless. 

MTJLLEE'S  FLUID. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  25  grins,  potassium  bichromate  and 
10  grms.  sodium  sulphate  in  1  litre  water. 

Use. — Hardening  reagent.  It  also  dissolves  intercellular  sub- 
stance, so  that  the  cells  may  be  separated  by  teasing. 

OSMIC  ACID,  (Os04,)  2  per  cent,  solution. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  1  grm.  *  osmic  acid  '  crystals  in  50  c.c. 

distilled  water.     Keep  in  the  dark. 
Use. — For  killing  microscopic  animals  and  for  staining  fats. 

Before  using,  it  is  to  be  diluted  with  1  to  3  times  its  bulk 

of  water. 
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FEBXHYTB  FLUID. 

Preparation.— Dissolve  1/5  grrn.  chromic  acid  crystals  in  about 
half  a  litre  of  water.  Add  40  c.c.  strong  nitric  acid. 
When  cold  add  800  c.c.  90  per  cent,  alcohol  (methylated 
spirit),  and  make  up  to  1  litre  with  water.  The  solution 
become  a  violet- coloured. 

Ute. — Hardening  reagent,  especially  useful  for  embryos. 

PICBJC  ACID,  saturated  solution. 

Preparation. — Saturate  water  with  picric   acid  by  shaking  it 
up  with  the  crystals.     Allow  to  stand  :  decant  before  use. 
Vie. — Hardening  reagent. 

PICRIC  ACID,  Eleinenberg's  solution. 

Preparation. — To  250  c.c.  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  add 
5  c.c.   strong  sulphuric  acid:  filter:   mrke  up  to  1  litre 

Ute. — Hardening  and  decalcifying  reagent, 

ACETIC  ACID,  1  per  cent,  solution. 

Preparation. — Dissolve   10  c.c.  glacial  acetic   acid  in  water  : 

make  up  to  1  litre  with  water. 
Ute. — (1)  For  clearing   tissues,  and   especially  for  rendering 
nuclei  more  distinct. 
(2)  For  killing  small  animals. 


II.    EEAGENTS  USED  IN   STAINING. 
ALUK  CABKHTE. 

Preparation.— Dissolve  200  gnus,  ammonia  alum  in  water: 
boil  10  to  20  minutes  with  excew  of  carmine :  filter :  moke 
up  to  I  litre  with  water :  add  ■>  Aw  drop*  of  carbolic  acid 
to  preserve  from  mould. 
Ute. — Stain  for  hardened  If  mm  It  ■■■  v"  ™  '-*  with  4 
times  its  bulk  of  water  or  U* 
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20BAX  CABMINE  (Grenadier's). 

Preparation. — Dissolve  12*5  grms.  carmine  and  20  grms.  borax 
in  500  c.c.  water :  add  500  c.c.  70  per  cent,  alcohol :  allow 
to  stand  two  or  three  days  :  filter. 

Use. — Stain  for  tissues  which  have  been  hardened.  May  be 
used  warm  (50°  C.)  or  cold.  The  tissues  should  afterwards 
be  treated  with  acid  alcohol.  For  staining  objects  which 
are  to  be  mounted  whole,  it  should  be  diluted  with  several 
times  its  bulk  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  treatment 
with  acid  alcohol  should  be  prolonged. 

ACID  ALCOHOL. 

Preparation. — To  100  c.c.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol  add  *25  c.c. 

hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid. 
Use. — For  differentiating  the  parts  of  stained  specimens,  and 

for  removal  of  surplus  stain. 

PICROCAEMINE. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  10  grms.  carmine  in  40  c.c.  strong 
ammonia  and  2  litres  water.  Add  50  grms.  picric  acid. 
Shake  well  a  few  minutes :  allow  to  stand :  and  decant. 
Allow  to  stand  a  few  days,  stirring  occasionally.  Evaporate 
to  dryness  over  a  water  bath.  To  every  2  grms.  of  dry 
residue  add  100  c.c.  water. 

Use. — Stain.  It  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  specimens 
hardened  with  osmic  acid  or  otherwise.  Subsequent  im- 
mersion for  a  short  time  in  acid  alcohol  improves  the  effect 
in  the  case  of  some  tissues.  If  the  object  be  dehydrated 
rapidly,  or  by  means  of  alcohol  containing  picric  acid,  a 
double-stained  effect  may  be  obtained,  some  tissues  being 
stained  yellow  and  others  red. 

HAMANK'8  CARMINE. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  30  grms.  carmine  in  240  c.c.  strong 
ammonia :  add  glacial  acetic  acid  drop  by  drop  till  neutral : 
allow  to  stand  four  weeks :  decant  and  filter. 

The  deposit  may  be  redissolved,  and  the  solution  neu- 
tralised as  before,  the  product  being  preferable  to  the 
solution  first  obtained. 
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Vie. — Stain  for  hardened  tissues.  It  may  with  advantage  be 
used  warm.  It  is  especially  useful  for  animals  like  the 
leech,  which  are  liable  to  become  too  hard  if  treated  with 
boras  carmine  and  acid  alcohol. 


iUSKATOXYLOr,  Kleinenberg's  solution. 

Preparat ion.— Make  two  solutions,  (a)  and  (b),  as  follows, 

(a)  Saturate  70  per  cent,  alcohol  with  crystallised  calcium 

chloride,  and  odd  powdered  alum  to  saturation. 

(b)  Saturate  TO  per  cent,  alcohol  with  alum. 

Mix  100  c.0.  solution  (a)  with  BOO  c.c.  solution 
(b) :  allow  to  stand  a  week :  decant  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  saturated  solution  of  hscniatoxylin  in  abso- 
lute alcohol. 

The  solution  should  be  of  a  deep  violet-blue 

colour.    If  it  be  reddish,  add  a  solution  of  sodium 

carbonate  (not  bicarbonate)  drop  by  drop  till  the 

violet-blue  colour  is  obtained. 

Vte. — Stain.    The  specimen  must  be    previously  placed  in 

strong  alcohol.    It  will  not  give  satisfactory  results  with 

tissues  which  contain  acid. 


Prepa  rat  ion.—-  Dissolve  ■&  grin,  crystallised  magenta  (roseine) 
in  1  litre  water.     Add  6  c.c.  absolute  alcohol. 

Use— Stain.  Used  for  fresh  preparations.  Not  fitted  for 
specimens  of  which  it  is  desired  to  make  permanent  pre- 
parations. 


GOLD  CHLORIDE,  1  per  cent,  solution. 

Preparat  ion. —Dissolve  1  grin,  gold  chloride  in  100  c.c.  water. 
Vat.— Stain  for  nerve-tissues.     It  may  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water. 


SILVER  SITUATE,  -5  per  cent,  solution. 

Preparation.— Dissolve  '5  grin,  silver  nitrate  in  100  c.c.  pure 

Use— Stain  for  intercellular  subtUnee,  eapwnaHy  in  epitholia. 
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III.    CLEARING  REAGENTS 

(i.e.    REAGENTS   FOR   REMOVING   ALCOHOL   OR   PARAFFIN,   AND 
RENDERING   THE   OBJECT    PERMEABLE    BY   BALSAM). 

OIL  OF  CLOVES. 

Use. — To  remove  alcohol  from  an  object  before  mounting  it  in 
balsam.  The  object  must  be  left  in  the  oil  till  it  becomes 
transparent :  if  left  too  long  the  object  may  become 
brittle.  It  is  liable  to  destroy  the  colour  of  objects  stained 
with  hematoxylin. 

OIL  OF  BERGAMOT. 

Use. — Same  as  oil  of  cloves.  It  is  less  liable  to  injure  speci- 
mens stained  with  hematoxylin. 


TURPENTINE. 

Use. — To  remove   paraffin  from  sections   (see  Introduction, 
p.  xxxii). 

CBEASOTE  AND  TURPENTINE. 

Preparation. — Mix  100  c.c.  creasote  with  400  c.c.  turpentine  : 

allow  to  stand  till  clear. 
Use.—  Same  as  turpentine,  but  must  not  be  used  for  sections 

cemented  down  with  shellac. 


IV.    MOUNTING   MEDIA. 

SALT  SOLUTION,   75  per  cent. 

Preparation. — Dissolve  7*5  grms.  common  salt  in  1  litre  water. 
Use. — Living  or  fresh  tissues  are  usually  examined  in  it. 


GLYCERIN. — Used  either  pure,  or  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water. 
Use. — For  mounting  microscopical  objects. 
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OLYCEKIH  JELLT. 

Preparation. — Soak  golatin  in  water  till  soft :  pour  off  excess 
of  water :  melt,  and  while  still  fluid  but  cool  add  one' 
eighth  of  its  bulk  of  white  of  egg ;  mix  thoroughly  :  boil : 
strain  through  flannel ;  to  strained  fluid  while  still  hot  add 
half  its  volume  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and 
camphor  water. 
Ute.— For  mounting  microscopical  objects  which  are  too 
transparent  when  mounted  in  balsam  (see  Introduction, 
p.  xxxi). 


FARRABT  8  MEDIUM. 

Preparation.^ Dissolve  400  grms.  white  gum  arable  in  400  c.c. 
water  without  heat,  stirring  occasionally  :  add  200  c.c. 
glycerin :  strain  through  clean  flannel  if  necessary.  Keep 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  a  piece  of  camphor. 

Use. — Same  as  glycerin- jelly,  but  it  is  used  cold,  and  objects 
may  be  transferred  to  it  direct  from  water.  It  soon 
hardens  at  the  edges:  ringing  with  varnish  is  therefore 
unnecessary. 


CAHADA  BALAAM 

Preparation.— May  be  used  as  bought  from  the  chemist,  or 
diluted  to  a  suitable  consistency  with  bonzol  or  turpentine. 
Still  better,  evaporate  to  dryness  :  powder  and  dissolve  in 
chloroform,  benzol,  or  turpentine  :  benzol  is  best. 

Vie. — The  most  useful  of  all  media  for  mounting  stained 
objects.    (For  method  of  using,  see  Introduction,  p.  xxxf.) 


V.    MICROTOMIST'S   MEDIA. 

OTJ1C-WATEB. 

Preparation. — Dissolve   gum-arabic  in  3  times  its  weight  of 

water  without  heat :  allow  to  stand  :  strain  if  necessary 
[7m.— For  impregnating  objects  to  be  cut  b;  the  free* 


Halting  point  about  56°  C. 

Use.—  For  imbedding  object**  to  be  cut  into  sections.  ' 

SOFT  PARAFFIN. 

Melting  point  about  40c  C. 

£Jae.— (1)  To  mix  with  hard   panfita  whan    and    in   a   cold 
room  (see  Introduction,  p.  sain). 

(2)  To  smear  the  sides  of  the  block  that  ib  being  put, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  sections  cohering  bj  their  edges  into 
b  continuous  ribbon. 


VI.    CEMENTS  FOE  FIXING   DOWH    SECTIONS 
CUT  IN    PARAFFIN. 
SHELLAC  AND  ALCOHOL. 

Prcpara/iori. —  Dissolve  perfectly  dry  blenched  shellac 

solute  alcohol :  allow  to  stand  two  or  three  weeks:  decant. 
Keep  in  a  bottle  with  a  cap  ground  to  tit.  Dilute  with 
absolute  alcohol  when  it  becomes  too  thick  to  Mow  evenly. 

I'm.— For  fixing  sections  in  order  upon  the  slide.  For  method 
of  using,  mt  Introduction,  p.  \\\i.  if  the  til m  becomes 
white  and  opaque  on  drying,  warm  it  to  60°  C.  till  the 
opacity  die  appears. 

COLLODION  AND  OIL  OF  CLOVES 

Preparation.— Mil  equal  parts  of  collodion  and  oil  of  cl 

Pm.— Same  as  above.     The  slide  is  smeared  vwy  itightl; 

the  mixture  and  the  sections  Laid  upon  the  film  whi' 

moist.    Then  proceed  as  with  shellac  and  oil  of  clo\ 

If  the  solution  becomes  too  stiff,  dilute  »  Wh  e 

GLYCBEIN  AND  ALBUMEN. 

Preparation. — Mix  equal  volumes  of  fresh  white  of  t 
glycerin.     Keep  a  piece  of  camphor  in  the  bottle. 

Use. — Same  as  above.    After  clearing,  the  slide  must  be  yUa 
in  absolute  alcohol  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  retur 
turpentine. 
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If  desired,  sections  may  be  stained  after  they  are  fixed 
to  the  slides.  To  do  this,  clear  as  before,  transfer  succes- 
sively to  absolute  alcohol,  90  per  cent,  and  TO  per  cent. 
spirit;  then  stain,  and  transfer  to  the  alcohol  in  the  reverse 
ordor  (70,  90  per  cent.,  absolute)  :  clear  and  mount. 


VII.    INJECTION   FLUIDS. 
CASKUTE  LNJECTIOH  FLUID. 

Preparation.— llu\>  up  carmine  in  water :  add  ammonia  drop 
by  drop  till  the  carmine  is  dissolved  :  filter  :  evaporate  at 
a  gentle  heat,  stirring  constantly  to  get  rid  of  the  ammonia. 
Rub  up  the  residue  with  camphor  water. 
Vie. — For  injecting  small  animals  and  parts  of  animals.  It 
must  be  welt  shaken  before  nse. 

tBVHUjr-BLUE  INJECTION  FLUID. 

Preparation. — To  a  weak  solution  of  ferric  chloride  add  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  pour  in  enough  of  a 
stronger  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  cause  com- 
plete precipitation.  The  fluid  should  he  deep  blue,  but 
transparent,  and  the  precipitate  too  fine  to  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye. 

PLASTEB-OF-PAMS  IKJECTIOlf, 

Preparation.— Rub  up  fine  plaster  of  Paris  with  water,  in  a 
mortar,  to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream.  Colour  to  the 
required  tint  with  carmine  injection  fluid  or  with  French 
blue.     Strain  through  fine  muslin. 

Ute. — For  injecting  blood-vessels,  etc.,  of  rabbits  and  other 
large  animals.  It  must  be  used  immediately  after  prepa- 
ration.    (See  Introduction,  p.  xxi.) 

GELATIN  INJECTION. 

Preparation. — Soak  gelatin  in  water  till  thoroughly  soft. 
Four  off  the  superfluous  water  *nd  stir  into  it  car- 
mine injection  fluid,  or  oth-  stance, 
and  a  few  drops  of  oarl  *d  the 


gelatin  may  be  soaked  in  camphor  water,  and  carbolic 

acid  is  then  unnecessary.  Stir  till  almost  cold.  The  in- 
jection is  solid  when  cold. 
Ute. — For  injection  of  specimens  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
moke  sections.  It  is  to  be  melted,  and  kept  well  stirred 
during  injection.  If  the  specimen  is  large  or  difficult  to 
inject,  the  whole  operation  must  be  performed  in  a  vessel 
of  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear  it. 

WHITE- Or- E  00  INJECTION. 

Preparation. — Rub  up  fresh  white  of  egg  with  carmine  injec- 
tion, or  other  colouring  fluid  which  will  not  cauBe  coagu- 
lation of  the  albumen. 
TJ*e. — For  injecting  specimens  of  which  sections  are  to  be  cnt. 
It  is  used  fresh,  and  the  specimon  is  then  placed  in  alcohol, 
or  in  hot  water,  to  coagulate  the  albumen. 

ODM  INJECTION. 

Preparation. — Make  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  and  cold 

Vie. — Inject   cold,   previously  colouring   as   desired.     Plunge 
the  specimen  into  alcohol,  and  the  injection  will  solidify. 
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Cull  :  CtttranfH,  117 

Coiopoditc :  139 

Cmunm  :  Dn,i-fl,h.  si 7 :  ftoNitt,  3W  :  /Viirt.  409 

CUTTUll,  laSWU;  utenwl  chruwu-nv  113;  M|i|*n.l«(r™.  137  ;  Billi.  141  :  olrculnt.ir.v 
•jnflo,  U7  i  m*»lgctiva  1.1 -t<  m,  |9u  ■  lUtiwitlvc  ■yntcni,  111 ;  eicreuiry 
■y.teni,  1st:  neninu  n.rawui,  lit  ;  HUM-org.ni,  167 ;  Injected tpcclnieii, 

Cribriform  [date ;  ilihbli,  309 

Cricoid anlloKt'  ltahhit,U*.m 

Crop  :  £«*-ft,  44  :  fairthirorm,  Gl  :  &utf,  131  ;  Corkrmch,  171 ;  pt^fon,  433 
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Karthvom,  (1,  VI:  «»rl,  wSli>-ll  :  ,"»<!«,  m'Siuril  ;  (Vo.JWI,  IK,  IW- 
ifll:  C"fi  mirt,  1L11  ■  Pit/run,  rr  Uiilmril 

DMtjlopoditc  :  Cmiflth,  139 
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Foramen,  magnum  :  Dog-fish,  225  ;  Rabbit,  310 ;  Fowl,  406 

obturator  :  Rabbit,  320  ;  Fowl,  421 

of  Monro  :  Rabbit,  388,  393  ;  Pigeon,  454 

optic,  Dog-fish,  221  ;  Rabbit,  298,  308 

orbito-nasal :  Dog-fish,  221 

ovale  :  309  ;  Rabbit,  350 ;  Pigeon,  446 

pituitary :  Rabbit,  310 

posterior  palatine :  Rabbit,  309 

rutundum  :  308 

stylomastoid  :  Rabbit,  303, 309 

trioaseum  ;  Foul,  416  ;  Pigeon,  430 
Foramina  of  exit  for  cranial  nerves 

for  1st  cranial  nerve  (olfactory)  :  Dog-fish,  223  ;  Rabbit,  299  ;  Fowl,  409 

for  2nd  cranial  nerve  (optic)  :  Dog-fish,  221  ;  Rabbit,  298,  308  :  Fotrl,  409 

for   3rd  cranial  nerve  (oculomotor) :  Dog-fish,  221  ;   Rabbit,   297-298,  308 : 
Fowl,  409 

for   4th   cranial   nerve   (pathetic)  :  Dog-fish,   221 ;   Rabbit,   297-298,   308 ; 
Fowl,  409 

for  5th  cranial  nerve  (trigeminal)  :  Dog-flsh,  222 ;  Fowl,  408 

for  ophthalmic  branch  of  5th :  Dog-flsh,  220,  222 ;  Rabbit,  297-298,  308 

for  maxillary  branch  of  6th  :  Rabbit,  297,  805,  308 

for  mandibular  branch  of  6th  :  Rabbit,  297,  309 

for  6th  cranial  nerve  (abducent)  :  Dog-flsh,  222  ;  Rabbit,  297-298,  308 

for  7th  cranial  nerve  (facial)  :  Dog-flsh,  222 ;  Rabbit,  303,  309 

for  ophthalmic  branch  of  7th  :  Dog-flsh,  220, 222 

for  8th  cranial  nerve  (auditory)  :  Rabbit,  301-302 

for  9th  cranial  nerve  (glosso-pharyngeal)  :  Dog-flsh,  223 ;  Rabbit,  309 ;  Fowl, 
406 

for  10th  cranial  nerve  (pneumogastric)  :  Dog-flsh,  225 ;  Rabbit,  309  ;  Fowl,  406 

for  Uth  cranial  nerve  (spinal  accessory)  :  Rabbit,  309 

for  12th  cranial  uerve  (hypoglossal)  :  Rabbit x  309-310  ;  Fowl,  406 
Fore-brain  :  Rabbit,  385,  389,  391-393  ;  tee  also  Thalamencephalon 
Fore-limb  :  Rabbit,  315,  328  ;  Fowl,  417 
Fornix  :  Rabbit,  388,  391,  393 
Fossa  oval  is  :  Rabbit,  350  ;  Pigeon,  446 
Fowl,  skeleton  of,  396-423  ;  vertebral  column,  396  ;  ribs  and  sternum,  402 ;  skull,  404  ; 

appendicular  skeleton.  416 
Frontal  bone  :  Rabbit,  299  ;  Fowl,  409,  410 
Frontal  segment :  Rabbit,  298 
Funnel,  nephridial :  Leech,  48 ;  Earthworm,  67,  68 

seminal :  Earthworm,  73  > 

Furcula:  Foul,  All 

Galea :  Cockroach,  166 

Gall-bladder  :  Dog-flsh,  235  ;  Rabbit,  334 

Gallus,  see  Fowl 

Ganglion.  s*-e  Nerve-ganglion 

Gastric  mill :  (rati fish,  153 

Gastrula  :  Liver-fluke,  36 

Gemmation  :  Hydra,  21 

Gena :  Cockroach,  162 

Generations,  alternation  of  :  Liver-fluke,  27 

Genital  ainus  :  Liter-fluke,  33 

Germ-cell :  Liver-fluke,  35 

Giant-fibres  :  Earthworm,  79 

Gill :  Mussel,  88,  90, 104,  108  ;  Crayfish,  145  ;  Dog-fish,  236 

Gill-arch  :  Amphioxuf,  185, 197,  202  ;  srt  also  Branchial  arch 

Gill-ray:  Dog-fish, 227. 228 

Gill-slit :  Amphiojcn*.  1H5, 196  :  Dog-fith,  213 

Gizzard  :  Earthworm,  65  ;  Cockroach,  171  ;  IHgeon,  434,  435 

Gland,  albumeu  :  Snail,  114,  123  ;  l*igeon,  see  Oviduct 

clitcllar :  />wA.  53 

colleterial  :  Cockroach,  177 

Cowper's  :  Rabbit,  357,  360 

digestive  :  Crayfish,  151 ;  Cockroach,  171-172  ;  Dog-fish,  233,  235-236 

epidermal  :  7>rcA,  53 

green  :  Crayfith,  155 

hermaphrodite  :  Snail,  114,  123 

infra-orbital :  Rabbit,  377 
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Intestine:  £/r*»r-/f«lv.  30,  37;  Iserh,  41;  Earthworm,  65,  78;  Afmwl,  101.  104; 
Snail,  114,  122  :  CrapjUh,  152  ;  C«atro<ifA.171  ;  AmjnMoxut,  186,  197,  208, 
2H9  :  fto,.flsh,  233,  234  ;  AVfMtt,  329,  334,  336  ;  l*iyron,  434,  435-437 

Ischlopodite  :  Crapflth,  139 

Ischium  :  Rabbit,  320  ;  Fowl,  420 

Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventriculum,  *<v  Sylvian  aqueduct 

Jacobson's  organ  :  Ral>bit,  375 

Jaw:  Lwh,  42;  .S/ia.7,  129;    CrapjUh,  111  142;  Ooy-tith,  226;  Rabbit,  304-3)7:  Fowl, 

411-415 
Jugal :  Rabbit,  5106  ;  /"oir/,  412 

Kidney:    J/wwW,   97,  9H.  104,  107  :    Snail.  114,  117;    Crapjtsh,  155:    <4m/>A/fl.reM,  190; 

b<«i-fl*h.  233,  254,  250.  259  ;  Rabbit,  331,  353  ;  /tyro*,  450 
Killing,  mode  of:  Am>rt>a,  3;  Paramecium,  7;   Opalina,  8;    VorUcella.  13:  Ilpdra,  25; 

Lit-r-flukr.  27-28  :  A>*rA,  39 ;  Earthworm,  00,  76  ;  A'witf,  109 ;  Crapjlsh,  133  ; 

Cfckmaeh,  102  ;  /faMtf,  326  ;  I\>jron,  425 

Labial  cartilage  :  Doy-Jlih,  228 
Labial  palp :  Mhsm-1,  89  ;  (WiroacA,  167 
Labium  :  Cocknmch,  107 
Labrum  :  (rtipflMh,  134:  Cockrttaeh,  162 
Lacinia :  Cockroach,  166 
Larry mal  Iwne  :  Rabbit,  301  ;  /V>W.  409 
Lacuna  :  J/mjm«7,  07 
Lacunar  ti««ue :  Muuel,  93 
LamNioidal  cre*t :  AW/,  406 
Lamell  t,  inferior  :  /f«&W,  290 
Lamina  terminalis  :  RablAt,  393 
Lancelet,  *v  Amphioxus 
Larynx  :  RabhH,  309;  /typo*,  449 
Lateral  line  :  //o/-/1*h,  211 

Lkkth,  39-58  ;  external  character*,  39 :  digestive  system,  42  :  eailom  and  blood-vessels, 
45  :  excretory  syatein,  47 ;   reproductive  system,  50 ;   nervous  system,  51  ; 
sense  organs,  52  ;  transverse  sections,  52 
Leg  :  Crap/It  h.  13*  139 :  Cockroach,  167  ;  *r  also  Hind-limb 
Lens  :  Ihxj-flsh,  279  ;  Pit/ton,  456 
Lepus,  tee  Ha>  bit 

Llfc-hiaturv  :  Liver-fluke.  33  :  Crapflth,  133  ;  Cockroach,  161 
Ligament,  broad  :  Rabbit,  359 

ethmo-{«Uatiiie  :  Lhxj  lUh,  226 

falciform  :  /ty«>w,  433 

of  jaw*  :  Innj-lUh,  22%  226 

of  mussel-shell.  82,  83 

pre-spiraeulnr :  Ihnj-fith,  225 

Mispensory.  of  liver  :  Ito'jjlsh,  232  ;  Rabbit,  333 
Ligula  :  Cockroach,  107 

Limb,  t*v  Fore-limb,  Hind  limb,  Appendage,  Leg 
Limnaea  traneatula,  33.  30,  37 
Liugua  :  (Wkroaeh,  17o 
Lip  :  Snail,  III;  AViMf/.  326 
Liver:  Jtutfl.  102  :  Snail,  114.  122  ;  t'rapJM,  151  ;  Amphioxus,  186,  197,  204  ;  Doa-Jbh, 

232 ;  A'rrM/',  329.  333  ;  /V«»,  434,  437 
Livkr-flukk,  27-38;  external  characters,  28  ;  alimentary  canal,  80  ;  excretory  system, 
:$o,  37  ;  reproductive  system,  30  ;  nervous  system,  33  ;  life-history,  33 
Lobi  inferiors  :  ItojjUIi,  275 

liocomotion  :  Anuria.  3:  /'aramtium,  4;  Vorticlla,  12;  //p<lra,  14;  7>vrA,  39;  Earth- 
worm, 59  ;  Mussel,  81,  88  ;  CrapfUh,  132  ;  Amphioxus,  179,  183 
Lunibricus,  *r  Earthworm 

Lung  :  5w/»7,  115  117  :  Rabbit,  337  ;  l*i<j*on,  434,  448,  449 
Lymphatics  :  Amphioxt*.  189  ;  Rabbit,  349 

Malleus:  Rabbit,  303 

Malpighian  body  :  Rabbit,  35 1 

Mulpighian  tubule:  t'oci roach,  172 

Mamma* :  Rabbit,  328 

MammaMau  skeleton,  characters  of,  284 

Mammals,  characters  of,  325 

Mandible  :  Cravflsh,  142  ;  Cockroach,  166  ;  Rabbit,  307  ;  Fowl,  413 
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irtnen,  81-108;  shell,  83 

indite  njirtein,  10!  :'lrai...er» 
Ifyophan  itrlutfoji  :  fnrnmtduin,  &  ;  UpaJina 
Myotome  :  AmpHorui.  1H1,  183,  198 

Nacrecm  lavcr  ;  U,iurl-i/i-!l,  Hi  :  Snail-Aril, 
Kami  hone  :   WaiMi,  a.«);   Foirf,  410 
Vual  cartilage  :  fliv-M  333 
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Bth  cranial  (tri  seminal)  :  Iky-fitS,  3*9,  870 
6th  trail  Inl  (nl- lucent)  :  Itoy-jbh,  37 1 

rth  nimuia]  (bulal)  :  Oeg-JUk.  509.  S71 

KLh  rrmiial  ln*litorT)  :  A»j-J!j».  313,  375.  Ml 

tth  cranial  iffl(HW>Til  Laryngeal)  :  Dog-flj h,  371 

ini'i  Hula]  i  |.ii.-i:r,«m-i.-.irEi!  or  T*nu) :  Doa-fik,m\  floWC,  Me-398 

llr.li  cranial  (>|>l;inl  *ocw»ry)  :  KtMil,  Ml 

depremor  ;  fl'itott,  187 

deaoeliu'eil*  noni.  tee  Ramus  descendem 

natrla  :  /(■"/-/ *A,  374 

great  auricular:  fiuftWl,  KM 
Interxueillary  :  7,eefA,  flu 

laryngeal,  anterior  :  /(ntftlf,  1GB 

laryngeal,  prnttrrfur  :  «uN>U,  M7 

inusiiiiiiiiiiir :  iK-i-ph,  a;u 

UHiiiu-r  :  /*«-**,  JTl 

of  lateral  line:  n.-i-th.i,,  ■;:■: 
at  neck  :  BnSW,  3B3-309 
ophthalmic:  /*«./(.*.  370,371 
Optic;   Cnrftflin,  I  Sh  :   I'rwtrwit*,  17 
palatine  :  I>oy-flih.  173 
plir-f-nlc  ;  /;<iM«,:i:!!i.  3i;K 
tm:(t-<!JrGrulttr  :  ,'w-lr.<.V  27S 
prc-epiracuh.r  ;  ft»  rdH,  37J 
|iii!i[|..narv  :   /.'nM.i/.  W7 
recurrent  laryngeal  :   «»iWjii.  JC7 
■plnnl  :  l&l-jl'b.  277 
■planoliiik- :  ft.p'J.lf,  J73 

■yuipathcttc  :   li-.M-it.  3ii«.  3/11-37* 
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Pilp,  inuSllmy  :  fed 
Palpiger:  Ctxkroach, 


CotkroaA,  167 


Para-apheDoid  :  Foul,  4M 
P»rl«ai  bouo  i  JtoMff,  IBS  ;  /"OKI,  110 
FarleU]  ■oruicut  :  AaUU,  igT-ive 
Pir-occlptul  proem  :  XobMf,  108 
PuMIln  :  Rabbit,  s  j-j  i  ftm,  411 


Fsctonil  Bo  !  OotF-rtiA,  111,  MO 

PectoimlKtriUe  :  bvy-Jti*,  130  ;  KatMf,  111  ;  fmrt,  11* 

Fdrio  fin  :  Aw-Jb*,  ISO 

Pdilo  girdle  :  tky-JWl,  IIS  :  AafrMT,  IK  ;  Font,  410 

FclTll  of  UdDty  :  «iK*<f,  SM 

P«nl«  ;  £Virr-ff«i.,  11 :  Ltrta,  9] 

Pericardial  earity  :  JTHtsrl,  91, 1 

Pericardial  dmu :  CmtjUlt,  147 

Ferlcmdlum  :  A'nall.  114  :  AoboU,  117 


P«trona  ponton  ;  S*HU,  Ml 
royt  t'.  patcli  :  flaW*,  W4,  3M 
Phalange*  :  AeoHI,  318,  114  ;  /»■>,  410, 411 
Pharyioro  branchial  :  Dag-Hill.  "7 
Pharyui:    Vor/lorfln.   U :   Livr-tluli,  K:   LrtA,  4 

■fmjj/ilojTii,  1KB,  117, 101, 104  ;  Rabbit,  17. 
Pluniier  :  rtnftWf,  J79 

Piokuk,  414-468;   citernal   character*,  416;  pectoral   mi 
dlgatlve  i>Btem.  418  ;  circulatory  lyAero,  411 

Pigmented  canals  ;  Amptkoxvt,  1M 

lineal  body  :  IKo-lli*,  HI  ;  KaNrit.  38],  IBO,  111  ;  Harm,  4H, 

Plnoa  :  flaWU,  117 

FltolUry  body  :  Doa-flih.  176, 177  ;  JtuMfl,  181, 1H  ;  Pigeon,  4 

Pltultaryfo *-'■'■"  or"  ■"" 


Oa./lO,U 


Planron  :  Cnajjtat.  11 

Podioal  ptaM :  Owhwt,  184.  IU 

Podobranehla  ;  CrafJUn,  If"   '  ™ 


ltt,I16,Ml;*'<Mm,41 
Pnntnrbllal  rtooto  :  Dtx/flia,  113 
Poet-ryuauuphyEls,  ew  Vertebra 
Fre-ailal  border  <if  limb  :  Rabbit,  316,  311  ;  foirf,  417 


Prr-lphcnold  :  Rabbit,  1)8  ;  Foul 
Pre-iygapophyolB,  *-e  Yermbra 
Primary  quill  :  Harm,  417 
Prf.io.Uc  lays  :  Mnuil-thtU,  Be 


livproductioa : 

Linr.Jlutr,  33-37  ;  Snail,  I! 


.  :.i..j,,..'in.  j  i1..l'jj,in.'..  !■'",.  ft* 


MX,  6S:  ilui-1.  Hi;  .SiKrif.  lHi-u;:  Ci-apftih,  HI, 

.     .  :  - 

S3n  :  rigra*,i:ia,  HH--HU;  w.Wio  Gill.  Lunf 


1, 1W,  Iff ; /*v-/li». 


Bpcrmoblut ;  Earthi 

Bpnophon    ' 

£pcnD0thH*  .  _ 

SMrni-aic  !  nop-/lrt, 

Siiliw Ii,|  tl-jm-  :  li.&bii.  SH7-:*Js 

Sptnul .      ' 


:  fbetrnasH.  IBS,  173 
»lre:  OoirJT.».r 

lKi-fi<>i.  ■•■a; 


&m,w ;  /v,,..„.  i 


bit,  SM;  J*n*!,  407,41111 
Sluiiej:  floMtf.  304 
Steruntin. :  JtflbM/,M4 
Swrbum  :  rr,,,fl,h.  134.  130 ;  Cstfrwfii,  10 
HMfflU  -.  C-xkroash,  165,  172 


flJi.  JIS  :  /t.iVitf, 

mm  :  Cruffiih,  111,  1 


1,33d:  /Vwn,  *3» 


mpnU:  fl.rto".  314 

■:-..r;i:iu  :  l:-j-fijk.  til 

btary  fold  of  otinryin  i  dMllMNI,  I 

tmanb,  ■■■'■  Lbdcmdml  i  n tigi 

in  H'iu^i^I'/i-  :  /if/ 
Dphrri'imbi.:  AiUif,  311 


..■■.nivt'iiiir'-ii'  :   /WI.412 

■  ■.'■'■.  R  ilM,  31*.  123 
1  :  jinMir.  32H 
THttti     Oifd.*.  1S3.11H;  '.Vicing.  171;  AW-J|4*,  !H,  !*» :   ff.-iW-if,  tM,  III 

■IV   .:,,„;    ,■-,:,.     ', .    |:.l. 

TMitwla;  afar*.  111.  l«;  Jf wart.  18  :  .<n-.il,  110  ;  Xoi^loiw,  1JI,  IM,  117 

Teuturjum  :  (WI-JV>itr»,  171  ;  HaMilI,  37* 

Turgam  :  Oaf/tit,  IS*  :  Oxtronch,  114 

Tte»tl» : //jrdm. M  :  /."■  ■-■-*..  t..  u:  /,-,,-*,  rvi.  s; ;  /:,«,»• ,™,  ;s,  :i ;  Vk-T,  IM:  0»- 

Jlrt.  15D  :    <'.■■■■:,...    i;.;  :    i,  -.!  ..',  i  ■  ■  - 1 .    IM,  JIM!     <■■.■.'',.    Ill     M 

««MnJ,  ML  364  ;  l-i<,«m,W 
yu,l:,'.riii.|'plm[oa:  Air-JUt.  Ml.  )7S:  fl.iv.i/.  **iL3t».sm;  ft^o*,  1H 
T',. .;.,.'..■. .,/..., .],  ■., :  <■■,„,„  ,.  ug.  Cdtrwdl   M 
Tin-rndc  dturl  ' 

Thorn  :  CHiWI«*.  13"  :  £■".-*«<■■!-*,  im  ;  ft.,j,M/,  bj7,  137 
Tlirait-odl :  /i>ir.i.  19,  S».  M,  !■! :  «B  .Jin  Trlcliun-it 
Thvoim:  JEa»M.»l 


Tihi.i-ursui'  :  f-Wf.  *! 


:    Bu^jto,    DJj   "■■    Ml  V.-.-..-1.I ., 
.    :.7;   AiMif,  321  ;  Uj(rt,  451 


:   HalJ.U,  296,  3U2 


urn :  satm, (i) ;  ramus 

UmWIloat  oMiwtlwr :  IVn.l)t 
of  null-ihell,  US 


';*wU,H8;  e™wU*,lM;  MMMaJM,M,Mi :  ■< 


Dretlum :  ffaMU,  u« 

Urino-feniUl  MM,  jm  Urethra,  Y«tibul8 

pouah  :  Ptgra*,  ill-  *A2 
Utenu :  Unr-futt,  It :  AaiMI.  3i 


Viiu  h>  Mam,  10th  anuilii 
ViItb,  BojUchUn  :  rtoMtl,  !M  ;  fV.  **« 
mitral :  HatUI,  HI ;  Mom,  *» 

wmlluBW  :  HaHrU,  MS ;  Pigeon,  44T,  118 
•plnl  :  Dog-flik,  ill 
Irioiupld:  Aa*Mi,  HI 
V.ne :  ««««,  «T 
Vu  d*f«rtnt  :  U«r-A*bi,  11 ;  £m*,  10, 18  ;  Earthworm.  71 :  .«««,  114  ;  ftuM,  1W 

Cattrsadl,  171  :  Dog-flik,  191 ;  Sa4ou,  Sit ;  rtjw*  IN 
VueEwu;  Unk,  3J  ;   OirMwrm,  U;  0a«-jfa*,l»;  JtotMl,  JM 
Vein,  aiygu  i  cardinal :  AoMir,  Ml 
brachial :  /V™,  410 
nodal  ■  Doa-fiih,  111 ;  ftyron,  111 


eajtro-duu 

Eapatlci :  /  .  .       . 

hypofaatrh; :  Jl^wi.  ill 
Illu  :  RaMt,  in  ;  Ploron,  It 


portal :  AmpHUnu,  IS).  109  ;  Atf-jba,  Ml :  AaUit,  111  |  «(**.  4M.  *** 

pulmonarj  :  Snail,  119  ;  NaMU.  941  ;  /ty»a,  441 

renal  r  Dog-fiih,  HI  ;   ««**«,  »M  :  Ham,  441-411 

nnal  portal :  Ooo-flih,  149 

■permaUo  :  AaMil.  Ill 

anticlaTiajl  !  ilvg-flik.  340  ;   AnMlf,  MS 

vertebral  :  Pigeon,  111 
Vafru  :  jr<uj>l,  St  ;  Swll,  110  ;  Av-^A.  Ill  i  KiMU.  111  ;  nyna,  1JB  j  «  al»  Sic 
Veiiii  o(  kidney  :  Plato*,  441 
Tolnrn  :  AmpManu,  1M 

Velum  medSto  ;  Haitil.m'.su' 

Van*  »n :  Mnuet.  M.  104. 107 

Teu«n,UIWriur:  JIaaMI.UO,  MS-MI  ;  /^o-o-i.  4N,  440 

pmtortor:  /tatMi,  »W,  Ml ;  Mm  mo 
Ventricle  ol  liraln  :  Oag-fiA,  J79-J77  :  AoooK.  HI 

lateral :  D^/.tik,  178  ;  «aMtt,  3HS  ;  /"Iowa,  411 


Veutricte  ollirart  :  Htui'l.  Ill,  luf  ;  .fn.nl,  117;  l)ty  -JU&,  i  IS,  Sill  ;   ftjMu,  :i:w,  :ii.l,  .'.. 

VcDlriole  nr  larynx  :  fluitil,  3«9 

\  i  riiiif-rm  .]v^.,,d(,  ;  /in»i( ,  S3S,  33),  JJO 


lumbar  :  ftaAiif.  S*6.  Ml 
■und  :  KniftK.  SI'S  ;  F.iirl,  4H1 
Uioraotc  :  fi«wu.  3B0 :  Fwl,  «01 
tvpi.-.J  .    rt.iWK.MJ 

il  ODlnmu :  Oog-JU*.  at! ;  IMM.  5KS  ; 

l!  cilumii.  ■tiv.*j|jniont  o(  :  Doy-jlill,  : 
I,  HI  V-iNUr;..,  OOmdBl 


Vtyritiulr  o(  .ar  ;  Zto**!*,  tW 

Vi;. ilium  :  yTLjfl>n,4» 

Vltirbaa  :  JtaM#,  3ST 

Viieanl  bump  :  Snail,  1 1 3 

Viacemi  mjua  ;  Aiiuel,  8S,  10i 

Vincent!  nervous  tynLeiu  :  CrafJUK 

TiWHOj  .l„.:,i,„.  .   ,'i.,.. i|  (,.:':'.', 

Vltclliutum,  nv  Y..]fc  -pliuiii 
V«nl  coril :  Rabbit,  H70 

Tocul  organ,  *i*  Lurjux,  Svrtiix 

Vomer:  ftjft&M,  JOO;  /WJ,  411 

ViiltTKBMM. :  9-11 

Yolm:  RoWtt,  S37 

WtiiB'  Cocirofle*   ISC  ftol  417- 

'i  „-..., 

Wiilffl.il  tHMly  ;  /Jou-iWl,  351,  S5B,  S6 

Wrt«,  M  Carpus 

Xlphlrtemnm  !  EdHA.  M 

XJplfoLil  process  :  fi'wf,  4"! 

SMfeMU  :  /,ft»r.jfii*#,  31 

V.,llt.Hl«.L.l  ;   LI«T.JlMtt,U 

Yolk-rutrvMr ;  Littr-ltutt,  31 

Ky£»l"I>llJ'-*i*-  **  Vcrtebrm 

Kyicnuuttic  nr.-li  :  finlttfr,  BOO 
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